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CHAPTER   T. 

LEADS    TO    A    SMALL    SKIRMISH    BETWEEN 
ROSE    AND   EVAN. 

Lady  Jocelyn  belonged  properly  to  that  order 
which  the  Sultans  and  the  Pioxalanas  of  earth 
combine  to  exclude  from  their  little  games, 
under  the  designation  of  blues,  or  strong-minded 
women :  a  kind,  if  genuine,  the  least  dangerous 
and  staunchest  of  the  sex,  as  poor  fellows  learn 
when  the  flippant  and  the  frail  fair  have  made 
mummies  of  them.  She  had  the  frankness  of 
her  daughter,  the  same  direct  eyes  and  firm 
step  :  a  face  without  shadows,  though  no  longer 
bright  with  youth.  It  must  be  charged  to  her 
as  one  of  the  errors  of  her  strong  mind,  that 
she  believed  friendship  practicable  between  men 
and  women,  young  or  old.  She  knew  the  world 
pretty  well,  and  was  not  amazed  by  extraordinary 
accidents ;  but  as  she  herself  continued  to  be  an 
example  of  her  faith,  we  must  presume  it  natural 
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that  her  delusion  should  cling  to  her.  She  wel- 
comed Evan  as  her  daughter's  friend,  walked 
half-way  across  the  room  to  meet  him  on  his 
introduction  to  her,  and  with  the  simple  words, 
"  I  have  heard  of  you,"  let  him  see  that  he  stood 
upon  his  merits  in  her  house.  The  young  man's 
spirit  caught  something  of  hers  even  in  their  first 
interview,  and  at  once  mounted  to  that  level. 
Unconsciously  he  felt  that  she  took,  and  would 
take,  him  for  what  he  was,  and  he  rose  to  his 
worth  in  the  society  she  presided  over.  A  youth 
like  Evan  could  not  perceive  that  in  loving  this 
lady's  daughter,  and  accepting  the  place  she 
offered  him,  he  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence ;  or  reflect  that  her  entire  absence  of 
suspicion  imposed  upon  him  a  corresponding 
honesty  towards  her.  He  fell  into  a  blindness. 
Without  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  she 
designed  to  encourage  his  passion  for  Rose,  he 
yet  beheld  himself  in  the  light  she  had  cast  on 
him  ;  and,  received  as  her  daughter  s  friend,  it 
seemed  to  him  not  so  utterly  monstrous  that  he 
might  be  her  daughter's  lover.  A  haughty,  a 
grand,  or  a  too  familiar  manner,  would  have  kept 
his  eyes  more  clear  to  his  true  condition.  Lady 
Jocelvn  spoke  to  his  secret  nature,  and  eclipsed  in 
his  mind  the  outward  aspects  with  which  it  was 
warring.  To  her  he  was  a  gallant  young  man,  a 
fit  companion  for  Rose,  and  when  she  and  Sir 
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Franks  said,  and  showed  him,  that  they  were 
glad  to  know  him,  his  heart  swam  in  a  flood 
of  happiness  they  little  suspected. 

This  was  another  of  the  many  forms  of  intoxi- 
cation to  which  circumstances  subjected  the  poor 
lover.  In  Fallowfield,  among  impertinent  young 
men,  Evan's  pride  proclaimed  him  a  tailor.  At 
Beckley  Court,  acted  on  by  one  genuine  soul,  he 
forgot  it,  and  felt  elate  in  his  manhood.  The 
shades  of  Tailordom  dispersed  like  fog  before  the 
full  south-west  breeze.  When  I  say  he  forgot  it, 
the  fact  was  present  enough  to  him,  but  it  became 
an  outward  fact :  he  had  ceased  to  feel  it  within 
him.  It  was  not  a  portion  of  his  being,  hard  as 
Mrs.  Mel  had  struck  to  fix  it.  Consequently, 
though  he  was  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  when  he 
parted  with  Rose  on  board  the  Jocasta,  he  felt 
much  less  of  an  impostor  now.  This  may  have 
been  partly  because  he  had  had  his  struggle  with 
the  Demogorgon  the  Countess  had  painted  to  him 
in  such  frightful  colours,  and  found  him  human 
after  all ;  but  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  hearty 
welcome  Lady  Jocelyn  had  extended  to  him  as 
the  friend  of  Rose. 

Loving  Rose,  he  nevertheless  allowed  his  love 
no  tender  liberties.  The  eyes  of  a  lover  are  not 
his  "own;  but  his  hands  and  lips  are,  till  such  time 
as  they  are  claimed.  The  sun  must  smile  on  us 
with  peculiar  warmth  to  woo  us  forth  utterly — 
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pluck  our  hearts  out.  Kose  smiled  on  many.  She 
smiled  on  Drummond  Forth,  Ferdinand  Laxley, 
William  Harvey,  and  her  brother  Harry;  and  she 

had  the  same  eves  for  all  ages.  Once,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  latter  three,  there  was  a 
change  in  her  look,  or  Evan  fancied  it.  They 
were  going  to  ride  out  together,  and  Evan,  coming 
to  his  horse  on  the  gravel  walk,  saw  her  talking 
with  Drummond  Forth.  He  mounted,  awaiting 
her,  and  either  from  a  slight  twinge  of  jealous}', 
or  to  mark  her  dainty  tread  with  her  riding-habit 
drawn  above  her  heels,  he  could  not  help  turning 
his  head  occasionally.  She  listened  to  Drummond 
with  attention,  but  presently  broke  from  him, 
crying :  "  It*s  an  absurdity.  Speak  to  them 
yourself — I  shall  not." 

On  the  ride  that  day,  she  began  prattling  of 
this  and  that  with  the  careless  glee  that  became 
her  well,  and  then  sank  into  a  reverie.  Between 
whiles  her  eyes  had  raised  tumults  in  Evan's  breast 
by  dropping  on  him  in  a  sort  of  questioning  way, 
as  if  she  wished  him  to  speak,  or  wished  to  fathom 
something  she  would  rather  have  unspoken.  Ere 
they  had  finished  their  ride,  she  tossed  off  what 
burden  may  have  been  on  her  mind  as  lightly  as 
a  stray  lock  from  her  shoulders.  He  thought  that 
the  singular  look  recurred  afterwards.  It  charmed 
him  too  much  for  him  to  speculate  on  it. 

The  Countess's  opportune  ally,  the  gout,  which 
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had  reduced  the  Hon.  Melville  Jocefyn's  right 
hand  to  a  state  of  uselessness,  served  her  with 
her  brother  equally :  for,  having  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  invalided  diplomatist,  it  excused 
his  stay  at  Beckley  Court  to  himself,  and  was  a 
mask  to  his  intimacy  with  Rose,  besides  earning 
him  the  thanks  of  the  family.  Harry  Jocelyn, 
released  from  the  wing  of  the  Countess,  came 
straight  to  him,  and  in  a  rough  kind  of  way  begged 
Evan  to  overlook  his  rudeness. 

"  You  took  us  all  in  at  Fallowfield,  except 
Drummond,"  he  said.  "  Drummond  would  have 
it  you  were  joking.  I  see  it  now.  And  you're  a 
confoundedly  clever  fellow  into  the  bargain,  or 
you  wouldn't  be  quill-driving  for  Uncle  Mel. 
Don't  be  uppish  about  it — will  you  '?  " 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  point," 
said  Evan.  With  which  promise  the  peace  was 
signed  between  them.  Drummond  and  \Yilliain 
Harvey  were  cordial,  and  just  laughed  over 
the  incident.  Laxley,  however,  held  aloof.  His 
retention  of  ideas  once  formed  befitted  his  rank 
and  station. 

Some  trifling  qualms  attended  Evan's  labours 
with  the  diplomatist  ;  but  these  were  merely 
occasioned  by  the  iteration  of  a  particular  phrase. 
Mr.  Goren,  an  enthusiastic  tailor,  had  now  and 
then  thrown  out  to  Evan  stirring  hints  of  an 
invention  he  claimed :  the  discovery  of  a  Balance 
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in  Breeches :  apparently  the  philosopher's  stone  of 
the  tailor  craft,  a  secret  that  should  ensure  har- 
mony of  outline  to  the  person  and  an  indubitable 
accommodation  to  the  most  difficult  1<  _ 

Since  Adam's  expulsion,  it  seemed,  the  tailors 
of  this  wilderness  had  been  in  search  of  it.  But 
like  the  doctors  of  this  wilderness,  their  science 
knew  no  specific  :  like  the  Babylonian  workmen 
smitten  with  confusion  of  tongues,  they  had  but 
one  word  in  common,  and  that  word  was  "  cut." 
Mr.  Goren  contended  that  to  cut  was  not  the  key 
of  the  science :  but  to  find  a  Balance  was.  An 
artistic  admirer  of  the  frame  of  man,  Mr.  Goren 
was  not  wanting  in  veneration  for  the  individual 
who  had  arisen  to  do  it  justice.  He  spoke  of  his 
Balance  with  supreme  self-appreciation.  Nor  less 
so  the  Honourable  Melville,  who  professed  to  have 
discovered  the  Balance  of  Power,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  a  capital  Balance,  but  inferior  to 
Mr.  Goren's.  The  latter  gentleman  guaranteed  a 
Balance  with  motion :  whereas  one  step  not  only 
upset  the  Honourable  Melville's,  but  shattered  the 
limbs  of  Europe.  Let  us  admit  that  it  is  easier 
to  fit  a  man's  legs  than  to  compress  expansive 
empires. 

Evan  enjoyed  the  doctoring  of  kingdoms  quite 
as  well  as  the  diplomatist.  It  suited  the  latent 
grandeur  of  soul  inherited  by  him  from  the  great 
Mel.     He  liked  to  prop  Austria  and  arrest  the 
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Czar,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  France;  but  the 
Honourable  Melville's  deep-mouthed  phrase  con- 
jured up  to  him  a  pair  of  colossal  legs  imperiously 
demanding  their  Balance  likewise.  At  first  the 
image  scared  him.  In  time  he  was  enabled  to 
smile  it  into  phantom  vagueness.  The  diplomatist 
diplomatically  informed  him,  that  it  might  happen 
the  labours  he  had  undertaken  might  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  education  for  a  profession  he 
might  have  to  follow.  Out  of  this,  an  ardent 
imagination,  with  the  Countess  de  Saldar  for  an 
interpreter,  might  construe  a  promise  of  some 
sort.  Evan  soon  had  high  hopes.  What  though 
his  name  blazed  on  a  shop-front  ?  The  sun 
might  yet  illumine  him  to  honour ! 

Where  a  young  man  is  getting  into  delicate  re- 
lations with  a  young  woman,  the  more  of  his  sex 
the  better — they  serve  as  a  blind;  and  the  Coun- 
tess hailed  fresh  arrivals  warmly.  There  was  Sir 
John  Loring,  Dorothy's  father,  who  had  married 
the  eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Lord  Elburne.  A 
widower,  handsome,  and  a  flirt,  he  capitulated  to 
the  Countess  instantly,  and  was  played  off  against 
the  provincial  Don  Juan,  who  had  reached  that 
point  with  her  when  youths  of  his  description 
make  bashful  confidences  of  their  successes,  and 
receive  delicious  eludings  for  their  naughtiness — 
rebukes  which  give  immeasurable  rebounds.  Then 
came  Mr.  Gordon  Graine,  with  his  daughter,  Miss 
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Jenny  Graine,  an  early  friend  of  Rose's,  and 
numerous  others.  For  the  present,  Miss  Isabella 
Current  need  only  be  chronicled  among  the 
visitors — a  sprightly  maid  fifty  years  old,  with- 
out a  wrinkle  to  show  for  it — the  Aunt  Bel  of 
fifty  houses  where  there  were  young  women 
and  little  boys.  Aunt  Bell  had  quick  wit  and 
capital  anecdotes,  and  tripped  them  out  aptly  on 
a  sparkling  tongue  with  exquisite  instinct  for 
climax  and  when  to  strike  for  a  laugh.  No 
sooner  had  she  entered  the  hall  than  she 
announced  the  proximate  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Belfield  at  her  heels,  and  it  was  known  that  his 
Grace  was  as  sure  to  follow  as  her  little  dog,  who 
was  far  better  paid  for  his  devotion. 

The  dinners  at  Beckley  Court  had  hitherto  been 
rather  languid  to  those  who  were  not  intriguing 
or  mixing  young  love  with  the  repast.  Miss 
( 'urrent  was  an  admirable  neutral,  sent,  as  the 
Countess  fervently  believed,  by  Providence.  Till 
now  the  Countess  had  drawn  upon  her  own 
resources  to  amuse  the  company,  and  she  had 
been  obliged  to  restrain  herself  from  doing  it 
with  that  unctuous  feeling  for  rank  which  warmed 
her  Portuguese  sketches  in  low  society  and  among 
her  sisters.  She  retired  before  Miss  Current  and 
formed  audience,  glad  of  a  relief  to  her  inventive 
labour.  While  Miss  Current  and  her  ephemerae 
lightly  skimmed  the  surface  of  human  life,  the 
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Countess  worked  in  the  depths.  Vanities,  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  beneath  the  surface  gave  her 
full  employment.  How  naturally  poor  Juliana 
Bonner  was  moved  to  mistake  Evan's  compassion 
for  a  stronger  sentiment !  The  Countess  eagerly 
assisted  Providence  to  shuffle  the  company  into 
their  proper  places.  Harry  Jocelyn  was  moodily 
happy,  but  good;  greatly  improved  in  the  eyes 
of  his  grandmama  Bonner,  who  attributed  the 
change  to  the  Countess,  and  partly  forgave  her 
the  sinful  consent  to  the  conditions  of  her  love- 
match  with  the  foreign  Count  which  his  penitent 
wife  had  privately  confessed  to  that  strict  Church- 
woman. 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  you  have  no  children," 
Mrs.  Bonner,  had  said;  and  the  Countess  humbly 
replied:  "It  is  indeed  my  remorseful  conso- 
lation !  " 

"  \Yho  knows  that  it  is  not  your  punishment  ?  " 
added  Mrs.  Bonner;  the  Countess  weeping. 

She  went  and  attended  morning  prayers  in 
Mrs.  Bonner's  apartments,  alone  with  the  old 
lady.  "  To  make  up  for  lost  time  in  Catholic 
Portugal ! "  she  explained  it  to  the  house- 
hold. 

On  the  morning  after  Miss  Current  had  come 
to  shape  the  party,  most  of  the  inmates  of  Beckley 
Court  being  at  breakfast,  Piose  gave  a  lead  to  the 
conversation. 
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"  Aunt  Bel !  I  want  to  ask  you  something. 
We've  been  making  bets  about  you.  Now,  answer 
honestly,  Ave 're  all  friends.  "Why  did  you  refuse 
all  your  offers  ?  " 

M  Quite  simple,  child,"  replied  the  unabashed 
ex-beauty.  "  A  matter  of  taste.  I  liked  twenty 
shillings  better  than  a  sovereign." 

Hose  looked  puzzled,  but  the  men  laughed,  and 
Rose  exclaimed  : 

"  Now  I  see  !  How  stupid  I  am  !  You  mean 
you  may  have  friends  when  you  are  not  married. 
Well,  I  think  that's  the  wisest,  after  all.  You 
don't  lose  them,  do  you  ?  Pray,  Mr.  Evan,  are 
you  thinking  Aunt  Bel  might  still  alter  her  mind 
for  somebody,  if  she  knew  his  value  ?  " 

"I  was  presuming  to  hope  there  might  be  a 
place  vacant  among  the  twenty,"  said  Evan, 
slightly  bowing  to  both.     "  Am  I  pardoned  ?  " 

"  I  like  you !  "  returned  Aunt  Bel,  nodding  at 
him.  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  A  young  man 
who'll  let  himself  go  for  small  coin's  a  jewel  worth 
knowing." 

"  Where  do  I  come  from  ?  "  drawled  Laxley, 
who  had  been  tapping  an  egg  with  a  dreary  ex- 
pression. 

11  You,  Ferdinand  Laxley ! "  said  Aunt  Bel. 
"  How  terribly  you  despise  our  curiosity  !  " 

"Aunt  Bel  spoke  to  Mr.  Harrington,"  said 
Eose,  pettishly. 
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"  Asked  him  where  he  came  from,"  Laxley 
continued  his  drawl.  "He  didn't  answer,  so  I 
thought  it  polite  for  somebody  to." 

"I  must  thank  you  expressly,"  said  Evan, 
with  a  two-edged  smile. 

Rose  gave  Evan  one  of  her  bright  looks,  and 
then  called  the  attention  of  Ferdinand  Laxley  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  lost  a  particular  bet  made 
among  them. 

"  What  bet  ?  "  asked  Laxley.  "  About  the  pro- 
fession ?  " 

A  stream  of  colour  shot  over  Rose's  face.  Her 
eyes  flew  nervously  from  Laxley  to  Evan,  and 
then  to  Drummond.  Laxley  appeared  pleased  as 
a  man  who  has  made  a  witty  sally  :  Evan  was  out- 
wardly calm,  while  Drummond  replied  to  the  mute 
appeal  of  Rose,  by  saying  : 

"  Yes ;  we've  all  lost.  But  who  could  hit  it  ? 
The  lady  admits  no  sovereign  in  our  sex." 

"  So  you've  been  betting  about  me  ? "  said 
Aunt  Bel.  "I'll  settle  the  dispute.  Let  him 
who  guessed  '  Latin '  pocket  the  stakes,  and, 
if  I  guess  him,  let  him  hand  them  over  to 
me." 

"Excellent!"  cried  Rose.  "One  did  guess 
1  Latin,'  Aunt  Bel !  Now,  tell  us  which  one  it 
was." 

"Not  you,  my  dear.     You  guessed  '  temper.'  " 

"  No  !  you  dreadful  Aunt  Bel !  " 
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"  Let  me  see,"  said  Aunt  Bel,  seriously.  "  A 
young  man  would  not  marry  a  woman  with  Latin, 
but  would  not  guess  it  the  impediment.  Gen- 
tlemen moderately  aged  are  mad  enough  to  slip 
their  heads  under  any  yoke,  but  see  the  obstruc- 
tion      It  was  a  man  of  forty  guessed  '  Latin.' 

I  request  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Everard  Jocelyn  to 
confirm  it." 

Amid  laughter  and  exclamations  Hamilton  con- 
fessed himself  the  man  who  had  guessed  Latin  to 
be  the  cause  of  Miss  Current's  remaining  an  old 
maid;  Bose,  crying:  " You  really  are  too  clever, 
Aunt  Bel ! " 

A  divergence  to  other  themes  ensued,  and  then 
Miss  Jenny  Graine  said :  "  Isn't  Juley  learning 
Latin  ?  I  should  like  to  join  her  while  I'm 
here." 

"'And  so  should  I,"  responded  Rose.  "My 
friend  Evan  is  teaching  her  during  the  intervals 
of  his  arduous  diplomatic  labours.  "Will  /  'I  take 
us  into  your  class,  Evan  ?  " 

"Don't  be  silly,  girls,"  interposed  Aunt  Bel. 
"  Do  you  want  to  graduate  for  my  state  with 
your  eyes  open  ?  " 

Evan    objected    Lis    poor    qualifications    as    a 
tutor,    and    Aunt    Bel    remarked,    that   if  Juley 
iit   Latin  at  all,  she  should  have  regular  in- 
struction. 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said  Juley,  quietly. 
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"  Of  course  you  are,"  Eose  snubbed  her  cousin. 
"  So  would  anybody  be.  But  mama  really  was 
talking  of  a  tutor  for  Juley,  if  she  could  find  one. 
There's  a  school  at  Bodley;  but  that's  too  far  for 
one  of  the  men  to  come  over." 

A  school  at  Bodley,  thought  Evan,  and  his  pro- 
bationary years  at  the  Cudford  Establishment 
uprose  before  him;  and  therewith,  for  the  first 
time,  since  his  residence  at  Beckley,  the  figure  of 
Mr.  John  Raikes. 

"  There's  a  friend  of  mine,"  he  said,  aloud,  "I 
think  if  Lady  Jocelyn  does  wish  Miss  Bonner  to 
learn  Latin  thoroughly,  he  would  do  very  well  for 
the  groundwork,  and  would  be  glad  of  the  employ- 
ment.    He  is  very  poor." 

"  If  he's  poor  and  a  friend  of  yours,  Evan,  we'll 
have  him,"  said  Piose  :  "We'll  ride  and  fetch 
him." 

"Yes,"  added  Miss  Carrington,  "that  must  be 
quite  c,i*ucient  qualification." 

Juliana  was  not  gazing  gratefully  at  Evan  for 
his  proposal. 

Hose  asked  the  name  of  Evan's  friend. 

"His  name  is  Raikes,"  answered  Evan.  "I 
don't  know  where  he  is  now.  He  may  be  at 
Fallowfield.  If  Lady  Jocelyn  pleases,  I  will  ride 
over  to-day  and  see." 

"  My  dear  Evan  !  "  cried  Rose,  "  you  don't 
mean  that  absurd  figure  we  saw  on  the  cricket- 
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field?"     She  burst  out  laughing.     "  Oh  !  what 

fun  it  will  be  !     Let  us  have  hirn  here  by  all 
means." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  bring  him  to  be  laughed 
at,"  said  Evan. 

"  I  will  remember  he  is  your  friend,"  Rose 
returned  demurely ;  and  again  laughed,  as  she 
related  to  Jenny  Graine  the  comic  appearance 
Mr.  Baikes  had  presented. 

Laxley  waited  for  a  pause,  and  then  said  :  "I 
have  met  this  Mr.  Raikes.  As  a  friend  of  the 
family,  I  should  protest  against  his  admission 
here  in  any  office  whatever — into  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  at  least.  He  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman.*' 

"  "We  don't  want  teachers  to  be  gentlemen," 
observed  Rose. 

"  This  fellow  is  the  reverse,"  Laxley  pro- 
nounced, and  desired  Harry  to  confirm  it;  but 
Harry  took  a  gulp  of  coffee. 

"  Oblige  me  by  recollecting  that  I  have  called 
him  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Evan. 

Rose  murmured  to  him  :  "  Pray  forgive  me  !  I 
forgot."  Laxley  hummed  something  about 
"  taste."  Aunt  Bel  led  from  the  theme  by  a 
lively  anecdote. 

After  breakfast,  the  party  broke  into  knots,  and 
canvassed  Laxley's  behaviour  to  Evan,  which  was 
generally  condemned.     Rose  met  the  young  men 
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strolling  on  the  lawn ;  and,  with  her  usual  blunt- 
ness,  accused  Laxley  of  wishing  to  insult  her 
friend. 

"  I  speak  to  him — do  I  not  ?  "  said  Laxley. 
"What  would  you  have  more?  I  admit  the 
obligation  of  speaking  to  him  when  I  meet  him  in 
your  house.     Out  of  it — that's  another  matter." 

"  But  what  is  the  cause  for  your  conduct  to 
him,  Ferdinand  ?  " 

"  By  Jove  !  "  cried  Harry,  "  I  wonder  he  puts 
up  with  it :  I  wouldn't.  I'd  have  a  shot  with 
you,  my  boy." 

"  Extremely  honoured,"  said  Laxley.  "  But 
neither  you  nor  I  care  to  fight  tailors." 

"  Tailors ! "  exclaimed  Rose,  indignantly.  There 
was  a  sharp  twitch  in  her  body,  as  if  she  had  been 
stung  or  struck. 

"  Look  here,  Rose,"  said  Laxley ;  "  I  meet  him, 
he  insults  me,  and  to  get  out  of  the  consequences 
tells  me  he's  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  a  tailor  him- 
self ;  knowing  that  it  ties  my  hands.  Very  well, 
he  puts  himself  hors  de  combat  to  save  his  bones. 
Let  him  unsay  it,  and  choose  whether  he'll  apolo- 
gise or  not,  and  I'll  treat  him  accordingly.  At 
present  I'm  not  bound  to  do  more  than  respect 
the  house  I  find  he  has  somehow  got  admission  to." 

"  It's  clear  it  was  that  other  fellow,"  said 
Harry,  casting  a  side-glance  up  at  the  Countess's 
window. 
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Rose  looked  straight  at  Laxley,  and  abruptly 
turned  on  her  heel. 

In  the  afternoon,  Lady  Jocelyn  sent  a  message 
to  Evan  that  she  wished  to  see  him.  Rose  was 
with  her  mother.  Lady  Jocelyn  had  only  to  say, 
that,  if  he  thought  his  friend  a  suitable  tutor  for 
Miss  Bonner,  they  would  be  happy  to  give  him 
the  office  at  Beckley  Court.  Glad  to  befriend 
poor  Jack,  Evan  gave  the  needful  assurances,  and 
was  requested  to  go  and  fetch  him  forthwith. 
\Vhen  he  left  the  room,  Rose  marched  out  silently 
beside  him. 

"  Will  you  ride  over  with  me,  Rose  ?  "  he  said, 
though  scarcely  anxious  that  she  should  see  Mr. 
Raikes  immediately. 

The  singular  sharpness  of  her  refusal  aston- 
ished him  none  the  less. 

"  Thank  you,  no  ;  I  would  rather  not.'' 

A  lover  is  ever  ready  to  suspect  that  water  has 
been  thrown  on  the  fire  that  burns  for  him  in  the 
bosom  of  his  darling.  Sudden  as  the  change 
was,  it  was  very  decided.  His  sensitive  ears 
were  pained  by  the  absence  of  his  Christian 
name,  which  her  lips  had  lavishly  made  sweet 
to  him. 

He  stopped  in  his  walk. 

"  You  spoke  of  riding  to  Fallowfield.  Is  it 
possible  you  don't  want  me  to  bring  my  friend 
here  ?    There's  time  to  prevent  it." 
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Judged  by  the  Countess  de  Saldar,  the  behaviour 
of  this  well-born  English  maid  was  anything  but 
well-bred.  She  absolutely  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  marched  a-head  of  him  into  the  conservatory, 
where  she  began  smelling  at  flowers  and  plucking 
off  sere  leaves. 

In  such  cases  a  young  man  always  follows  ;  as 
her  womanly  instinct  must  have  told  her,  for  she 
expresssd  no  surprise  when  she  heard  his  voice 
two  minutes  afterwards. 

"  Rose  !  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  she  said,  sweeping  her  eyes 
over  his  a  moment,  and  resting  them  on  the 
plants. 

"  I  must  have  uttered  something  that  has 
displeased  you." 

"  No." 

Brief  negatives  are  not  re- assuring  to  a  lover's 
uneasy  mind. 

"  I  beg  you —     Be  frank  with  me,  Rose  !  " 

A  flame  of  the  vanished  fire  shone  in  her  face, 
but  subsided,  and  she  shook  her  head  darkly. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  friend  ?  *' 

Her  fingers  grew  petulant  with  an  orange-leaf. 
Eyeing  a  spot  on  it,  she  said,  hesitatingly  : 

"  Any  friend  of  yours  I  am  sure  I  should  like 
to  help.  But — but  I  wish  you  wouldn't  associate 
with  that — that  kind  of  friend.  It  gives  people 
all  sorts  of  suspicions." 
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Evan  drew  a  sharp  breath. 

The  voices  of  Master  Alec  and  Miss  Dorothy 
were  heard  shouting  on  the  lawn.  Alec  gave 
Dorothy  the  slip  and  approached  the  conservatory 
on  tip -toe,  holding  his  hand  out  behind  him  to 
enjoin  silence  and  secrecy.  The  pair  could  witness 
the  scene  through  the  glass  before  Evan  spoke. 

"  What  suspicions  ?  "  he  asked,  sternly. 

Rose  looked  up,  as  if  the  harshness  of  his  tone 
pleased  her. 

"  Do  you  like  red  roses  best,  or  white  ?  "  was 
her  answer,  moving  to  a  couple  of  trees  in  pots. 

"  Can't  make  up  your  mind  ?  "  she  continued, 
and  plucked  both  a  white  and  red  rose,  saying  : 
"  There  !  choose  your  colour  by-and-by,  and  ask 
Juley  to  sew  the  one  you  choose  in  your  button- 
hole." 

She  laid  the  roses  in  his  hand,  and  walked 
awa3T.  She  must  have  known  that  there  was  a 
burden  of  speech  on  his  tongue.  She  saw  him 
move  to  follow  her,  but  this  time  she  did  not 
linger,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  wished  to 
hear  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  II 

IX    WHICH    EVAN    WRITES    HEUSELF    TAILOR. 

The  only  philosophic  method  of  discovering 
what  a  young  woman  means,  and  what  is  in  her 
mind,  is  that  zigzag  process  of  inquiry  conducted 
by  following  her  actions,  for  she  can  tell  you 
nothing,  and  if  she  does  not  want  to  know  a  par- 
ticular matter,  it  must  be  a  strong  beam  from  the 
central  system  of  facts  that  shall  penetrate  her. 
Clearly  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  bosom  of 
Rose  Jocelyn,  and  one  might  fancy  that  amiable 
mirror  as  being  wilfully  ruffled  to  confuse  a  thing 
it  was  asked  by  the  heavens  to  reflect :  a  good  fight 
fought  by  all  young  people  at  a  certain  period, 
and  now  and  then  by  an  old  fool  or  two.  The 
young  it  seasons  and  strengthens;  the  old  it 
happily  kills  off;  and  thus,  what  is,  is  made  to 
work  harmoniously  with  what  we  would  have  be. 

After  quitting  Evan,  Rose  hied  to  her  friend 
Jenny  Graine,  and  in  the  midst  of  sweet  millinery 
talk,  darted  the  odd  question,  whether  baronets 
or  knights  ever  were  tradesmen  :  to  which  Scotch 
Jenny,    entirely    putting    aside    the    shades    of 
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beatified  aldermen  and  the  illustrious  list  of 
mayors  that  have  welcomed  royalt)r,  replied  that 
it  was  a  thing  quite  impossible.  Rose  then 
wished  to  know  if  tailors  were  thought  worse  of 
than  other  tradesmen.  Jenny,  premising  that  she 
was  no  authority,  stated  she  imagined  she  had 
heard  that  they  were. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Rose,  no  doubt  because  she  was 
desirous  of  seeing  justice  dealt  to  that  class.  But 
Jenny's  bosom  was  a  smooth  reflector  of  facts 
alone. 

Rose  pondered,  and  said  with  compressed  eager- 
ness, "  Jenny,  do  you  think  you  could  ever  bring 
yourself  to  consent  to  care  at  all  for  anj^body 
belonging  to  them  ?     Tell  me." 

Now  Jenny  had  come  to  Beckley  Court  to  meet 
William  Harvey:  she  was  therefore  sufficiently 
soft  to  think  she  could  care  for  him  whatever  his 
origin  were,  and  composed  in  the  knowledge  that 
no  natal  stigma  was  upon  him  to  try  the  strength 
of  her  affection.  Designing  to  generalise,  as 
women  do  (and  seem  tempted  to  do  most  when 
they  are  secretly  speaking  from  their  own  emo- 
tions), she  said,  shyly  moving  her  shoulders,  with 
a  forefinger  laying  down  the  principle  : 

"  You  know,  my  dear,  if  one  esteemed  such  a 
person  very  very  much,  and  were  quite  sure, 
without  any  doubt,  that  he  liked  you  in  return — 
that    is,    completely   liked    you,   and   was    quite 
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devoted,  and  made  no  concealment — I  mean,  if 
he  was  very  superior,  and  like  other  men — you 
know  what  I  mean — and  had  none  of  the  cringing 
ways  some  of  them  have — I  mean,  supposing  him 
and  handsome,  taking " 

"  Just  like  William,"  Rose  cut  her  short ;  and 
we  may  guess  her  to  have  had  some  one  in  her 
head  for  her  to  conceive  that  Jenny  must  be 
speaking  of  anyone  in  particular. 

A  young  lady  who  can  have  male  friends,  as 
well  as  friends  of  her  own  sex,  is  not  usually 
pressing  and  secret  in  her  confidences,  possibly 
because  such  a  young  lady  is  not  always  nursing 
baby-passions,  and  does  not  require  her  sex's 
coddling  and  posseting  to  keep  them  alive. 
With  Rose  love  will  be  full  grown  when  it  is 
once  avowed,  and  will  know  where  to  go  to  be 
nourished. 

"Merely  an  idea  I  had,"  she  said  to  Jenny,  who 
betra}-ed  her  mental  pre -occupation  by  putting 
the  question  for  the  questions  last. 

Her  Uncle  Melville  next  received  a  visit  from 
the  restless  young  woman.  To  him  she  spoke  not 
a  word  of  the  inferior  classes,  but  as  a  special 
favourite  of  the  diplomatist's,  begged  a  gift  of  him 
for  her  proximate  birthday.  Pushed  to  explain 
what  it  was,  she  said,  "It's  something  I  want  you 
to  do  for  a  friend  of  mine,  Uncle  Mel. 

The  diplomatist  instanced  a  few  of  the  modest 
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requests  little  maids  prefer  to  people  they  presume 
to  have  power  to  grant. 

u  Xo,  it's  nothing  nonsensical,"  said  Rose;  "  I 
want  you  to  get  my  friend  Evan  an  appointment. 
You  can  if  you  like,  you  know,  Uncle  Mel,  and 
it's  a  shame  to  make  him  lose  his  time  when  he's 
young  and  does  his  work  so  well — that  you  can't 
deny !  Now,  please,  be  positive,  Uncle  Mel. 
You  know  I  hate — I  have  no  faith  in  your  'nous 
verr&ns'     Say  you  will,  and  at  once." 

The  diplomatist  pretended  to  have  his  weather- 
eje  awakened. 

"  You  seem  very  anxious  about  feathering  the 
young  fellow's  nest,  Eosey  ?  " 

"  There,"  cried  Eose,  with  the  maiden's  mature 
experience  of  us,  "  isn't  that  just  like  men  ? 
They  never  can  believe  you  can  be  entirely  dis- 
interested !  " 

"  Hulloa  !  "  the  diplomatist  sung  out,  "I  didn't 
say  anything,  Eosey." 

She  reddened  at  her  hastiness,  but  retrieved  it 
by  saying : 

"  Xo,  but  you  listen  to  your  wife,  3Tou  know 
you  do,  Uncle  Mel,  and  now  there's  Aunt  Shorne 
and  the  other  women,  who  make  you  think  just 
what  they  like  about  me,  because  they  hate 
mama/' 

"  Don't  use  strong  words,  my  dear.*' 

"  But  it's  abominable  !  "  cried  Eose.     "  They 
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asked  mama  yesterday  what  Evan's  being  here 
meant  ?  Why,  of  course,  he's  your  secretary,  and 
my  friend,  and  mama  very  properly  stopped 
them,  and  so  will  I !  As  for  me,  I  intend  to  stay 
at  Beckle}-,  I  can  tell  you,  dear  old  hoy."  Uncle 
Mel  had  a  soft  arm  round  his  neck,  and  was  being 
fondled.  "  And  I'm  not  going  to  be  bred  up  to 
go  into  a  harem,  you  may  be  sure." 

The  diplomatist  whistled,  "You  talk  your 
mother  with  a  vengeance,  Rosey." 

"And  she's  the  only  sensible  woman  I  know," 
said  Rose.  "Now  promise  me  —  in  earnest. 
Don't  let  them  mislead  you,  for  you  know  you're 
quite  a  child,  out  of  your  politics,  and  I  shall 
take  you  in  hand  myself.  Why,  now,  think, 
Uncle  Mel!  wouldn't  any  girl,  as  silly  as  they  make 
me  out,  hold  her  tongue — not  talk  of  him,  as  I 
do ;  and  because  I  really  do  feel  for  him  as  a 
friend.  See  the  difference  between  me  and 
Juley  !  " 

It  was  a  sad  sign  if  Rose  was  growing  a  bit  of  a 
hypocrite,  but  this  instance  of  Juliana's  different 
manner  of  showing  her  feelings  towards  Evan 
would  have  quieted  suspicion  in  shrewder  men, 
for  Juliana  watched  Evan's  shadow,  and  it  was 
thought  by  two  or  three  at  Beckley  Court,  that 
Evan  would  be  conferring  a  benefit  on  all  by 
carrying  off  the  romantically-inclined  but  little 
presentable  young  lady. 
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The  diplomatist  with  a  placid,  "  Well,  well !  " 
ultimately  promised  to  do  his  hest  for  Rose's 
friend,  and  then  Rose  said,  "  Now  I  leave  you  to 
the  Countess,"  and  went  and  sat  with  her  mother 
and  Drummond  Forth.  The  latter  was  strange 
in  his  conduct  to  Evan.  "While  blaming  Laxley's 
unmannered  behaviour,  he  seemed  to  think  that 
Laxley  had  grounds  for  it,  and  treated  Evan  with 
a  sort  of  cynical  deference  that  had,  for  the  last 
couple  of  days,  exasperated  Rose. 

"  Mama,  you  must  speak  to  Ferdinand,"  she 
burst  upon  the  conversation,  "  Drummond  is 
afraid  to — he  can  stand  by  and  see  my  friend 
insulted.  Ferdinand  is  insufferable  with  his 
pride — he's  jealous  of  everybody  who  has  man- 
ners, and  Drummond  approves  him,  and  I  will 
not  bear  it." 

Lady  Jocelyn  hated  household  worries,  and 
quietly  remarked  that  the  young  men  must  fight 
it  out  together. 

';  Xo,  but  it's  your  duty  to  interfere,  mama," 
said  Rose,  "  and  I  know  you  will  when  I  tell  you 
that  Ferdinand  declares  my  friend  Evan  is  a 
tradesman — beneath  his  notice.  Why,  it  insults 
me  !  " 

Lady  Jocelyn  looked  out  from  a  lofty  window 
on  such  veritable  squabbles  of  boys  and  girls  as 
Rose  revealed. 

"  Can't   you  help   them   to   run  on  smoothly 
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while  they're  here  ?  "  she  said  to  Brummoncl, 
and  he  related  the  scene  at  the  Green  Dragon. 

"  I  think  I  heard  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Some- 
thing Harrington,  Devonshire  people,"  said  Lady 
Jocelvn. 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  cried  Eose,  "  or  closely  related. 
I'm  sure  I  understood  the  Countess  that  it  was 
so.  She  brought  the  paper  with  the  death  in  it 
to  us  in  London,  and  shed  tears  over  it." 

"  She  showed  it  in  the  paper,  and  shed  tears 
over  it  ?  "  said  Drummond,  repressing  an  incli- 
nation to  laugh.  "  \Yas  her  father's  title  given 
in  fall  ?  " 

"  Sir  Abraham  Harrington,"  replied  Eose. 
"  I  think  she  said  father,  if  the  word  wasn't  too 
common-place  for  her." 

"  You  can  ask  old  Tom  when  he  comes,  if  you 
are  anxious  to  know,"  said  Drummond  to  her 
ladyship.  "  His  brother  married  one  of  the 
sisters.  By  the  way,  he's  coming,  too.  Har- 
rington ought  really  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

M  Now  you're  sneering,  Drummond,"  said 
Eose  :  "  for  you  know  there's  no  mystery  to 
clear  up." 

Drummond  and  Lady  Jocelyn  began  talking 
of  old  Tom  Cogglesby,  whom,  it  appeared,  the 
former  knew  intimately,  and  the  latter  had 
known. 

"  The  Cogglesbys  are  sons  of  a  cobbler,  Eose," 
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said  Lady  Jocelyn.     "You  must  try  and  be  civil 
to  them." 

"  Of  course  I  shall,  mama,"  Rose  answered, 
seriously. 

"  And  help  the  poor  Countess  to  bear  their 
presence  as  well  as  possible,"  said  Drummond. 
"  The  Harringtons  have  had  to  mourn  a  dreadful 
mesalliance.     Pity  the  Countess  !  " 

"Oh!  the  Countess!  the  Countess!"  exclaimed 
Rose  to  Drummond's  pathetic  shake  of  the  head. 
She  and  Drummond  were  fully  agreed  about  the 
Countess  ;  Drummond  mimicking  the  lady:  "  In 
verity,  she  is  most  mellifluous ! "  while  Rose 
sugared  her  lips  and  leaned  gracefully  forward 
with  "  De  Saldar,  let  me  petition  you — since  we 
must  endure  our  title — since  it  is  not  to  be  3Tour 
Louisa  ?  "  and  her  eyes  sought  the  ceiling,  and 
her  hand  slowly  melted  into  her  drapery,  as  the 
Countess  was  wont  to  effect  it. 

Lady  Jocelyn  laughed,  but  said:  "You're  too 
hard  upon  the  Countess.  The  female  euphuist 
is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  It's  a  different 
kind  from  the  Precieuse.  She  is  not  a  Prt'cieuse. 
She  has  made  a  capital  selection  of  her  vocabu- 
lary from  Johnson,  and  does  not  work  it  badly,  if 
we  may  judge  by  Harry  and  Melville.  Euphuism 
in  '  woman '  is  the  popular  ideal  of  a  Duchess. 
She  has  it  by  nature,  or  she  has  studied  it :  and 
if  so,  you  must  respect  her  abilities." 
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"  Yes — Harry  !  "  said  Rose,  who  was  angry  at  a 
loss  of  influence  over  her  rough  brother,  "  any 
one  could  manage  Harry!  and  Uncle  Mel's  a 
goose.  You  should  see  what  a  '  female  euphuist  ' 
Dorry  is  getting.  She  says  in  the  Countess's 
hearing :  '  Rose  !  I  should  in  verity  wish  to  play, 
if  it  were  pleasing  to  my  sweet  cousin?'  I'm 
ready  to  die  with  laughing.    I  don't  do  it,  mama." 

The  Countess,  thus  being  discussed,  was 
closeted  with  old  Mrs.  Bonner:  not  idle.  Like 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  she  had  crossed  her  Alps  in 
attaining  Beckley  Court,  and  here  in  the  enemy's 
country  the  wary  general  found  herself  under  the 
necessity  of  tin-owing  up  entrenchments  to  fly  to 
in  case  of  defeat.  Sir  Abraham  Harrington  of 
Torquay,  who  had  helped  her  to  cross  the  Alps, 
became  a  formidable  barrier  against  her  return. 

Meantime  Evan  was  riding  over  to  Fallow- 
field,  and  as  he  rode  under  black  visions  between 
the  hedgeways  crowned  with  their  hop-garlands, 
a  fragrance  of  roses  saluted  his  nostril,  and  he 
called  to  mind  the  red  and  the  white  the  peerless 
representative  of  the  two  had  given  him,  and 
which  he  had  thrust  sullenly  in  his  breast- 
pocket :  and  he  drew  them  out  to  look  at  them 
reproachfully  and  sigh  farewell  to  all  the  roses 
of  life,  when  in  company  with  them  he  found  in 
his  hand  the  forgotten  letter  delivered  to  him 
on   the    cricket-field  the   day  of  the  memorable 
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match.  He  smelt  at  the  roses,  and  turned  the 
letter  this  way  and  that.  His  name  was  cor- 
rectly worded  on  the  outside.  With  an  odd 
reluctance  to  open  it,  he  kept  trifling  over  the 
flowers,  and  then  broke  the  broad  seal,  and  these 
are  the  words  that  met  his  eyes  :  — 

"Mr.  Evan  Harrington, 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  be  a  tailor, 
instead  of  a  Tomnoddy.  ■  You're  right.  Not  too 
many  men  in  the  world — plenty  of  nincompoops. 

"  Don't  be  made  a  weathercock  of  by  a  parcel 
of  women.  I  want  to  find  a  man  worth  some- 
thing. If  you  go  on  with  it,  you  shall  end  by 
riding  in  your  carriage,  and  cutting  it  as  fine  as 
any  of  them.  I'll  take  care  your  belly  is  not 
punished  while  j'ou're  about  it. 

"  From  the  time  your  name  is  over  your  shop, 
I  give  you  300/.  per  annum. 

"  Or  stop.  There's  nine  of  }tou.  They  shall 
have  4:01.  per  annum  a-piece.  9  times  40,  eh? 
That's  better  than  300Z.,  if  you  know  how  to 
reckon.  Don't  you  wish  it  was  ninety-nine 
tailors  to  a  man !  I  could  do  that,  too,  and  it 
would  not  break  me ;  so  don't  be  a  proud  young 
ass,  or  111  throw  my  money  to  the  geese.  Lots 
of  them  in  the  world.  How  many  geese  to  a 
tailor? 

"  Go  on  for  five  years,  and  I  double  it. 
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"  Give  it  up,  and  I  give  you  up. 

"  No  question  about  me.  The  first  tailor  can 
be  paid  his  -iOl.  in  advance,  by  applying  at  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  Grist,  Gray's  Inn  Square, 
Gray's  Inn.  Let  him  say  he  is  tailor  Xo.  1,  and 
show  this  letter,  signed  Agreed,  with  your  name 
in  full  at  bottom.  This  will  do — monej-  will  be 
paid — no  questions  one  side  or  other.  So  on — 
the  whole  nine.  The  end  of  the  year  they  can 
give  a  dinner  to  their  acquaintance.  Send  in  bill 
to  Messrs.  Grist. 

"  The  advice  to  you  to  take  the  cash  according 
to  terms  mentioned  is  advice  of 

"A  Friend." 

"  P.S.  You  shall  have  your  wine.  Consult 
among  yourselves,  and  carry  it  by  majority  what 
wine  it's  to  be.  Five  carries  it.  Dozen  and  half 
per  tailor,  per  annum — that's  the  limit." 

It  was  certainly  a  very  hot  day.  The  pores  of 
his  skin  were  prickling,  and  his  face  was  fiery ; 
and  yet  he  increased  his  pace,  and  broke  into 
a  wild  gallop  for  a  mile  or  so  ;  then  suddenly 
turned  his  horse's  head  back  for  Beckley.  The 
secret  of  which  evolution  was,  that  he  had  caught 
the  idea  of  a  plotted  insult  of  Laxley's  in  the 
letter,  for  when  the  blood  is  up  we  are  drawn  the 
way  the  tide  sets  strongest,  and  Evan  was  pre- 
pared to  swear  that  Laxley  had  written  the  letter, 
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because  lie  was  burning  to  chastise  the  man  who 
had  injured  him  with  Rose. 

Sure  that  lie  was  about  to  confirm  his  sus- 
picion, he  read  it  again,  gazed  upon  Beckley 
Court  in  the  sultry  light,  and  turned  for  Fallow- 
field  once  more,  devising  to  consult  Mr.  John 
Raikes  on  the  subject. 

The  letter  had  a  smack  of  crabbed  age  hardly 
counterfeit.  The  savour  of  an  old  eccentric's 
sour  generosity  was  there.  Evan  fell  into  bitter 
laughter  at  the  idea  of  Rose  glancing  over  his 
shoulder  and  asking  him  what  nine  of  him  to  a 
man  meant.  He  heard  her  clear  voice  pursuing 
him.  He  could  not  get  away  from  the  mocking 
sound  of  Rose  beseeching  him  to  instruct  her 
on  that  point.  How  if  the  letter  were  genuine  ? 
He  began  to  abhor  the  sight  and  touch  of  the 
paper,  for  it  struck  division  cold  as  death  be- 
tween him  and  his  darling.  He  saw  now  the 
immeasurable  hopes  his  residence  at  Beckley 
had  lured  him  to.  Rose  had  slightly  awakened 
him  :  this  letter  was  blank  day  to  his  soul.  He 
saw  the  squalid  shop,  the  good,  stern,  barren- 
spirited  mother,  the  changeless  drudgery,  the 
existence  which  seemed  indeed  no  better  than 
what  the  ninth  of  a  man  was  fit  for.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  mother  came  on  him  once  more. 
Dared  he  reject  the  gift  if  true?  No  spark  of 
gratitude  could  he  feel,  but  chained,  dragged  at 
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the  heels  of  his  fate,  he  submitted  to  think  it 
true ;  resolving  the  next  moment  that  it  was  a 
fabrication  and  a  trap:  but  he  flung  away  the 
roses. 

As  idle  as  a  painted  cavalier  upon  a  painted 
drop-scene,  the  figure  of  Mr.  John  Raikes  was  to 
be  observed  leaning  with  crossed  legs  against  a 
shady  pillar  of  the  Green  Dragon ;  eyeing  alter- 
nately, with  an  indifference  he  did  not  care  to 
conceal,  the  assiduous  pecking  in  the  dust  of 
some  cocks  and  hens  that  had  strayed  from  the 
yard  of  the  inn,  and  the  sleepy  blinking  in  the 
sun  of  an  old  dog  at  his  feet:  nor  did  Evan's 
appearance  discompose  the  sad  sedateness  of  his 
demeanour. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  here  still,"  he  answered  Evan's 
greeting,  with  a  flaccid  gesture.  "  Don't  excite 
me  too  much.  A  little  at  a  time.  I  can't 
bear  it ! :' 

"  How  now '?  \Yhat  is  it  now,  Jack  ?  "  said 
Evan. 

Mr.  Raikes  pointed  at  the  dog.  "  I've  made 
a  bet  with  myself  he  won't  wag  his  tail  within 
the  next  ten  minutes.  The  tail  is  that  animal's 
tongue.  'Tis  thus  we  talk.  I  beg  of  you,  Har- 
rington, to  remain  silent  for  both  our  sakes." 

Evan  was  induced  to  look  at  the  dog,  and  the 
dog  looked  at  him,  and  gently  moved  his  tail. 

"  I've  lost ! "   cried  Jack,  in  languid   anguish. 
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"  He's  getting  excited.     He'll  go  mad.     We  're 
not  accustomed  to  this  in  Fallowfield." 

Evan  dismounted,  and  was  going  to  tell  him 
the  news  he  had  for  him,  when  his  attention 
was  distracted  by  the  sight  of  Rose's  maid, 
Polly  Wheedle,  splendidly  bonneted,  who  slipped 
past  them  into  the  inn ;  after  repulsing  Jack's 
careless  attempt  to  caress  her  chin ;  which  caused 
Jack  to  tell  Evan  that  he  could  not  get  on  without 
the  society  of  intellectual  women. 

Evan  called  a  boy  to  hold  the  horse. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  before,  Jack  ?  " 

In  the  tones  of  tragedy  Jack  replied  :  "  Once. 
Your  pensioner  up -stairs  she  comes  to  visit.  I  do 
suspect  there  kinship  is  betwixt  them.  Ay  !  one 
might  swear  them  sisters.  Plainly,  Harrington, 
her  soul  is  prosaic.  I  have  told  her  I  am  fain, 
but  that  fate  is  against  it.  She  has  advised  me 
to  get  a  new  hat  before  I  consider  the  question. 
These  country  creatures  are  all  for  show  !  She  's 
a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  petrified  street — 
the  old  man  with  the  brown-gaitered  legs  and  the 
doubled- up  old  woman  with  the  crutch.  Heigho  ! 
I  heard  the  London  horn  this  morning." 

Evan  thrust  the  letter  in  his  hands,  telling  him 
to  read  and  form  an  opinion  on  it,  and  went  in 
the  track  of  Miss  Wheedle. 

Mr.  Raikes  resumed  his  station  against  the 
pillar,  and  held  the  letter  out  on  a  level  with  his 
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thigh.  Acting  (as  it  was  his  nature  to  do  off  the 
stage),  he  had  not  exaggerated  his  profound 
melancholy.  Of  a  light  soil  and  with  a  tropical 
temperament,  he  had  exhausted  all  lively  recol- 
lection of  his  brilliant  career,  and,  in  the  short 
time  since  Evan  had  parted  with  him,  sunk 
abjectly  down  into  the  belief  that  he  was  fixed  in 
Fallowfield  for  life.  His  spirit  pined  for  agita- 
tion and  events.  The  horn  of  the  London  coach 
had  sounded  distant  metropolitan  glories  in  the 
ears  of  the  exile  in  rustic  parts. 

Sighing  heavily,  Jack  opened  the  letter,  in 
simple  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend  ;  for 
he  would  have  preferred  to  stand  contemplating 
his  own  state  of  hopeless  stagnation.  The  scep- 
tical expression  he  put  on  when  he  had  read  the 
letter  through  must  not  deceive  us.  Air.  John 
Raikes  had  dreamed  of  a  beneficent  eccentric  old 
gentleman  for  many  years :  one  against  whom, 
haply,  he  had  bumped  in  a  crowded  thorough- 
fare, and  had  with  cordial  p°iiteness  begged 
pardon  of;  had  then  picked  up  his  walking-stick; 
restored  it,  venturing  a  witty  remark  ;  retired, 
accidentally  dropping  his  card- case  ;  subse- 
quently, to  his  astonishment  and  gratification, 
receiving  a  pregnant  missive  from  that  old  gen- 
tleman's lawyer.  Or  it  so  happened,  that  Mr. 
Raikes  met  the  old  gentleman  at  a  tavern,  and, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  signal  dexterity,  relieved  him 
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from  a  bone  in  his  throat,  and  reluctantly  im- 
parted his  address  on  issuing  from  the  said 
tavern.  Or  perhaps  it  was  a  lonely  highway 
where  the  old  gentleman  walked,  and  Mr.  John 
Raikes  had  his  name  in  the  papers  for  a  deed  of 
heroism,  nor  was  man  ungrateful.  Since  he  had 
eaten  up  his  uncle,  this  old  gentleman  of  his 
dreams  walked  in  town  and  country — only,  and 
alas !  Mr.  Raikes  could  never  encounter  him 
in  the  flesh.  The  muscles  of  his  face,  therefore, 
are  no  index  to  the  real  feelings  of  Mr.  Raikes 
when  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  and  reflected  that  the  dream  of  his 
luck — his  angelic  old  gentleman — had  gone  and 
wantonly  bestowed  himself  upon  Evan  Harring- 
ton, instead  of  the  expectant  and  far  worthier 
John  Raikes.  "Worthier  inasmuch  as  he  gave  him 
credence  for  existing  long  ere  he  knew  of  him, 
and  beheld  him  manifest. 

Mr.  Raikes  retreated  to  the  vacant  parlour  of 
the  Green  Dragon,  and  there  Evan  found  him 
staring  at  the  unfolded  letter,  his  head  between 
his  cramped  fists,  with  a  desperate  contraction  of 
his  mouth.  Evan  was  troubled  by  what  he  had 
seen  up-stairs,  and  did  not  speak  till  Jack  looked 
up  and  said,  "  Oh,  there  you  are." 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think,  Jack  ?  " 
"  Yes— it's  all  right,"'  .Air.  Raikes  rejoined  in 
most  matter-of-course  tone,  and  then  he  stepped 
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to  the  window,  and  puffed  a  very  deep  breath 
indeed,  and  glanced  from  the  straight  line  of  the 
street  to  the  heavens,  with  whom,  injured  as  he 
was,  he  felt  more  at  home  now  that  he  knew  them 
capable  of  miracles. 

"Is  it  a  bad  joke  played  upon  me?"  said 
Evan. 

Mr.  Raikes  upset  a  chair.  "  It's  quite  childish- 
You're  made  a  gentleman  for  life,  and  you  ask  if 
it's  a  joke  played  upon  you !  It's  perfectly 
maddening  !     There — there  goes  my  hat !  " 

With  a  vehement  kick,  Mr.  Raikes  despatched 
his  ancient  head- gear  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
saying  that  he  must  have  some  wine,  and  would, 
and  very  disdainful  was  his  look  at  Evan,  when 
the  latter  attempted  to  reason  him  into  economy. 
He  ordered  the  wine ;  drank  a  glass,  which 
coloured  a  new  mood  in  him;  and  affecting 'a 
practical  manner,  said : 

"  I  confess  I  have  been  a  little  hurt  with  you, 
Harrington.  You  left  me  stranded  on  the  desert 
isle.  I  thought  myself  abandoned.  I  thought  I 
should  never  see  anything  but  the  lengthening  of 
an  endless  bill  on  my  landlady's  face — my  sole 
planet.  I  was  resigned  till  I  heard  my  friend 
'  to-lootl '  this  morning.  He  kindled  recollection. 
I  drank  a  pint  of  ale  bang  off  to  drown  him,  and 
still  to  feel  the  wretch's  dying  kicks.  But,  hem  ! 
this  is  a  tidy  port,  and  that  was  a  freshish  sort  of 

i>2 
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girl  that  3*011  were  riding  with  when  we  parted 
last !  She  laughs  like  the  true  metal.  I  suppose 
you  know  it's  the  identical  damsel  I  met  the  day 
before,  and  owe  it  to  for  the  downs — I've  a  com- 
pliment ready  made  for  her.  Well,  you  can  stick 
up  to  her  now." 

"  Will  you  speak  seriously,  Jack,"  said  Evan. 
"  What  is  your  idea  of  this  letter  ?  " 

"I  have,"  returned  Mr.  Eaikes,  beginning  to 
warm  to  his  wine,  "  typified  my  ideas  eloquently 
enough,  Harrington,  if  you  weren't  the  prosiest 
old  mortal  that  ever  hood-winked  Fortune.  I 
tell  you  you  may  marry  the  girl :  I  kick  out  the 
crown  of  my  hat.     I  can  do  no  more." 

"  You  really  think  it  written  in  good  faith  ?  " 

"  Look  here."  Mr.  Eaikes  put  on  a  calmness. 
"  You  got  up  the  other  night,  and  said  you  were 
a  'tailor — a  devotee  of  the  cabbage  and  the  goose. 
Why  the  notion  didn't  strike  me  is  extraordinary 
— I  ought  to  have  known  my  man.  However, 
the  old  gentleman  who  gave  the  supper — he's 
evidently  one  of  your  beastly  rich  old  ruffianly 
republicans — spent  part  of  his  time  in  America, 
I  dare  say.     Put  two  and  two  together." 

"  You're  too  deep  for  me,  Jack,"  said  Evan. 

"  Oh,  you  can  afford  to  pun,"  Jack  pursued, 
painfully  repressing  his  wrath  at  Evan's  dulness 
and  luck. 

But  as    Harrington    desired   plain  prose,  Mr, 
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Raikes  tamed  his  imagination  to  deliver  it.  He 
pointed  distinctly  at  the  old  gentleman  who  gave 
the  supper  as  the  writer  of  the  letter.  Evan,  in 
return,  confided  to  him  his  history  and  present 
position,  and  Mr.  Raikes,  without  cooling  to  his 
fortunate  friend,  became  a  trifle  patronising. 

"  You  said  your  father — I  think  I  remember 
at  old  Cudford's — was  a  cavalry  officer,  a  bold 
dragoon  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  replied  Evan.     "  I  told  a  lie." 

Mr.  Raikes  whistled.  "  That's  very  wrong, 
you  know,  Harrington." 

"  Yes.  I'm  more  ashamed  of  the  lie  than  of  the 
fact.  Oblige  me  by  not  reverting  to  the  subject. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,"  added  Evan,  with  frank 
bitterness,  "  I  don't  like  the  name." 

Quoth  Jack  :  "  Truly  it  has  a  tang.  I  should 
have  to  drink  at  somebody  else's  expense  to  get 
up  the  courage  to  call  myself  a  sn —  a  shears-man, 
say." 

Evan  had  to  bear  with  the  sting  of  similar 
observations  till  he  begged  Jack  to  tell  him  the 
condition  of  his  father,  and  the  limit  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them. 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,"  said  Jack.  "  I  forget 
myself." 

Evan  firmly  repeated  his  request  for  the  infor- 
mation. 

"He  is  an  officer,  Harrington." 
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"  In  what  regiment  ?  " 

"  Government  employ,  friend  Harrington." 

"  Of  course.     Where  ?  " 

"  In  the  Customs — high  up." 

Mr  Raikes  stooped  from  the  announcement  to 
plunge  at  Evan's  hand  and  shake  it  warmly, 
assuring  him  that  he  did  not  measure  the  difference 
between  them ;  adding,  with  a  significant  nod, 
"  We  rank  from  our  mother  ;  "  as  if  the  Customs 
scarcely  satisfied  the  Raikes-brood. 

Then  they  talked  over  the  singular  letter  unin- 
terruptedly, and  Evan,  wanting  money  for  the  girl 
lip-stairs,  for  Jack's  bill  at  the  Green  Dragon,  and 
for  his  own  immediate  requirements,  and  with  the 
bee  buzzing  of  Rose  in  his  ears :  "  She  does  not 
love  you — she  despises  you,"  consented  ultimately 
to  sign  his  name  to  it,  and  despatch  Jack  forth- 
with to  Messrs.  Grist,  a  prospect  that  brought 
wild  outcries  of  "  Alarums  and  Excursions ! — 
hautboys  !  "  from  the  dramatic  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  John  Raikes. 

"  You'll  find  it's  an  imposition,"  said  Evan, 
for  having  here  signed  the  death-warrant  of  his 
love,  he  passionately  hoped  it  might  be  moonshine. 

"  Xo  more  an  imposition  than  it's  50  of 
Virgil,"  quoth  the  rejected  usher. 

"  It  must  be  a  plot,"  said  Evan. 

"  It's  the  best  joke  that  will  be  made  in  my 
time,"  said  Mr.  Raikes,  rubbing  his  hands. 
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.'■  And  now  listen  to  your  luck,"  said  Evan  ;  "  I 
h  mine  were  like  it !  "  and  Jack  heard  of  Lady 
Jocelyn's  offer.  He  heard  also  that  the  y<  rong  lady 
he  was  to  instruct  was  an  heiress,  and  immediately 
inspected  his  garments,  and  showed  the  sacred 
necessity  there  was  for  him  to  refit  in  London, 
under  the  hands  of  scientific  tailors.  Evan  then 
wrote  him  out  an  introduction  to  INIr.  Goren, 
counted  out  the  contents  of  his  purse  (which  Jack 
had  reduced  in  his  study  of  the  pastoral  game  of 
skittles,  he  confessed),  and  calculated  in  a  nig- 
gardly way,  how  far  it  would  go  to  supply  Jack's 
wants;  sighing,  as  he  did  it.  to  think  of  Jack  in- 
led  at  Beckley  Court,  while  Jack,  comparing 
his  luck  with  Evan's,  had  discovered  it  to  he  dis- 
mally inferior. 

"  Oh,  confound  those  bellows  you  keep  blow- 
ing!" he  exclaimed.  "I  wish  to  be  decently 
polite,  Harrington,  but  you  annoy  me.  Excuse 
me,  pray,  but  the  most  unexampled  case  of  a  lucky 
beggar  that  ever  was  known — and  to  hear  him 
panting  and  ready  to  whimper — it's  outrageous. 
You've  only  to  put  up  your  name,  and  there  yon 
are — an  independent  gentleman  !  By  Jingo!  this 
isn't  such  a  dull  world.  John  Raikes  !  thou  livest 
in  times.  I  feel  warm  in  the  sun  of  your  prospe- 
rity, Harrington.  Now  listen  to  me.  Propound 
thou  no  inquiries  anywhere  about  the  old  fellow 
who  gave  the  supper.      Humour  his    whim — he 
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won't  Lave  it.  All  Fallowfield  is  paid  to  keep 
him  secret.  I  know  it  for  a  fact.  I  plied  my 
rustic  friends  every  night.  '  Eat  you  yer  victuals, 
and  drink  yer  beer,  and  none  o'  yer  prvin's  and 
peerin's  among  we  ! '  That's  my  rebuff  from 
farmer  Broadmead.  And  that  old  buy  knows 
more  than  he  will  tell.  I  saw  his  cunning  old 
eye  cock.  Be  silent,  Harrington.  Let  discretion 
be  the  seal  of  thy  luck." 

"  You  can  reckon  on  my  silence,"  said  Evan. 
"I  believe  in  no  such  folly.  Men  don't  do  these 
things." 

"  Ha  !  "  went  Mr  Baikes,  contemptuously. 

Of  the  two  he  was  the  foolishest  fellow ;  but 
quacks  have  cured  incomprehensible  maladies,  and 
foolish  fellows  have  an  instinct  for  eccentric 
actions. 

Telling  Jack  to  finish  the  wine,  Evan  rose 
to  go. 

"  Did  you  order  the  horse  to  be  fed  ?  " 

"  Did  I  order  the  feeding  of  the  horse  ?  M  said 
Jack,  rising  and  yawning.  "  No,  I  forgot  him- 
Who  can  think  of  horses  now  ?  " 

"  Poor  brute  !  "  muttered  Evan,  and  went  out 
to  see  to  him. 

"  Poor  brute,  indeed  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Baikes,  in- 
dignantly ;  for  to  have  leisure  to  pity  an  animal, 
one  must,  according  to  his  ideas,  be  on  a  lofty 
elevation  of  luck,  and  Evan's  concealment  of  his 
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exultation  was  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  that  offended 
him. 

The  ostler  fortunately  had  required  no  instruc- 
tions to  give  the  horse  a  good  feed  of  corn. 
Evan  mounted,  and  rode  out  of  the  yard  to 
where  Jack  was  standing,  bare-headed,  in  his 
old  posture  against  the  pillar,  of  which  the  shade 
had  rounded,  and  the  evening  sun  shone  full  on 
him  over  a  black  cloud.     He  now  looked  calmly 

gay. 

"  I'm  laughing  at  the  agricultural  Broadmead  !  " 

DO  O 

he  said :  "  '  None  o'  yer  pryin's  and  peerin's  !  ' 
There  is  no  middle  grade  in  rustic  respect.  You're 
their  lord,  or  you're  their  equal.  So  it  is.  Though 
I  believe  he  thought  me  more  than  mortal.  He 
thought  my  powers  of  amusing  prodigious.  '  Dang 
'un,  he  do  maak  a  chap  laugh  !  '  Well,  Har- 
rington, that  sort  of  homage  isn't  much,  I 
admit." 

"  Eh,  where  are  you  now  ?  "  said  Evan. 

"  Merely  reflecting  that  these  rustics  are  acute 
in  their  way,"  Jack  pursued.  "I'm  not  sure  I 
shan't  feel  a  touch  of  regret " 

Mr.  Raikes  rubbed  his  forehead  like  one  per- 
plexed by  self-contemplation. 

"I  fancy,"  said  Evan,  trying  to  be  shrewd, 
"  you're  a  man  to  be  always  regretting  the  day 
you've  left  behind  you." 

Too  deep  in  himself  to  answer,  if  indeed  he  did 
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not  despise  his  friend's  little  penetrative  insight, 
Mr.  Raikes  silently  accepted  his  last  instructions 
about  the  presentation  of  the  letter  to  Messrs. 
Grist,  and  even  condescended  to  be  quiet  while 
the  behaviour  he  was  bound  to  adopt  as  tutor  to 
a  young  lady  was  outlined  for  him  by  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Even  so,"  he  assented,  abstractedly.  "  As  you 
observe.  Just  as  you  observe.  Exactly.  The 
poets  are  not  such  fools  as  you  take  them  to  be, 
Harrington  !  " 

Evan  knitted  a  puzzled  brow  at  Jack,  beneath 
him. 

Jack  pursued  :  "  There's  something  in  a  pas- 
toral life,  after  all." 

"  Pastoral !  "  muttered  Evan.  "  I  was  speak- 
ing of  you  at  Beckley,  and  hope  when  you're 
there  you  won't  make  me  regret  my  introduction 
of  you.  Keep  your  mind  on  old  Cudford's  mutton- 
bone." 

"  I  perfectly  understood  you,"  said  Jack.  "  I'm 
presumed  to  be  in  luck.  Ingratitude  is  not  my 
fault — I'm  afraid  ambition  is  !  " 

These  remarks  appeared  to  Evan  utterly  random 
and  distraught,  and  he  grew  impatient. 

It  was  perhaps  unphilosophical  to  be  so,  but 
who  can  comprehend  the  flights  of  an  imaginative 
mind  built  upon  a  mercurial  temperament  ?  In 
rapidity  it  rivals  any  force  in  nature,  and  weird 
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is  the  accuracy  with  which,  when  it  once  has  an 
heiress  in  view,  however  great  the  distance 
separating  them,  it  will  hit  that  rifle-mark  dead 
in  the  centre.  The  head  whirls  describing  it. 
Nothing  hi  Eastern  romance  eclipsed  the  mar- 
vels that  were  possible  in  the  brain  of  John 
Raikes.  And  he,  moreover,  had  just  been  drink- 
ing port,  and  had  seen  his  dream  of  a  miracle 
verified. 

AYhen,  therefore,  Mr.  Raikes,  with  a  kindly  for- 
lorn smile,  full  of  wistful  regret,  turned  his  finger 
towards  the  Green  Dragon,  and  said :  "  Depend 
upon  it,  Harrington,  there's  many  a  large  landed 
proprietor  envies  the  man  who  lives  at  his  ease  in 
a  comfortable  old  inn  like  that  !  "  it  was  as  the 
wind  that  blew  to  Evan  ;  not  a  luminous  revela- 
tion of  character  ;  and  he  gave  Jack  a  curt  good- 
bye. 

Whither,  with  his  blood  warmed  by  the  wine 
and  his  foot  upon  one  fulfilled  miracle,  had  Mr. 
John  Raikes  shot  ?  What  did  he  regret  ?  Perhaps 
it  was  his  nature  to  cling  to  anything  he  was 
relinquishing,  and  he  accused  his  invitation  to 
Beckley  Court,  and  the  young  heiress  there,  as 
the  cause  of  it.  Now  that  he  had  to  move,  he 
may  have  desired  to  stay;  and  the  wish  to  stay 
may  have  forced  him  to  think  that  nothing  but 
a  great  luck  could  expel  from  such  easy  quarters. 
Magnify   these    and    consecutive    considerations 
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immensely,   and  you  approach  to  a  view  of  the 
mind  of  Raikes. 

But  he  looked  sad,  and  Evan  was  sorry  for 
him,  and  thinking  that  he  had  heen  rather  sharp 
at  parting,  turned  half-way  down  the  street  to 
wave  his  hand,  and  lo,  John  Raikes  was  circling 
both  arms  in  air  madly  :  he  had  undergone  a 
fresh  change  ;  for  now  that  they  were  separated, 
Mr.  Raikes  no  longer  compared  their  diverse 
lucks,  hut  joined  both  in  one  intoxicating  cordial 
draught ;  and  the  last  sight  of  him  showed  him 
marching  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  inn,  quick 
step,  with  inflated  cheeks,  and  his  two  fists  in 
the  form  of  a  trumpet  at  his  mouth,  blowing 
jubilee. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

IN    WHICH    EVAN    CALLS    HIMSELF    GENTLEMAN. 

The  laughable  contrast  of  John  Raikes  melan- 
choly and  John  Eaikes  revived,  lingered  with 
Evan  as  he  rode  out  of  Fallowfield,  till  he  laughed 
himself  into  a  sombre  fit,  and  read  the  letter  again 
in  memory.  Genuine,  or  a  joke  of  the  enemy,  it 
spoke  wakening  facts  to  him.  He  leapt  from  the 
spell  Rose  had  encircled  him  with.  Strange  that 
he  should  have  rushed  into  that  dream  with  his 
eyes  open !  But  he  was  fully  awake  now.  He 
would  speak  his  last  farewell  to  her,  and  so  end 
the  earthly  happiness  he  paid  for  in  deep  humi- 
liation, and  depart  into  that  gray  cold  mist  where 
his  duty  lay.  It  is  thus  that  young  men  occa- 
sionally design  to  burst  from  the  circle  of  the 
passions,  and  think  that  they  have  done  it,  when 
indeed  they  are  but  making  the  circle  more 
swiftly.  Here  was  Evan  mouthing  his  farewell 
to  Rose,  using  phrases  so  profoundly  humble, 
that  a  listener  would  have  taken  them  for  bitter 
irony.  He  said  adieu  to  her, — pronouncing  it 
with  a  pathos  such  as  might  chance  to  melt  scorn- 
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ful  princesses.  He  tried  to  be  honest,  and  was  as 
much  so  as  his  disease  permitted. 

The  black  cloud  had  swallowed  the  sun  ;  and 
turning  off  to  the  short  cut  across  the  downs, 
Evan  soon  rode  between  the  wind  and  a  storm. 
He  could  see  the  heavy  burden  breasting  the 
beacon-point,  round  which  curled  leaden  arms, 
and  a  low  internal  growl  saluted  him  advancing. 
The  horse  laid  back  his  ears.  A  last  gust  from 
the  opposing  quarter  shook  the  furzes  and  the 
clumps  of  long  pale  grass,  and  straight  fell  columns 
of  rattling  white  rain,  and  in  a  minute  he  was 
closed  in  by  a  hissing  ring.  Men  thus  pelted 
abandon  without  protest  the  hope  of  retaining 
a  dry  particle  of  clothing  on  their  persons.  Com- 
pletely drenched,  the  track  lost,  everything  in 
dense  gloom  beyond  the  white  enclosure  that 
moved  with  him,  Evan  flung  the  reins  to  the 
horse,  and  curiously  watched  him  footing  on ;  for 
physical  discomfort  balanced  his  mental  pertur- 
bation, and  he  who  had  just  been  chafing  was  now 
quite  calm. 

Was  that  a  shepherd  crouched  under  the  thorn  ? 
The  place  betokened  a  shepherd,  but  it  really 
looked  like  a  bundle  of  the  opposite  sex ;  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  woman  gathered  up  with  her  gown 
over  her  head.  Apparently,  Mr.  Evan  Harrington 
was  destined  for  these  encounters.  The  thunder 
rolled  as  he  stopped  by  her  side,  and  called  out  to 
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her.  She  heard  him,  for  she  made  a  movement, 
but  without  sufficiently  disengaging  her  head  of 
its  covering  to  show  him  a  part  of  her  face. 

Bellowing  against  the  thunder,  Evan  bade  her 
throw  back  her  garment,  and  stand  and  give  him 
up  her  arms,  that  he  might  lift  her  on  the  horse 
behind  him. 

There  came  a  muffled  answer,  on  a  big  sob,  as 
it  seemed.  And  as  if  heaven  paused  to  hear,  the 
storm  was  mute. 

Could  he  have  heard  correctly  ?  The  words  he 
fancied  he  had  heard  were  : 

"  Best  bonnet." 

The  elements  undoubtedly  had  matter  for 
volleys  of  laughter,  for  the  moment  the  faint 
squeal  had  ceased,  they  crashed  deep  and  long 
from  end  to  end,  like  a  table  of  Titans  passing 
a  jest. 

Bain-drops,  hard  as  hail,  were  spattering  a  pool 
on  her  head.  Evan  stooped  his  shoulder,  seized 
the  soaked  garment,  and  pulled  it  back,  revealing 
the  features  of  Polly  Wheedle,  and  the  splendid 
bonnet  in  ruins — all  limp  and  stained. 

Polly  blinked  at  him  penitentially. 

"  Oh,  Mr,  Harrington ;  Oh,  ain't  I  punished  !  " 
she  whimpered. 

In  truth,  the  maid  resembled  a  well-watered 
poppy. 

Evan  told  her  to  stand  up  close  to  the  horse, 
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and  Tolly  stood  up  close,  looking  like  a  creature 
that  expected  a  whipping.  She  was  Buffering, 
poor  thing,  from  that  abject  sense  of  the  lack  of  a 
circumference,  which  takes  the  pride  out  of  women 
more  than  anything.  Note,  that  in  all  material 
fashions,  as  in  all  moral  observances,  women 
demand  a  circumference,  and  enlarge  it  more  and 
more  as  civilisation  advances.  Respect  the 
mighty  instinct,  however  mysterious  it  seem. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Harrington,  don't  laugh  at  me,"  said 
Polly. 

Evan  assured  her  that  he  was  seriously  exa- 
mining her  bonnet. 

"  It's  the  bonnet  of  a  draggletail,"  said  Polly, 
giving  up  her  arms,  and  biting  her  under  lip  for 
the  lift. 

With  some  display  of  strength,  Evan  got  the 
lean  creature  up  behind  him,  and  Polly  settled 
there,  and  squeezed  him  tightly  with  her  arms, 
excusing  the  liberty  she  took. 

They  mounted  the  beacon,  and  rode  along  the 
ridge  whence  the  west  became  visible,  and  a 
washed  edge  of  red  over  Beckley  church  spire  and 
the  woods  of  Beckley  Court. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  tarbe  punished  ? 
"What  brought  you  here  ?  "  said  Evan. 

"  Somebody  drove  me  to  Fallowfield  to  see 
my  poor  sister  Susan,"  returned  Polly,  half 
crying. 
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"  Well,  did  lie  bring  you  here  and  leave 
you?" 

"  No  :  he  wasn't  true  to  his  appointment  the 
moment  I  wanted  to  go  back  ;  and  I,  to  pay  him 
out,  I  determined  I'd  walk  it  where  he  shouldn't 
overtake  me,  and  on  came  the  storm  ....  And 
my  gown  spoilt,  and  such  a  bonnet !  " 

"  "Who  was  the  somebody  ?  " 

"  He's  a  Mr.  Nicholas  Frim,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Nicholas  Frim  will  be  very  unhappy,  I 
should  think." 

"  Yes,  that's  one  comfort,"  said  Polly  ruefully, 
drying  her  eyes. 

Closely  surrounding  a  young  man  as  a  young 
woman  must  be  when  both  are  on  the  same  horse, 
they  must,  as  a  rule,  talk  confidentially  together 
in  a  very  short  time.  His  "  Are  you  cold  ?  "  when 
Polly  shivered,  and  her  "  Oh,  no  ;  not  very,"  and 
a  slight  screwing  of  her  body  up  to  him,  as  she 
spoke,  to  assure  him  and  herself  of  it,  soon  made 
them  intimate. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Nicholas  Frim  mustn't  see  us 
riding  into  BecklejV  said  Evan. 

"  Oh,  my  gracious !  Ought  I  to  get  down, 
sir  ?  "     Polly  made  no  move,  however. 

"  Is  he  jealous  ?  " 

"  Only  when  I  make  him,  he  is." 

'*  That's  very  naughty  of  you." 

"  Yes,   I  know  it   is — all  the   "Wheedles   are. 
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Mother  says,  we  never  go  right  till  we've  once 
got  in  a  pickle." 

"You  ought  to  go  right  from  this  hour,"  said 
Evan. 

"  It's  'dizenzy  does  it,"  said  Polly.  "  And 
then  we're  ashamed  to  show  it.  My  poor  Susan 
went  to  stay  with  her  aunt  at  Bodley,  and  then  at 
our  cousin's  at  Hillford,  and  then  she  was  off  to 
Lymport  to  drown  her  poor  self,  I  do  believe, 
when  you  met  her.  And  all  because  we  can't 
bear  to  be  seen  when  we're  in  any  of  our 
pickles.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  look  at  me, 
Mr.  Harrington." 

"  You  look  very  pretty." 

"  It's  quite  impossible  I  can  now,"  said  Polly, 
with  a  wretched  effort  to  spread  open  her  collar. 
"I  can  see  myself  a  fright,  like  my  Miss  Rose 
did,  making  a  face  in  the  looking-glass  when  I 
was  undressing  her  last  night.  But,  do  you  know, 
I  would  much  rather  Nicholas  saw  us  than  some- 
body." 

"  Who's  that  ?  " 

"  Miss  Bonner.     She'd  never  forgive  me." 

"  Is  she  so  strict  ?  " 

"  She  only  uses  servants  for  spies,"  said  Polly. 
"  And  since  my  Miss  Rose  come — though  I'm  up 
a  step — I'm  still  a  servant,  and  Miss  Bonner'd 
be  in  a  fury  to  see  my — though  I'm  sure  we're 
quits   respectable,   Mr.  Harrington — my   having 
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hold  of  you  as  I'm  obliged  to,  and  can't  help  my- 
self. But  she'd  say  I  ought  to  tumble  off  rather 
than  touch  her  engaged  with  a  little  finger." 

"  Her  engaged  ?  "  cried  Evan. 

"  Ain't  you,  sir  ?  "  quoth  Polly.  "  I  under- 
stand you  were  going  to  be,  from  my  lady,  the 
Countess.  We  all  think  so  at  Beckley.  Why, 
look  how  Miss  Bonner  looks  at  you,  and  she's 
sure  to  have  plenty  of  money." 

This  was  Polly's  innocent  way  of  bringing  out 
a  word  about  her  own  young  mistress. 

Evan  controlled  any  denial  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  hand  of  Miss  Bonner.  He  said:  "Is  it 
your  mistress's  habit  to  make  faces  in  the  looking- 
glass  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened,"  said  Polly. 
"But  I'm  afraid  I'm  in  your  way,  sir.  Shall  I 
get  off  now?  " 

"  Not  by  any  means,"  said  Evan.  "  Make 
your  arm  tighter." 

"  Will  that  do  ?  "  asked  Polly. 

Evan  looked  round  and  met  her  appealing 
face,  over  which  the  damp  locks  of  hair  straggled. 
The  maid  was  fair :  it  was  fortunate  that  he  was 
thinking  of  the  mistress. 

"  Speak  on,"  said  Evan,  but  Polly  put  the 
question  whether  her  face  did  not  want  washing, 
and  so  earnestly  that  he  had  to  regard  it  again, 
and  compromised  the  case  by  saying  that  it  wanted 
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kissing  by  Nicholas  Frim,  which  set  Polly's  lips 
in  a  pout. 

"  I'm  sure  it  wants  kissing  by  nobody,"  she 
said,  adding  with  a  spasm  of  passion  :  "  Oh  !  I 
know  the  colours  of  my  bonnet  are  all  smeared 
over  it,  and  I'm  a  dreadful  fright." 

Evan  failed  to  adopt  the  proper  measures  to 
make  Miss  Wheedle's  mind  easy  with  regard  to 
her  appearance,  and  she  commenced  her  story 
rather  languidly. 

"  My  Miss  Eose — what  was  it  I  was  going  to 
tell?  Oh! — my  Miss  Eose.  You  must  know. 
Mr.  Harrington,  she's  very  fond  of  managing ;  I 
can  see  that,  though  I  haven't  known  her  long 
before  she  gave  up  short  frocks ;  and  she  said  to 
Mr.  Laxley,  who's  going  to  marry  her  some  day, 
1  She  didn't  like  my  lady,  the  Countess,  taking 
Mr.  Harry  to  herself  like  that.'  I  can't  abear  to 
speak  his  name,  but  I  suppose  he's  not  a  bit  more 
selfish  than  the  rest  of  men.  So  Mr.  Laxley  said 
— just  like  the  jealous}r  of  men — they  needn't  talk 
of  women  !  I'm  sure  nobody  can  tell  what  we 
have  to  put  up  with.  Vie  mustn't  look  out  of 
this  eye,  or  out  of  the  other,  but  they're  up  and 
— oh,  dear  me !  there's  such  a  to-do  as  never 
was  known — all  for  nothing  ! — " 

"My  good  girl !"  said  Evan,  recalling  her  to 
the  subject-matter  with  all  the  patience  he  could 
command. 
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"  Where  was  I  ?  "  Polly  travelled  meditatively 
back.     "  I  do  feel  a  little  cold." 

"  Come  closer,"  said  Evan.  "  Take  this  hand- 
kerchief— it's  the  only  dry  thing  I  have — cover 
your  chest  with  it." 

"  The  shoulders  feel  wettest,"  Polly  replied, 
"  and  they  can't  be  helped.  I'll  tie  it  round  my 
neck,  if  you'll  stop,  sir.  There,  now  I'm 
warmer." 

To  show  how  concisely  women  can  narrate 
when  they  feel  warmer,  Polly  started  off: 

"  So,  you  know,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Laxley 
said — he  said  to  Miss  Rose,  '  You  have  taken  her 
brother,  and  she  has  taken  yours.'  And  Miss 
Rose  said,  '  That  was  her  own  business,  and 
nobod}r  else's.'  And  Mr.  Laxley  said,  '  He  was 
glad  she  thought  it  a  fair  exchange.'  I  heard  it 
all !  And  then  Miss  Rose  said — for  she  can  be 
in  a  passion  about  some  things — '  What  do  }tou 
mean,  Ferdinand,'  was  her  words,  '  I  insist  upon 
your  speaking  out.'  Miss  Rose  always  will  call 
gentlemen  by  their  Christian  names  when  she 
likes  them ;  that's  always  a  sign  with  her.  And 
he  wouldn't  tell  her.  And  Miss  Rose  got  awful 
angiy,  and  she's  clever,  is  my  Miss  Rose,  for 
what  does  she  do,  Mr.  Harrington,  but  begins 
praising  you  up  so  that  she  knew  it  must  make 
him  mad,  only  because  men  can't  abide  praise  of 
another  man  when  it's  a  woman  that  says  it — 
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meaning,  young  lady  ;  for  my  Miss  Rose  has  my 
respect,  however  familiar  she  lets  herself  be  to  us 
that  she  likes.  The  others  may  go  and  drown 
themselves.     Are  you  took  ill,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Evan,  "  I  was  only  breathing." 

"  The  doctors  say  it's  bad  to  take  such  long 
breaths,"  remarked  artless  Polly.  "  Perhaps  my 
arms  are  pressing  you  ?  " 

"  It's  the  best  thing  they  can  do,"  murmured 
Evan,  dejectedly. 

"What,  sir?" 

"  Go  and  drown  themselves  !  " 

Polly  screwed  her  lips,  as  if  she  had  a  pin 
between  them,  and  continued: 

"  Miss  Eose  was  quite  sensible  when  she 
praised  you  as  her  friend ;  she  meant  it — every 
word ;  and  then  sudden  what  does  Mr.  Laxley 
do,  but  say  you  was  something  else  besides  friend 
— worse  or  better;  and  she  was  silent,  which 
made  him  savage,  I  could  hear  by  his  voice.  And 
he  said,  Mr.  Harrington,  '  You  meant  it  if  she  did 
not.'  '  No,'  says  she,  '  I  know  better ;  he's  as 
honest  as  the  day.'  Out  he  flew  and  said  such 
things :  he  said,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  wasn't  fit 
to  be  Miss  Rose's  friend,  even.  Then  she  said, 
she  heard  he  had  told  lies  about  you  to  her 
mama,  and  her  aunts ;  but  her  mama,  my  lady, 
laughed  at  him,  and  she  at  her  aunts.  Then  he 
said  you — oh,  abominable  of  him  !  " 
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"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Evan,  waking  up. 

"  Why,  if  I  were  to  tell  my  Miss  Rose  some 
things  of  him,"  Polly  went  on,  "  she'd  never  so 
much  as  speak  to  him  another  instant." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  Evan  repeated. 

"  I  hate  him  !  "  cried  Polly.  "  It's  Mr.  Laxley 
that  misleads  Mr.  Harry,  who  has  got  his  good 
nature,  and  means  no  more  harm  than  he  can 
help.  Oh,  I  didn't  hear  what  he  said  of  you,  sir. 
Only  I  know  it  was  abominable,  because  Miss 
Rose  was  so  vexed,  and  you  were  her  dearest 
friend." 

"  Well,  and  about  the  looking-glass  ?  " 

"  That  was  at  night,  Mr.  Harrington,  when  I 
was  undressing  of  her.  Miss  Rose  has  a  beautiful 
figure,  and  no  need  of  lacing.  But  I'd  better  get 
down  now." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  stay  where  you  are." 

"  I  tell  her  she  stands  as  if  she'd  been  drilled 
for  a  soldier,"  Polly  quietly  continued.  "  You're 
squeezing  my  arm  with  your  elbow,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. It  didn't  hurt  me.  So  when  I  had  her 
nearly  undressed,  wre  were  talking  about  this  and 
that,  and  you  amongst  'em — and  I,  you  know, 
rather  like  you,  sir,  if  you'll  not  think  me  too 
bold — she  started  off  by  asking  me  what  was  the 
nickname  people  gave  to  tailors.  It  was  one  of 
her  whims.  I  told  her  they  were  called  snips — 
I'm  off  !" 
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Polly  gave  a  shriek.  The  horse  had  reared  as 
if  violently  stung. 

"Go  on,"  said  Evan.  "Hold  hard,  and 
go  on." 

"  Snips — Oh  !  and  I  told  her  they  were  called 
snips.  It  is  a  word  that  seems  to  make  you  hate 
the  idea.  I  shouldn't  like  to  hear  my  intended 
called  snip.     Oh,  he's  going  to  gallop  !  " 

And  off  in  a  gallop  Polly  was  borne. 

"Well,"  said  Evan,  "well?" 

"  I  can't,  Mr.  Harrington  ;  I  have  to  press  you 
so,"  cried  Polly ;  "  and  I'm  bounced  so — I  shall 
bite  my  tongue." 

After  a  sharp  stretch,  the  horse  fell  to  a  canter, 
and  then  trotted  slowly,  and  allowed  Polly  to 
finish. 

"  So  Miss  Piose  was  standing  sideways  to  the 
glass,  and  she  turned  her  neck,  and  just  as  I'd 
said  '  snip,'  I  saw  her  saying  it  in  the  glass ;  and 
you  never  saw  anything  so  funny.  It  was  enough 
to  make  anybody  laugh ;  but  Miss  Piose,  she 
seemed  as  if  she  couldn't  forget  how  ugly  it  had 
made  her  look.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  she  shuddered  !  It  is  a  word — snip  ! 
that  makes  you  seem  to  despise  yourself." 

Beckley  was  now  in  sight  from  the  edge  of  the 
downs,  lying  in  its  foliage  dark  under  the  grey 
sky  backed  by  motionless  mounds  of  vapour. 
Miss  Wheedle  to  her  great  surprise  was  suddenly 
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though  safely  dropped  ;  and  on  her  return  to  the 
ground  the  damsel  instantly  "  knew  her  place," 
and  curtsied  becoming  gratitude  for  his  kindness; 
but  he  was  off  in  a  fiery  gallop,  the  gall  of  Demo- 
gorgon  in  his  soul. 

What's  that  the  leaves  of  the  proud  old  trees 
of  Beckley  Court  hiss  as  he  sweeps  beneath  them? 
What  has  suddenly  cut  him  short?  Is  he  dimi- 
nished in  stature  ?  Are  the  lackeys  sneering  ? 
The  storm  that  has  passed  has  marvellously 
chilled  the  air. 

His  sister,  the  Countess,  once  explained  to  him 
what  Demogorgon  was,  in  the  sensation  it  entailed. 
'•'You  are  skinned  alive!"  said  the  Countess. 
Evan  was  skinned  alive.  Fly,  wretched  young 
man  !  Summon  your  pride,  and  fly  !  Fly,  noble 
youth,  for  whom  storms  specially  travel  to  tell 
you  that  your  mistress  makes  faces  in  the  look- 
ing-glass !  Fly  where  human  lips  and  noses  are 
not  scornfully  distorted,  and  get  thee  a  new  skin, 
and  grow  and  attain  to  thy  natural  height  in  a 
more  genial  sphere  !  You,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  may  have  had  a  matter  to  conceal,  and  find 
that  it  is  oozing  out :  you,  whose  skeleton  is  seen 
stalking  beside  you,  you  know  what  it  is  to  be 
breathed  upon  :  you,  too,  are  skinned  alive  :  but 
this  miserable  youth  is  not  only  flayed,  he  is 
doomed  calmly  to  contemplate  the  hideous  image 
of  himself  burning  on  the  face  of  her  he  loves; 
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making  beaut}-  ghastly.  In  vain — for  lie  is  two 
hours  behind  the  dinner-bell — Mr.  Burley,  the 
butler,  bows  and  offers  him  viands  and  wine. 
How  can  he  eat,  with  the  phantom  of  Rose  there, 
covering  her  head,  shuddering,  loathing  him? 
But  he  must  appear  in  company :  he  has  a  coat, 
if  he  has  not  a  skin.  Let  him  button  it,  and 
march  boldly.  Our  comedies  are  frequently 
youth's  tragedies.  We  will  smile  reservedly  as 
we  mark  Mr.  Evan  Harrington  step  into  the 
midst  of  the  fair  society  of  the  drawing-room. 
Rose  is  at  the  piano.  Near  her  reclines  the 
Countess  de  Saldar,  fanning  the  languors  from 
her  cheeks,  with  a  word  for  the  diplomatist  on 
one  side,  a  whisper  for  Sir  John  Loring  on  the 
other,  and  a  very  quiet  pair  of  eyes  for  everybody. 
Providence,  she  is  sure,  is  keeping  watch  to  shield 
her  sensitive  cuticle  ;  and  she  is  besides  exqui- 
sitely happy,  albeit  outwardly  composed :  for,  in 
the  room  sits  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Belfield, 
newly  arrived.  He  is  talking  to  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Strike,  masked  by  Miss  Current.  The  wife  of 
the  Major  has  come  this  afternoon,  and  Andrew 
Cogglesby,  who  brought  her,  chats  with  Lady 
Jocelyn  like  an  old  acquaintance. 

Evan  shakes  the  hands  of  his  relatives.  Who 
shall  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  fair  singer's 
music-book?  The  young  men  are  in  the  billiard- 
room  :  Drummond  is  engaged  in  converse  with  a 
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lovely  person  with  Giorgione  hair,  which  the 
Countess  intensely  admires,  and  asks  the  diplo- 
matist whether  he  can  see  a  soupQon  of  red  in  it. 
The  diplomatist's  taste  is  for  dark  beauties  :  the 
Countess  is  dark. 

Evan  must  do  duty  by  Rose.  And  now 
occurred  a  phenomenon  in  him.  Instead  of 
shunning  her,  as  he  had  rejoiced  in  doing  after 
the  Jocasta  scene,  ere  she  had  wounded  him, 
he  had  a  curious  desire  to  compare  her  with  the 
phantom  that  had  dispossessed  her  in  his  fancy. 
Unconsciously  when  he  saw  her,  he  transferred 
the  shame  that  devoured  him,  from  him  to  her, 
and  gazed  coldly  at  the  face  that  could  twist  to 
that  despicable  contortion. 

He  was  in  love,  and  subtle  love  will  not  be 
shamed  and  smothered.  Love  sits,  we  must 
remember,  mostly  in  two  hearts  at  the  same  time. 
and  the  one  that  is  first  stirred  by  any  of  the 
passions  to  wakefulness,  may  know  more  of  the 
other  than  its  owner.  Why  had  Rose  covered 
her  head  and  shuddered  ?  Would  the  girl  feel 
that  for  a  friend  ?  If  his  pride  suffered,  love  was 
not  so  downcast ;  but  to  avenge  him  for  the  cold 
she  had  cast  on  him,  it  could  be  critical,  and 
Evan  made  Ms  bearing  to  her  a  blank. 

This    somehow     favoured     him     with     Rose.* 
Sheep's  eyes  are  a  dainty  dish  for  little  maids, 
and  we  know  how  largely  they  indulge  in  it;  but 
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when  th<  y  are  just  a  bit  doubtful  of  the  quality 
of  the  sheep,  let  the  good  animal  shut  his  lids 
forthwith,  for  a  time.  Had  she  not  been  a  little 
unkind  to  him  in  the  morning  ?  She  had  since 
tried  to  help  him,  and  that  had  appeased  her  con- 
science, for  in  truth  he  was  a  good  }Toung  man. 
Those  very  words  she  mentally  pronounced, 
while  he  was  thinking,  "  Would  she  feel  it  for  a 
friend?"'  We  dare  but  guess  at  the  puzzle  young 
women  present  now  and  then,  but  I  should  say 
that  Evan  was  nearer  the  mark,  and  that  the 
"  good  young  man  "  was  a  sop  she  threw  to  that 
within  her  that  wanted  quieting,  and  was  thereby 
passably  quieted.  Perhaps  the  good  young  man 
is  offended  ?  Let  us  assure  him  of  our  disinte- 
rested graciousness. 

'"Is  your  friend  coming?"  she  asked,  and  to 
his  repfy  said,  "  I'm  glad  ;  "  and  pitched  upon  a 
new  song — one  that,  by  hazard,  did  not  demand 
his  attentions,  and  he  sunned  the  company  to 
find  a  vacant  seat  with  a  neighbour.  Juley 
Bonner  was  curled  up  on  the  sofa,  looking  like  a 
damsel  who  has  lost  the  third  volume  of  an 
exciting  novel,  and  is  divining  the  climax.  He 
chose  to  avoid  Miss  Bonner.  Drummond  was 
leaving  the  side  of  the  Giorgione  lady.  Evan 
passed  leisurely,  and  Drummond  said  : 

"  You  know  Mrs.  Evremonde  ?  Let  me  intro- 
duce you." 
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He  was  soon  in  conversation  with  the  glorious- 
haired  dame. 

"  Excellently  done,  my  brother  !  "  thinks  the 
Countess  de  Saldar. 

Rose  sees  the  matter  coolly.  What  is  it  to 
her  ?  But  she  has  finished  with  sonsf.  Jennv 
takes  her  place  at  the  piano  ;  and,  as  Rose  does 
not  care  for  instrumental  music,  she  naturally 
talks  and  laughs  with  Drummond.  and  Jenny 
does  not  altogether  like  it,  even  though  she  is 
not  playing  to  the  ear  of  William  Harvey,  for 
whom  billiards  have  such  attractions ;  but,  at 
the  close  of  the  performance,  Rose  is  quiet 
enough,  and  the  Countess  observes  her  sitting, 
alone,  pulling  the  petals  of  a  flower  in  her 
lap,  on  which  her  eyes  are  fixed.  Is  the  doe 
wounded  ?  The  damsel  of  the  disinterested 
graciousness  is  assuredly  restless.  She  starts 
up  and  goes  out  upon  the  balcony  to  breathe 
the  night-air,  mayhap  regard  the  moon,  and  no 
one  follows  her. 

Had  Rose  been  guiltless  of  offence,  Evan 
might  have  left  Beckley  Court  the  next  day.  to 
cherish  his  outraged  self-love.  Love  of  woman 
is  strongly  distinguished  from  pure  egotism  when 
it  has  got  a  wound  :  for  it  will  not  go  into  a 
corner  complaining,  it  will  fight  its  duel  on  the 
field  or  die.  Did  the  young  lady  know  his 
origin,    and    scorn    him  ?      He  resolved   to   stay 
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and  teach  her  that  the  presumption  she  had 
imputed  to  him  was  her  own  mistake.  And  from 
this  Evan  graduated  naturally  enough  the  finer 
stages  of  self-deception  downward. 

A  lover  must  have  his  delusions,  just  as  a 
man  must  have  a  skin.  But  here  was  another 
singular  change  in  Evan.  After  his  ale -prompted 
speech  in  Fallowfield,  he  was  nerved  to  face  the 
truth  in  the  eyes  of  all  save  Rose.  Now  that 
the  truth  had  enmeshed  his  beloved,  he  turned 
to  battle  with  it;  he  was  prepared  to  deny  it 
at  any  moment ;  his  burnt  flesh  was  as  sensitive 
as  the  Countess's.  Let  Rose  accuse  him,  and 
he  would  say,  "  This  is  true,  Miss  Jocelyn — what 
then  ? "  and  behold  Rose  confused  and  dumb ! 
Let  not  another  dare  suspect  it.  For  the  fire  that 
had  scorched  him  was  in  some  sort  healing,  though 
horribly  painful ;  but  contact  with  the  general  air 
was  not  to  be  endured — was  death !  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  common  in  cases  of  injury  by  fire. 

So  it  befell  that  Evan,  meeting  Rose  the  next 
morning,  was  playfully  asked  by  her  what  choice 
he  had  made  between  the  white  and  the  red; 
and  he,  dropping  on  her  the  shallow  eyes  of  a 
conventional  smile,  replied  that,  unable  to  decide 
and  form  a  choice,  he  had  thrown  both  away  ;  at 
which  Miss  Jocelyn  gave  him  a  look  in  the  centre 
of  his  brows,  let  her  head  slightly  droop,  and 
walked  off. 
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11  She  can  look  serious  as  well  as  grimace," 
was  all  that  Evan  allowed  himself  to  think,  and 
he  strolled  out  on  the  lawn  with  the  careless 
serenity  of  lovers  when  they  fancy  themselves 
he  art -free. 

Rose,  whipping  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room, 
could  see  him  go  to  sit  by  Mrs.  Evremonde,  till 
they  were  joined  by  Drummond,  when  he  left 
her  and  walked  with  Harry,  and  apparently 
shadowed  that  young  gentleman's  unrenective 
face ;  after  which  Harry  was  drawn  away  by  the 
appearance  of  that  dark  star,  the  Countess  de 
Saldar,  whom  Eose  was  beginning  to  detest. 
Jenny  glided  by  Williain  Harvey's  side,  far  off. 
Eose,  the  young  Queen  of  Friendship,  was  left 
deserted  on  her  music-stool  for  a  throne,  and 
when  she  ceased  to  hammer  the  notes  she  was 
insulted  by  a  voice  that  cried  from  below :  "  Go 
on,  Eose,  it's  nice  to  hear  you  in  the  sun," 
causing  her  to  close  her  performances  and  the 
instrument  vigorously. 

Eose  was  much  behind  her  age :  she  could  not 
tell  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  In  these 
little  torments  young  people  have  to  pass  through 
they  gain  a  rapid  maturity.  Let  a  girl  talk  with 
her  own  heart  an  hour,  and  she  is  almost  a 
woman.  Eose  came  down  stairs  dressed  for 
riding.  Laxley  was  doing  her  the  service  of 
smoking  one  of  her  rose-trees.     Evan  stood  dis- 
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engaged,  prepared  for  her  summons.  She  did 
not  notice  him,  but  beckoned  to  Laxley  drooping 
over  a  bud,  -while  the  curled  smoke  floated  from 
his  lips. 

"  The  very  gracefullest  of  chimney-pots — is  he 
not?"  says  the  Countess  to  Harry,  whose  im- 
mense guffaw  fails  not  to  apprise  Laxley  that 
something  has  been  said  of  him,  and  he  steps 
towards  Rose  red  and  angry,  for  in  his  dim  state 
of  consciousness  absence  of  the  power  of  retort 
is  the  prominent  feature,  and  when  anything  is 
said  of  him,  all  he  can  do  is  silently  to  resent  it. 
Probably  this  explains  his  conduct  to  Evan. 
Some  youths  have  an  acute  memory  for  things 
that  have  shut  their  mouths. 

"  Come  for  a  ride,  Ferdinand  ?  "  said  Eose, 
jauntily. 

"  Don't  mean  to  sa}T  you're  going  alone  ?  "  he 
answered. 

"  Of  course  I  am." 

"  Oh !  I  thought—" 

"  Don't  think,  please,  Ferdinand;  you're  nicer 
when  you  don't." 

Rose  marched  on  to  the  lawn,  not  glancing  at 
Evan,  whom  she  approached. 

"  Do  you  snub  everybody  in  that  way  ?  "  said 
Laxley. 

"  I  tell  them  my  ideas,"  Rose  coolly  replied. 

The  Countess  observed  to  Harry  that  his  dear 
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friend  Mr.  Laxley  appeared,  by  the  cast  of  Lis 
face,  to  be  biting  a  sour  apple. 

"  Grapes]  you  mean?"  laughed.  Harry.  "Never 
mind !  she  '11  bite  at  him  when  he  comes  in  for 
the  title." 

"  Anything  crude  will  do,"  rejoined  the 
Countess.  "  Why  are  you  not  courting  Mrs. 
Evremonde,  naughty  Don  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  she's  occupied  —  castle's  in  posses- 
sion. Besides  —  !  "  and  Harry  tried  hard  to 
look  sly. 

"  Come,  and  tell  me  about  her,"  said  the 
Countess. 

Rose,  Laxley,  and  Evan  were  standing  close 
together. 

"You  really  are  going  alone,  Rose?"  said 
Laxley. 

"  Didn't  I  say  so  ? — unless  you  wish  to  join 
us  ?  "     She  turned  upon  Evan. 

"  I  am  at  your  disposal,"  said  Evan. 

Rose  nodded  briefly. 

"  I  think  I'll  smoke  the  trees,"  said  Laxley, 
imperceptibly  huffing. 

"  You  won't  come,  Ferdinand  ?  " 

"  I  only  offered  to  fill  up  the  gap.  One  does 
as  well  as  another." 

Rose  flicked  her  whip,  and  then  declared  she 
would  not  ride  at  all,  and,  gathering  up  her 
skirts,  hurried  back  to  the  house. 

VOL.    II.  V 
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As  Laxley  was  turning  away,  Evan  stood 
before  him,  and  spoke  sharply : 

"  Which  of  us  two  is  to  leave  this  house  ?  " 

Laxley  threw  up  his  head,  and  let  his  eyes 
descend  on  Evan.  "  Don't  understand,"  he 
observed,  removing  his  cigar,  and  swinging 
round  carelessly. 

"  I'll  assist  your  intelligence,"  said  Evan. 
"  You  must  go,  or  I  will ;  if  I  go  I  will  wait 
for  37ou." 

"  Wait  for  me  ?  " 

"  Which  implies  that  I  intend  to  call  you  to 
account  for  your  very  silly  conduct,  and  that  you 
shall  not  escape  it." 

Laxley  vented  an  impatient  exclamation,  and 
seeming  to  command  a  fit  of  anger  by  an  effort 
of  common  sense,  muttered  some  words,  among 
which  Evan  heard,  "  Appeal  to  a  magistrate  ;  " 
and  catching  at  the  clue,  a  cloud  came  over  his 
reason. 

"  You  will  appeal  to  a  magistrate  if  a  man 
beneath  your  own  rank  horsewhips  you  ?  But 
remember,  I  give  you  a  chance  of  saving  your 
reputation  by  offering  you  first  the  weapons  of 
gentlemen." 

"Of  gentlemen!"  returned  Laxley,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  passion  arising  within  him,  could 
not  forbear  the  enjoyment  of  his  old  advan- 
tage. 
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"And,"  continued  Evan,  "I  will  do  this  for 
the  sake  of  the  honour  of  your  family.  I  will 
speak  to  the  Duke  and  two  or  three  others  here 
to  get  them  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  your  name,  before  I  proceed  to  ulterior 
measures." 

Laxley's  eyes  grew  heavy  with  blood.  The 
sarcasm  was  just  on  a  level  with  his  wits,  but 
above  his  poor  efforts  at  a  retort. 

"What  gentleman  fights  tailors?"  was  so 
very  poor  and  weakly  uttered,  that  Evan  in  his 
rage  could  laugh  at  it  ;  and  the  laughter  con- 
vinced Laxley  that  his  ground  was  untenable. 
He,  of  all  others,  was  in  reality  the  last  to  sus- 
pect Evan  of  having  spoken  truth  that  night 
in  Fallowfield ;  otherwise  would  he  have  con- 
descended to  overt  hostility,  small  jealousies,  and 
the  shadows  of  hatred  ? 

"  You  really  would  not  object  to  fight  a  gen- 
tleman? "  said  Evan. 

Laxley  flung  down  his  cigar.  "  By  Jove  ! 
as  a  gentleman  you  owe  it  me — you  shall  fight 
me." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Evan.  "  You  require  the 
assurance  ?     I  give  it  you." 

A  shout  of  derision  interrupted  the  closing  of 
the  pretty  quarrel.  It  had  been  seen  by  two  or 
three  on  the  lawn  that  a  matter  was  in  hand 
between  the  youths.     Drummond  stood  by,  and 
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Harry  Jocelyn  pitched  against  them,  clapping 
them  both  on  the  shoulders. 

"  Thought  you'd  be  on  to  each  other  before 
the  day  was  over,  you  pair  of  bantam-cocks  ! 
Welcome  the  peacemaker.  Out  with  your  paw, 
Harrington — Ferdinand,  be  magnanimous,  my 
man." 

Harry  caught  hold  of  their  hands. 

At  this  moment  the  Duke,  holding  Mrs.  Strike 
in  conversation,  hove  in  sight.  The  impropriety 
of  an  open  squabble  became  evident.  Laxley 
sauntered  off,  and  Evan  went  to  meet  his  sister. 
Drummond  returned  laughing  to  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Evremonde,  nearing  whom,  the  Countess,  while 
one  ear  was  being  filled  by  Harry's  eulogy  of  her 
brother's  recent  handling  of  Laxley,  and  while 
her  intense  gratification  at  the  success  of  her 
patient  management  of  her  most  difficult  subject 
made  her  smiles  no  mask,  heard,  "  Is  it  not 
impossible  to  suppose  such  a  thing  ?  "  A  hush 
ensued — the  Countess  passed. 

Harry  continued  the  praises  that  won  him 
special  condescension  from  the  fascinating 
dame  : 

"Harrington's  a  cunning  dog!  he  measures 
his  man  before  he  comes  to  close  quarters. 
He—" 

"  What  English  you  talk  !  '  Measures  his 
m:.n!'"  interposed   the    Countess,    in    a   short- 
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breathed  whisper.  Before  she  spoke  she  had 
caught  an  inexplicable  humorous  gleam  travelling 
over  Drummond's  features ;  at  which  her  star 
reddened  and  beamed  ominously  on  her.  She 
had  seen  something  like  it  once  or  twice  in 
company — she  had  thought  it  habitual  with  him  : 
now,  and  because  she  could  not  forget  it,  the 
peculiar  look  interpreted  Mrs.  Evremonde's 
simple  words  in  the  Countess's  suspicious  nature. 
She  drew  Harry,  nothing  loth,  from  the  lawn 
to  the  park,  and  paid  him  well  for  what  he  knew 
of  the  private  histories  of  Mrs.  Evremonde  and 
Drummond  Forth. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Jocelyns,  AVilliam  Harvey, 
and  Drummond  met  together  to  consult  about 
arranging  the  dispute;  and  deputations  went  to 
Laxley  and  to  Evan.  The  former  was  the  least 
difficult  to  deal  with.  He  demanded  an  apology 
for  certain  expressions  that  day;  and  an  equi- 
valent to  an  admission  that  Mr.  Harrington  had 
said,  in  Fallowfield,  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman, 
in  order  to  escape  the  consequences.  All  the 
Jocelyns  laughed  at  his  tenacity,  and  "  gentle- 
man "  began  to  be  bandied  about  in  ridicule  of 
the  arrogant  lean-headed  adolescent.  They  paid 
Evan  the  compliment  of  appealing  to  his  com- 
mon sense,  and  Evan  was  now  cool;  for  which 
reason  he  resolved  that  he  would  have  all  that 
his  hot  blood  had  precipitated  him  to  forfeit  he 
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knew  how  much  for ;  in  other  words,  he  insisted 
upon  the  value  for  his  lie. 

"  I  bear  much  up  to  a  certain  point,"  he  said  : 
"  beyond  it  I  allow  no  one  to  step." 

It  sounded  well.  Though  Harry  Jocelyn  cried, 
"  Oh,  humbug!"  he  respected  the  man  who  held 
such  cavalier  principles. 

Drummond  alone  seemed  to  understand  the 
case.  He  said  (and  his  words  were  carried 
faithfully  to  the  Countess  by  her  dog) :  "  Har- 
rington has  been  compelled  by  Laxley  to  say 
he's  a  gentleman.  He  can't  possibly  retract  it 
without  injuring  his  ancestors.  Don't  you  com- 
prehend his  dilemma  ?  You  must  get  Ferdinand 
to  advance  a  step  closer." 

Ferdinand  refused ;  and  the  men  acknowledged 
themselves  at  a  dead  lock,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  genius  of  the  women.  Lady  Jocelyn  enjoyed 
the  fun,  and  still  more  the  serious  way  in  which 
her  brothers-in-law  regarded  it. 

"  This  comes  of  Rose  having  friends,  Emily," 
said  Mrs.  Shorne. 

The  Countess  heard  that  Miss  Carrington 
added  :  "  People  one  knows  nothing  about !  "  and 
the  Countess  smiled  wickedly,  for  she  knew  some- 
thing about  Miss  Carrington. 

There  would  have  been  a  dispute  to  arrange 
between  Lady  Jocelyn  ami  Mrs.  Shorne,  had  not 
her  ladyship  been  so  firmly  established   in  her 
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phlegmatic  philosophy.  She  said :  "  Quelle  en- 
fantillage !  I  dare  say  Rose  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it :   she  can  settle  it  best." 

"  Indeed,  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Shorne,  "  I  desire 
you,  by  all  possible  means,  to  keep  the  occurrence 
secret  from  Rose.     She  ought  not  to  hear  of  it." 

"No ;  I  dare  say  she  ought  not,"  returned 
Lady  Jocelyn ;  "  but  I  wager  you  she  does.  You 
can  teach  her  to  pretend  not  to,  if  you  like.  Ecce 
signum." 

Her  ladyship  pointed  through  the  library 
window  at  Rose,  who  was  walking  with  Laxley, 
and  showing  him  her  pearly  teeth  in  return  for 
-  >ne  of  his  jokes:  an  exchange  so  manifestly  unfair, 
that  Lady  Jocelyn's  womanhood,  indifferent  as  she 
was,  could  not  but  feel  that  Rose  had  an  object  in 
view ;  which  was  true,  for  she  was  nattering  Laxley 
into  a  consent  to  meet  Evan  half  way. 

The  ladies  murmured  and  hummed  of  these 
proceedings,  and  of  Rose's  familiarity  with  Mr. 
Harrington ;  and  the  Countess  in  trepidation  took 
Evan  to  herself,  and  spoke  to  him  seriously  ;  a 
thing  she  had  not  done  since  her  residence  in 
Beckley.  She  let  him  see  that  he  must  be  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  everybody  in  the  house,  or 
go  :  which  latter  alternative  Evan  told  her  he  had 
decided  on. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Countess,  "  and  then  you  give 
people  full  warrant  to  say  it  was  jealousy  drove 
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you  hence  ;  and  you  do  but  extinguish  yourself 
to  implicate  dear  Rose.  In  love,  Evan,  when  you 
run  away,  you  dont  live  to  fight  another  day." 

She  was  commanded  not  to  speak  of  love. 

"  Whatever  it  may  be,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Countess,  "  Mr.  Laxley  has  used  you  ill.  It  may 
be  that  3tou  put  yourself  at  his  feet;"  and  his 
sister  looked  at  him,  sighing  a  great  sigh.  She 
had,  with  violence,  sta}Ted  her  mouth  concerning 
what  she  knew  of  the  Fallowfield  business,  dread- 
ing to  alarm  Evan's  sensitiveness  ;  but  she  could 
not  avoid  giving  him  a  little  slap.  It  was  only 
to  make  him  remember  by  the  smart  that  he 
must  always  suffer  when  he  would  not  be  guided 
by  her. 

Evan  professed  to  the  Jocehyns  that  he  was 
willing  to  apologise  to  Laxley  for  certain  expres- 
sions ;  determining  to  leave  the  house  when  he 
had  done  it.  The  Countess  heard  and  nodded. 
The  3Toung  men,  sounded  on  both  sides,  were  ac- 
cordingly lured  to  the  billiard-room,  and  pushed 
together :  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  thrust- 
ing the  idea  of  Rose  from  the  dispute,  it  did  seem 
such  folly  .to  Evan's  common  sense,  that  he  spoke 
with  pleasant  bonhommie  about  it ;  saying,  as  he 
shook  Laxley's  hand  :  "  Is  this  my  certificate  of 
admission  into  your  ranks  ?  " 

Laxley  thought  it  sufficient  to  reply  that  lie 
was  quite  satisfied ;  which,  considering  the  occa- 
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sion,  and  his  position  in  life,  was  equal  to  a 
repartee. 

Then  Evan,  to  wind  up  the  affair  good- 
humouredly,  said  : 

"  It  would  be  better  if  gentlemen  were  to  com- 
bine to  put  an  end  to  the  blackguards,  I  fancy. 
They're  not  too  many,  for  them  to  begin  killing 
each  other  yet;"  and  Seymour  Jocelyn,  for  the 
sake  of  conviviality,  said  :  "  Gad,  a  good  idea  !  " 
and  Harry  called  Evan  a  trump,  and  Laxley,  who 
had  even  less  relish  for  commerce  in  ideas  than 
in  cloths,  began  to  whistle  and  look  distressfully 
easy. 

It  will  not  be  thought  that  the  Countess  in- 
tended to  permit  her  brother's  departure.  To 
have  toiled,  and  yet  more,  to  have  lied  and 
fretted  her  conscience,  for  nothing,  was  as  little 
her  principle,  as  to  quit  the  field  of  action  till  she 
is  forcibly  driven  from  it  is  that  of  any  woman. 

"  Going,  my  dear,"  she  said  coolly.  "  To- 
morrow ?  Oh  !  very  well.  You  are  the  judge. 
And  this  creature — the  insolvent  to  the  apple- 
woman,  who  is  coming,  whom  you  would  push 
here — will  expose  us,  without  a  soul  to  guide  his 
conduct,  for  /  shall  not  remain.     And  Carry  will 

not  remain.     Carry !  "    The  Countess  gave  a 

semi-sob.  "  Carry  must  return  to  her  brute — " 
meaning  the  gallant  Marine,  her  possessor. 

And  the  Countess,  knowing  that  Evan  loved 
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his  sister  Caroline,  incidentally  related  to  him  an 
episode  in  the  domestic  life  of  Major  and  Mrs. 
Strike. 

"  Greatly  redounding  to  the  credit  of  the  noble 
martinet  for  the  discipline  he  upholds,"  the 
Countess  said,  smiling  at  the  stunned  youth. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  give  her  time  to  recover 
from  one  bruise,"  she  added.  "  You  will  do  as  it 
pleases  you." 

Evan  was  sent  rushing  from  the  Countess  to 
Caroline,  with  whom  the  Countess  was  content  to 
leave  him. 

The  young  man  was  daintily  managed.  Caroline 
asked  him  to  stay,  as  she  did  not  see  him  often, 
and  (she  brought  it  in  at  the  close)  her  home  was 
not  very  happy.  She  did  not  entreat  him,  but 
looking  resigned,  her  lovely  face  conjured  up  the 
Major"  to  Evan,  and  he  thought,  'k  Can  I  drive 
her  back  to  him  ?  " 

Andrew,  too,  threw  out  genial  hints  about  the 
brewery.  Old  Tom  intended  to  retire,  he  said, 
and  then  they  would  see  what  they  would  see  ! 
He  silenced  every  word  about  Lymport ;  called 
him  a  brewer  already,  and  made  absurd  jokes, 
that  were  nevertheless  serviceable  stuff  to  the 
Countess,  who  deplored  to  this  one  and  to  that  the 
chance  existing  that  Evan  might,  by  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  his  brother-in-law,  give  up  diplo- 
macy and  its  honours  for  a  brev>  ery  and  lucre  ! 
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Of  course  Evan  knew  that  he  was  managed. 
The  memoirs  of  a  managed  man  have  yet  to  he 
written ;  hut  if  he  be  honest  he  will  tell  you  that 
he  knew  it  all  the  time.  He  longed  for  the  sugar- 
plum ;  he  knew  it  was  naughty  to  take  it :  he 
dared  not  for  fear  of  the  devil,  and  he  shut  his 
eyes  while  somebody  else  popped  it  into  his 
mouth,  and  assumed  his  responsibility.  Being 
man-driven  or  chicaned,  is  different  from  being 
managed.  Being  managed  implies  being  led  the 
way  this  other  person  thinks  you- should  go  :  alto- 
gether for  your  own  benefit,  mind:  you  are  to 
see  with  her  eyes,  that  you  may  not  disappoint 
your  own  appetites  :  which  does  not  hurt  the 
flesh,  certainly ;  but  does  damage  the  conscience  ; 
and  from  the  moment  you  have  once  succumbed, 
that  function  ceases  to  perform  its  office  of  moral 
strainer  so  well. 

After  all,  was  he  not  happier  when  he  wrote 
himself  tailor,  than  when  he  declared  himself 
gentleman  ? 

So  he  thought,  till  Rose,  wishing  him  "  Good 
night "  on  the  balcony,  and  abandoning  her  hand 
with  a  steady  sweet  voice  and  gaze,  said  :  "  How 
generous  of  you  to  forgive  my  friend,  dear  Evan  !" 
And  the  ravishing  little  glimpse  of  womanly  soft- 
ness in  her,  set  his  heart  beating ;  and  if  he 
thought  at  all,  it  was  that  he  would  have  sacrificed 
body  and  soul  for  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SECOND    DESPATCH    OF    THE    COUNTESS. 

We  do  not  advance  very  far  in  this  second 
despatch,  and  it  will  be  found  chiefty  serviceable 
for  the  indications  it  affords  of  our  General's 
skill  in  mining,  and  addiction  to  that  branch 
of  military  science.  For  the  moment  I  must 
beg  that  a  little  indulgence  will  be  granted 
towards  her. 

"  Purely  business.  Great  haste.  Something 
has  happened.  An  event  ?  I  know  not ;  but 
events  may  flow  from  it. 

"  A  lady  is  here  who  has  run  away  from  the 
conjugal  abode,  and  Lady  Jocelyn  shelters  her, 
and  is  hospitable  to  another,  who  is  more  con- 
cerned in  this  lady's  sad  fate  than  he  should  be. 
This  may  be  morals,  my  dear :  but  please  do  not 
talk  of  Portugal  now.  A  fine-ish  woman  with  a 
great  deal  of  hair  worn  as  if  her  maid  had  given 
it  one  comb  straight  down  and  then  rolled  it  up 
in  a  hurry  round  one  finger.  Malice  would  say 
carrots.     It  is  called  gold.     Mr.   Forth  is  in  a 
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38  house,  and  is  wrong  to  cast  his  sneers  at 
> ///  moffensive  people. 

••  Perfectly  impossible  we  can  remain  at  Beckley 
Court  together — if  not  dangerous.  Any  means 
that  Providence  may  designate,  I  would  employ. 
It  will  he  like  exorcising  a  demon.  Always  ex- 
cusable. I  only  ask  a  little  more  time  for  stupid 
Evan.  He  might  have  little  Bonner  now.  I 
should  not  object;  but  her  family  is  not  so  good. 

"Now,  do  attend.  At  once  obtain  a  copy  of 
Strike's  Company  people.  You  understand — 
prospectuses.  Tell  me  instantly  if  the  Captain 
Evremonde  in  it  is  Captain  Lawson  Evremonde. 
Pump  Strike.  Excuse  vulgar  words.  "Whether 
he  is  not  Lord  Laxley's  half-brother.  Strike  shall 
be  of  use  to  us.  Whether  he  is  not  mad.  Cap- 
tain   E 's   address.     Oh!    when   I   think   of 

Strike — brute!  and  poor  beautiful  uncomplaining 
Carry  and  her  shoulder!  But  let  us  indeed  most 
fervently  hope  that  his  Grace  may  be  balm  to  it. 
We  must  not  pray  for  vengeance.  It  is  sinful. 
Providence  will  inflict  that.  Always  know  that 
Providence  is  quite  sure  to.  It  comforts  exceed- 
ingly. 

"Oh,  that  Strike  were  altogether  in  the  past 
tense  !  Xo  knowing  what  the  Duke  might  do — a 
widower  and  completely  subjugated.  It  makes 
my  bosom  bound.  The  man  tempts  me  to  the 
wickedest  Frenchy  ideas.     There  ! 
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"  "We  progress  with  dear  venerable  Mrs.  Bonner. 
Truly  pious — interested  in  your  Louisa.  She 
dreads  that  my  husband  will  try  to  convert  me  to 
his  creed.     I  can  but  weep  and  say — never ! 

"  I  need  not  say  I  have  my  circle.  To  hear 
this  ridiculous  boy  Harry  Jocelyn  grunt  under 
my  nose  when  he  has  led  me  unsuspectingly  away 
from  company — Harriet !  dearest !  He  thinks  it 
a  sigh  !     But  there  is  no  time  for  laughing. 

"  My  maxim  in  any  house  is — never  to  despise 
the  good  opinion  of  the  nonentities.  They  are 
the  majority.  I  think  they  all  look  up  to  me. 
But  then  of  course  you  must  fix  that  by  seducing 
the  stars.  My  diplomatist  praises  my  abilities — 
Sir  John  Loring  my  style — the  rest  follow  and  I 
do  not  withhold  my  smiles,  and  they  are  happy, 
and  I  should  be  but  that  for  ungrateful  Evan's 
sake  I  sacrificed  my  peace  by  binding  myself  to  a 
dreadful  sort  of  half-story.  I  know  I  did  not 
quite  say  it.  It  seems  as  if  Sir  A.'s  ghost  were 
going  to  haunt  me.  And  then  I  have  the  most 
dreadful  fears  that  what  I  have  done  has  dis- 
turbed him  in  the  other  world.  Can  it  be  so  ?  It 
is  not  money  or  estates  we  took  at  all,  dearest ! 
And  these  excellent  young  curates — I  almost  wish 
it  was  Protestant  to  speak  a  word  behind  a  board 
to  them  and  imbibe  comfort.  For  after  all  it  is 
nothing  :  and  a  word  even  from  this  poor  thin 
mopy  Mr.  Parsley  might  be  relief  to  a  poor  soul 
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in  trouble.  Catholics  tell  you  that  what  you  do 
in  a  good  cause  is  redeemable  if  not  exactly  right. 
And  you  know  the  Catholic  is  the  oldest  Religion 
of  the  two.  I  would  listen  to  St.  Peter,  staunch 
Protestant  as  I  am,  in  preference  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Though,  as  a  woman,  I  bear  him  no 
rancour,  for  his  wives  were — fools,  point  blank. 
No  man  was  ever  so  manageable.  My  diplomatist 
is  getting  liker  and  liker  to  him  every  day. 
Leaner,  of  course,  and  does  not  habitually 
straddle.  Whiskers  and  morals,  I  mean.  AVe 
must  be  silent  before  our  prudish  sister.  Not  a 
prude  ?  AVe  talk  diplomacy,  dearest.  He  com- 
plains of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  port  of  Oporto, 
and  would  have  strict  alliance  between  Portugal 
and  England,  with  mutual  privileges.  I  wish  the 
alliance,  and  think  it  better  to  maintain  the  ex- 
clusiveness.    Very  trifling ;  but  what  is  life  ! 

"  Adieu.  One  word  to  leave  you  laughing. 
Imagine  her  situation  !  This  stupid  Miss  Car- 
rington  has  offended  me.  She  has  tried  to  pump 
Conning,  who,  I  do  not  douot,  gave  her  as  much 
truth  as  I  chose  she  should  have  in  her  well.  But 
the  quandary  of  the  wretched  creature !  She  takes 
Conning  into  her  confidence — a  horrible  malady 
just  covered  by  high-neck  dress  !  Skin  !  and 
impossible  that  she  can  tell  her  engaged — who  is 

— guess — Mr.   George   Up !      Her  name  is 

Louisa  Caxrington.     There  teas  a  Louisa  Har- 
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11  once.  Similarity  of  names  perhaps.  Of 
course  I  could  not  let  him  come  to  the  house  ;  and 
of  coarse  Miss  C.  is  in  a  state  of  wonderment  and 
had  passions,  I  fear.  I  went  straight  to  Lady 
Roseley,  my  dear.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it 
but  to  go  and  speak.  She  is  truly  a  noble  woman 
— serves  us  in  every  way.  As  she  should  ! — much 
affected  by  sight  of  Evan,  and  keeps  aloof  from 
Beckley  Court.  The  finger  of  Providence  is  in 
all.  Adieu  !  but  do  pray  think  of  Miss  Carring- 
toa  !  It  was  foolish  of  her  to  offend  me.  Drives 
and  walks — the  Duke  attentive.  Description  of 
him  when  I  embrace  you.  I  give  amiable  Sir 
Franks  Portuguese  dishes.  Ah,  my  dear,  if  we 
had  none  but  men  to  contend  against,  and  only 
women  for  our  tools  !  But  this  is  asking  for  the 
world,  and  nothing  less. 

"  Open  again,"  she  pursues.  "  Dear  Carry  just 
come  in.  There  are  fairies,  I  think,  where  there 
are  dukes  !  Where  could  it  have  come  from  ? 
Could  any  human  being  have  sent  messengers 
post  to  London,  ordered,  and  had  it  despatched 
here  within  this  short  time  ?  You  shall  not  be 
mystified!  I  do  not  think  I  even  hinted;  but 
the  afternoon  walk  I  had  with  his  Grace,  on  the 
first  daj'  of  his  arrival,  I  did  shadow  it  very  deli- 
cately how  much  it  was  to  be  feared  our  poor 
Carry  could  not,  that  she  dared  not,  betray  her 
liege  lord  in  an  evening  dress.     Nothing  more, 
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upon  my  veracity  !     And  Carry  has  this  moment 

received  the  most  beautiful  green  box,  containing 
two  of  the  most  heavenly  old  lace  shawls  that  you 
ever  beheld.  We  divine  it  is  to  hide  poor  Carry's 
matrimonial  blue  mark !  We  know  nothing. 
Will  you  imagine  Carry  is  for  not  accepting  it ! 
Priority  of  birth  does  not  imply  superior  wits, 
dear — no  allusion  to  you.  I  have  undertaken  all. 
Arch  looks,  but  nothing  pointed.  His  Grace  will 
understand  the  exquisite  expression  of  feminine 
gratitude.  It  is  so  sweet  to  deal  with  true  nobility. 
Carry  has  only  to  look  as  she  always  does.  One 
sees  Strike  sitting  on  her.  Her  very  pliability 
lias  rescued  her  from  being  utterly  squashed  long 
ere  this  !  The  man  makes  one  vulgar.  It  would 
have  been  not  the  slightest  use  asking  me  to  be  a 
Christian  had  I  wedded  Strike.  But  think  of  the 
fairy  presents  !  It  has  determined  me  not  to  be 
expelled  by  Mr.  Forth — quite.  Tell  Silva  he  is 
not  forgotten.  But,  my  dear,  between  us  alone, 
men  are  so  selfish,  that  it  is  too  evident  they  do 
not  care  for  private  conversations  to  turn  upon  a 
lady's  husband :  not  to  be  risked  only  now  and 
then. 

"  I  hear  that  the  young  ladies  and  the  young 
gentlemen  have  been  outriding  a  race.    The  poor 
little   Bonner  girl  cannot  ride,  and  she  says  to 
Carry  that  Ptose  wishes  to   break  our  broth 
neck.     The  child  hardly  wishes  that,  but  she  is 
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feelingless.  If  Evan  could  care  for  Miss  Bonner, 
he  might  have  B.  C. !  Oh,  it  is  not  so  very  long 
a  shot,  my  dear !  I  am  on  the  spot,  remember. 
Old  Mrs.  Bonner  is  a  most  just-minded  spirit. 
Juliana  is  a  cripple,  and  her  grandmother  wishes 
to  be  sure  that,  when  she  departs  to  her  Lord,  the 
poor  cripple  may  not  be  chased  from  this  home 
of  hers.  Hose  cannot  calculate — Hiirry  is  in  dis- 
grace— there  is  really  no  knowing.  This  is  how 
T  have  reckoned  ;  10,000Z.  extra  to  Rose  ;  perhaps 
1000L  or  nothing  to  H. ;  all  the  rest  of  ready- 
money — a  large  sum — no  use  guessing— to  Lady 
Jocelyn;  and  B.  C.  to  little  Bonner — it  is  worth 
40,000£.  Then  she  sells,  or  stops — permanent 
resident.  It  might  be  so  soon,  for  I  can  see 
worthy  Mrs.  Bonner  to  be  breaking  visibly.  But 
young  men  will  not  see  with  wiser  eyes  than  their 
own.  Here  is  Evan  risking  his  neck  for  an  indif- 
ferent— there's  some  word  for  'not  soft.'  In 
short,  Hose  is  the  cold-blooded  novice,  as  I  have 
always  said,  the  most  selfish  of  the  creatures  on 
two  legs. 

"  Adieu  !  Would  you  have  dreamed  that  Major 
Nightmare's  gallantry  to  his  wife  would  have 
called  forth  a  gallantry  so  truly  touching  and 
delicate  ?  Can  you  not  see  Providence  there  ? 
Out  of  evil — the  Catholics  again  ! 

"Address.  If  Lord  Lax — 's  half-brother.  If 
wrong  in  noddle.     This  I  know  you  will  attend  to 
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scrupulously.      Ridiculous  words    are  sometimes 
the  most  expressive.      Once  more,  may  Heaven 
bless  you  all !     I   thought  of  you  in  church  las 
Sunday. 

"  I  may  tell  you  this  :  young  Mr.  Laxley  is 
here.  He — but  it  was  Evan's  utter  madness  was 
the  cause,  and  I  have  not  ventured  a  word  to  him. 
He  compelled  Evan  to  assert  his  rank,  and  Mr. 
Forth's  face  has  been  one  concentrated  sneer  since 
then.  He  must  know  the  origin  of  the  Cog- 
glesbys,  or  something.  Now  you  will  understand 
the  importance,  I  cannot  be  more  explicit  Only 
the  man  must  go. 

"  P.S.  I  have  just  ascertained  that  Lady 
Jocelyn  is  quite  familiar  with  Andrew's  origin  !  • 
She  must  think  my  poor  Harriet  an  eccentric 
woman.  Of  course  I  have  not  pretended  to  rank 
here,  merely  gentry.  It  is  gentry  in  reality,  for 
had  poor  papa  been  legitimised,  he  would  have 
been  a  nobleman.  You  know  that ;  and  between 
the  two  we  may  certainly  claim  gentry.  I  twiddle 
your  little  good  Andrew  to  assert  it  for  us  twenty 
times  a  day.  Of  all  the  dear  little  manageable 
men  !  It  does  you  infinite  credit  that  you  respect 
him  as  you  do.  "What  would  have  become  of  me 
I  do  not  know. 

"  P.S.  I  said  tico  shawls — a  black  and  a  white. 
The  black  not  so  costly— very  well.  And  so  deli- 
cate of  him  to  think  of  the  mourning  !     But  the 
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white,  my  dear,  must  he  family — must!  Old 
English  point.  Exquisitely  chaste.  So  different 
from  that  Brussels  poor  Andrew  surprised  you 
with.  I  know  it  cost  money,  hut  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  taste.  The  Duke  reconciles  me  to  England 
and  all  my  troubles  !  He  is  more  like  poor  papa 
than  any  one  of  the  men  I  have  yet  seen.  The 
perfect  gentleman ! " 

Admire  the  concluding  stroke.  The  Countess 
calls  this  letter  a  purely  business  communication. 
Commercial  men  might  hardly  think  so ;  but 
perhaps  ladies  will  perceive  it.  She  rambles  con- 
centrically, if  I  may  so  expound  her.  Full  of 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  her  position,  her  mind  is 
active,  and  you  see  her  at  one  moment  marking  a 
plot,  the  next,  with  a  light  exclamation,  appeasing 
her  conscience,  proud  that  she  has  one  ;  again  she 
calls  up  rival  forms  of  faith,  that  she  may  show 
the  Protestant  its  little  shortcomings,  and  that  it 
is  slightly  in  debt  to  her  (like  Providence)  for 
her  constancy,  notwithstanding.  The  Protestant 
you  see,  does  not  confess,  and  she  has  to  ab- 
solve herself,  and  must  be  doing  it  internally 
while  she  is  directing  outer  matters.  Hence 
her  slap  at  King  Henry  VIII.  In  fact,  there 
is  much  more  business  in  this  letter  than  I 
dare  to  indicate  ;  but  as  it  is  both  impertinent  and 
unpopular  to   dive    for  any   length    of  time    be- 
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neath  the  surface  (especially  when  there  are  few 
pearls  to  show  for  it),  we  will  discontinue  our 
examination. 

The  Countess,  when  she  had  dropped  the  letter 
in  the  bag,  returned  to  her  chamber,  and  deputed 
Dorothy  Loring,  whom  she  met  on  the  stairs,  to 
run  and  request  Rose  to  lend  her  her  album  to 
beguile  the  afternoon  with ;  and  Dorotlry  dances 
to  Rose,  saying,  "  The  Countess  de  Lispy-Lispy 
would  be  delighted  to  look  at  your  album  all  the 
afternoon." 

"  Oh  what  a  woman  that  is  ! "  says  Rose. 
"  Countess  de  Lazy-Lazy,  I  think." 

The  Countess,  had  she  been  listening,  would 
have  cared  little  for  accusations  on  that  head. 
Idlesse  was  fashionable  :  exquisite  languors  were 
a  sign  of  breeding ;  and  she  always  had  an  idea 
that  she  looked  more  interesting  at  dinner  after 
reclining  on  a  couch  the  whole  of  the  afternoon. 
The  great  Mel  and  his  mate  had  given  her  robust 
health,  and  she  was  able  to  play  the  high-born 
invalid  without  damage  to  her  constitution. 
Anything  amused  her;  Rose's  album  even,  and 
the  compositions  of  W.  H.,  E.  H.,  1).  F.,  and 
F.  L.  The  initials  F.  L.  were  diminutive,  and 
not  unlike  her  own  hand,  she  thought.  They 
were  appended  to  a  piece  of  facetiousness  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
John  Raikes  ;   but  we  know  that  very  stiff  young 
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gentlemen  betray  monkey-minds  when  sweet 
young  ladies  compel  them  to  disport.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  not  a  lazy  afternoon  that  the 
Countess  passed,  and  it  was  not  against  her  wish 
that  others  should  think  it  was. 
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CHAPTEK  A 

BREAK-NECK    LEAP. 

The  August  sun  was  in  mid-sky,  when  a  troop 
of  ladies  and  cavaliers  issued  from  the  gates  of 
Beckley  Court,  and  winding  through  the  hop- 
gardens, emerged  on  the  cultivated  slopes  border- 
ing the  downs.  Foremost,  on  her  grey  cob,  was 
Rose,  having  on  her  right  her  uncle  Seymour,  and 
on  her  left  Ferdinand  Laxley.  Behind  came  Mrs. 
Kvremonde,  flanked  by  Drummond  and  Evan. 
Then  followed  Jenny  Graine,  supported  by  Harry 
and  William  Harvey.  In  the  rear  came  an  open 
carriage,  in  which  Miss  Carrington  and  the 
Comitess  de  Saldar  were  borne,  attended  by  Lady 
Jocelyn  and  Andrew  Cogglesby  on  horseback. 
The  expedition  had  for  its  object  the  selection 
of  a  run  of  ground  for  an  amateur  steeple-chase: 
the  idea  of  which  had  sprung  from  Laxle}-'s  boasts 
of  his  horsemanship  :  and  Rose,  quick  as  fire,  had 
backed  herself,  and  Drummond  and  Evan,  to  beat 
him.  The  mention  of  the  latter  was  quite  enough 
for  Laxley. 

"  If  he  follows  me,  let  him  take  care  of  his 
neck,"  said  that  youth. 
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"  Why,  Ferdinand,  he  can  beat  you  in  any- 
thing !  "  exclaimed  Rose,  imprudently. 

But  the  truth  was,  she  was  now  more  restless 
than  ever.  She  was  not  distant  with  Evan,  but 
she  had  a  feverish  manner,  and  seemed  to  thirst 
to  make  him  show  his  qualities,  and  excel,  and 
shine.  Billiards,  or  jumping,  or  classical  acquire- 
ments, it  mattered  not — Evan  must  come  first. 
He  had  crossed  the  foils  with  Laxley,  and  dis- 
armed him  ;  for  Mel  his  father  had  had  him  well 
set  up  for  a  military  career.  Rose  made  a  noise 
about  the  encounter,  and  Laxley  was  eager  for 
his  opportunity,  which  he  saw  in  the  proposed 
mad  gallop. 

Xow  Mr.  George  Uploft,  who  usually  rode  in 
buckskins  whether  he  was  after  the  fox  or  fresh 
air,  was  out  on  this  particular  morning ;  and  it 
happened  that,  as  the  cavalcade  wound  beneath 
the  down,  Mr.  George  trotted  along  the  ridge. 
He  was  a  fat-faced,  rotund  young  squire — a  bully 
where  he  might  be,  and  an  obedient  creature 
enough  where  he  must  be — good  humoured  when 
not  interfered  with;  fond  of  the  table,  and  brim- 
ful of  all  the  jokes  of  the  county,  the  accent  of 
which  just  seasoned  his  speech.  He  had  somehow 
plunged  into  a  sort  of  half-engagement  with  Miss 
Carrington.  At  his  age,  and  to  Indies  of  Miss 
Carrington's  age,  men  unhappily  do  not  plunge 
head-foremost,    or   Miss  Carrington   would  have 
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had  him  long  before.  But  he  was  at  least  in  for 
it  half  a  leg;  and  a  desperate  maiden,  on  the 
criminal  side  of  .thirty,  may  make  much  of  that. 
Previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Countess  de  Saldar, 
Mr.  George  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trotting"  over 
to  Beckley  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Miss 
Carrington  had  a  little  money :  Mr.  George  was 
heir  to  his  uncle.  Miss  Carrington  was  lean  and 
blue -eyed  :  Mr.  George  black-eyed  and  obese.  By 
everybody,  except  Mr.  George,  the  match  was 
made  :  but  that  exception  goes  for  little  in  the 
country,  where  half  the  population  are  talked  into 
marriage,  and  gossips  entirely  devote  themselves 
to  continuing  the  species.  Mr.  George  was  certain 
that  he  had  not  been  fighting  shy  of  the  fair 
Carrington  of  late,  nor  had  he  been  unfaithful. 
He  had  only  been  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
occupation.  Messages  for  Lady  Roseley  had  to  be 
delivered,  and  he  had  become  her  cavalier  and 
escort  suddenly.  The  young  squire  was  bewil- 
dered ;  but  as  he  was  only  one  leg  in  love — if  the 
sentiment  may  be  thus  spoken  of  figuratively — his 
vanity  in  his  present  office  kept  him  from  remorse 
or  uneasiness.  He  rode  at  an  easy  pace  within 
sight  of  the  home  of  his  treasure,  and  his  back 
turned  to  it.  Presently  there  rose  a  cry  from 
below.  Mr.  George  looked  about.  The  party  of 
horsemen  hallooed  :  Mr.  George  yoicked.  Rose 
set  her  horse  to  gallop  up ;  Seymour  Jocelyn  cried 
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"fox,"  and  gave  the  view;  hearing  which  Mr. 
George  shouted,  and  seemed  inclined  to  sur- 
render; but  the  fun  seized  him,  and,  standing  up 
in  his  stirrups,  he  gathered  his  coat-tails  in  a 
bunch,  and  waggled  them  with  a  jolly  laugh,  which 
was  taken  up  below,  and  the  clamp  of  hoofs 
resounded  on  the  turf  as  Mr.  George  led  off,  after 
once  more,  with  a  jocose  twist  in  his  seat,  showing 
them  the  brush  mockingly.  Away  went  fox,  and 
a  mad  chase  began.  Seymour  acted  as  master  of 
the  hunt.  Rose,  Evan,  Drummond,  and  Mrs. 
Evremonde  and  Dorothy,  skirted  to  the  right,  all 
laughing,  and  full  of  excitement.  Harry  bellowed 
the  direction  from  above.  The  ladies  in  the 
carriage,  with  Lady  Jocelyn  and  Andrew,  watched 
them  till  they  flowed  one  and  all  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  down. 

"  And  who  may  the  poor  hunted  animal  be  ?  " 
inquired  the  Countess. 

"  George  Uploft,"  said  Lady  Joceivn,  pulling 
out  her  watch.     "  I  give  him  twenty  minutes." 

"Providence speed  him !  "  breathed  the  Countess, 
with  secret  fervour. 

"  Oh,  he  hasn't  a  chance,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn. 
"  The  Squire  keeps  wretched  beasts." 

"  Is  there  not  an  attraction  that  will  account 
for  his  hasty  capture  ?  "  said  the  Countess,  look- 
ing tenderly  at  Miss  Carrington,  who  sat  a  little 
straighter,  and  the  Countess,  hating  manifestations 
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of  stiff-backedness,  could  not  forbear  adding  :  "  I 
am  at  war  with  my  sympathies,  which  should 
be  with  the  poor  brute  flying  from  his  perse- 
cutors." 

She  was  in  a  bitter  state  of  trepidation  or  she 
would  have  thought  twice  before  she  touched  a 
nerve  of  the  enamoured  lady,  as  she  knew  she  did 
in  calling  her  swain  a  poor  brute,  and  did  again  by 
pertinaciously  pursuing :  "  Does  he  then  shun  his 
captivity  ?  " 

"  Touching  a  nerve  "  is  one  of  those  unforgive- 
able  small  offences  which,  in  our  civilised  state, 
produce  the  social  vendettas  and  dramas  that, 
with  savage  nations,  spring  from  the  spilling  of 
blood.  Instead  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  we  demand  a  nerve  for  a  nerve.  "  Thou 
has  touched  me  where  I  am  tender — thee,  too, 
will  I  touch," 

Miss  Carrington  had  been  alarmed  and  hurt  at 
the  strange  evasion  of  Mr.  George ;  nor  could  she 
see  the  fun  of  his  mimicry  of  the  fox  and  his 
flight  away  from  instead  of  into  her  neighbour- 
hood. She  had  also,  or  she  nowT  thought  it, 
remarked  that  when  Mr.  George  had  been  spoken 
of  casually,  the  Countess  had  not  looked  a  natural 
look.  Perhaps  it  was  her  present  inflamed  fancy. 
At  any  rate  the  Countess  was  offensive  now.  She 
was  positively  vulgar,  in  consequence,  to  the  mind 
of  Miss  Carrington,    and    Miss    Carrington   was 
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drawn  to  think  of  a  certain  thing  Ferdinand  Lax- 
ley  had  said  he  had  heard  from  the  month  of 
this  lady's  brother  when  ale  was  in  him.  Alas  ! 
how  one  seed  of  a  piece  of  folly  will  lurk  and 
sprout  to  confound  us  ;  though,  like  the  cock 
in  the  eastern  tale,  we  peck  up  zealously  all  but 
that  one ! 

The  carriage  rolled  over  the  turf,  attended  by 
Andrew  and  Lady  Jocelyn,  and  the  hunt  was 
seen  ;  Mr.  George  some  forty  paces  a-head ;  Sey- 
mour gaining  on  him,  Rose  next. 

"  Who's  that  breasting  Rose  ? "  said  Lady 
Jocelyn,  lifting  her  glass. 

"  My  brother-in-law,  Harrington,"  returned 
Andrew. 

"He  doesn't  ride  badly,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn. 
"  A  little  too  military.  He  must  have  been  set 
up  in  England." 

"  Oh,  Evan  can  do  anything,"  said  Andrew 
enthusiastically.  "  His  father  was  a  capital 
horseman,  and  taught  him  fencing,  riding,  and 
every  accomplishment.  You  won't  find  such  a 
young  fellow,  my  lady " 

"  The  brother  like  him  at  all  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Jocelyn,  still  eying  the  chase. 

"  Brother  ?  He  hasn't  got  a  brother,"  said 
Andrew. 

Lady  Jocelyn  continued  :  "  I  mean  the  present 
baronet." 
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She  was  occupied  with  her  glass,  and  did  not 
observe  the  flush  that  took  hold  of  Andrew's  in- 
genuous cheeks,  and  his  hurried  glance  at  and  off 
the  quiet  eye  of  the  Countess.  Miss  Carrington 
did  observe  it. 

Mr.  Andrew  dashed  his  face  under  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  murmured : 

"  Oh — yes  !  His  brother-in-law  isn't  much 
like  him — ha  !  ha  !  " 

And  then  the  poor  little  man  rubbed  his 
hands,  unconscious  of  the  indignant  pity  for  his 
wretched  abilities  in  the  gaze  of  the  Countess  ; 
and  he  must  have  been  exposed — there  was  a 
fear  that  the  ghost  of  Sir  Abraham  would  have 
darkened  this  day,  for  Miss  Carrington  was  about 
to  speak,  when  Lady  Jocelyn  cried  :  "  There's  a 
purl !     Somebody's  down." 

The  Countess  was  unaware  of  the  nature  of  a 
purl,  but  she  could  have  sworn  it  to  be  a  piece 
of  Providence. 

"  Just  by  old  Nat  Hodges'  farm,  on  Squire 
Copping's  ground,"  cried  Andrew,  much  relieved 
by  the  particular  individual's  misfortune.  "  Dear 
me,  my  lady  !  how  old  Tom  and  I  used  to  jump 
the  brook  there,  to  be  sure !  and  when  you  were 
no  bigger  than  little  Miss  Loring — do  you 
remember  old  Tom  ?  Egad  we're  all  fools  one 
time  in  our  lives  !  " 

"  "Who  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  spying 
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at  the  discomfited  horseman.  "  I'm  afraid  it's 
poor  Ferdinand." 

They  drove  on  to  an  eminence  from  which  the 
plain  was  entirely  laid  open. 

"  I  hope  my  brother  will  enjoy  his  ride  this 
day,"  sighed  the  Countess.  "  It  will  be  his 
limit  of  enjoyment  for  a  lengthened  period  !" 

She  perceived  that  Mr.  George's  capture  was 
inevitable,  and  her  heart  sank ;  for  she  was  sure 
he  would  recognise  her,  and  at  the  moment 
she  misdoubted  her  powers.  She  dreamed  of 
flight. 

"  You're  not  going  to  leave  us  ?  "  said  Lady 
Jocelyn.  "  My  dear  Countess,  what  will  the 
future  member  do  without  you  ?  We  have  your 
promise  to  stay  till  the  election  is  over." 

"  Thanks  for  your  extreme  kind  courtesy,  Lady 
Jocelyn,"  murmured  the  Countess:  "but  my 
husband — the  Count." 

"  The  favour  is  yours,"  returned  her  ladyship. 
"  And  if  the  Count  cannot  come,  you  at  least 
are  at  liberty  ?  " 

"You  are  most  kind,"  said  the  Countess. 

"Andrew  and  his  wife  I  should  not  dare  to 
separate  for  more  than  a  week,"  said  Lady 
Jocelyn.  "  He  is  the  great  British  husband. 
The  proprietor  !  '  My  wife '  is  his  unanswerable 
excuse." 

"  Yes,"   Andrew   replied,    cheerily.     "  I    don't 
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like  division  between  man  and  wife,  I  must 
say." 

The  Countess  dared  no  longer  instance  the 
Count,  her  husband.  She  was  heard  to  murmur 
that  citizen  feelings  were  not  hers. 

"  You  suggested  Fallowfield  to  Melville,  did 
you  not  ?  "   asked  Lady  Jocelyn. 

"  It  was  the  merest  suggestion,"  said  the 
Countess,  smiling. 

"  Then  you  must  really  stay  to  see  us  through 
it,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Where  are  they  now  ? 
They  must  be  making  straight  for  break-neck 
fence.  They'll  have  him  there.  George  hasn't 
pluck  for  that." 

"  Hasn't  what  ?  " 

It  was  the  Countess  who  requested  to  know  the 
name  of  this  other  piece  of  Providence  Mr.  George 
Uploft  was  deficient  in. 

"  Pluck — go,"  said  her  ladyship  hastily,  and 
telling  the  coachman  to  drive  to  a  certain  spot, 
trotted  on  with  Andrew,  saying  to  him  :  "  I'm 
afraid  we  are  thought  vulgar  by  the  Countess." 

Andrew  considered  it  best  to  reassure  her 
gravely. 

"  The  young  man,  her  brother,  is  well-bred," 
said  Lady  Jocelyn,  and  Andrew  was  very  ready  to 
praise  Evan. 

Lady  Jocelyn,  herself  in  slimmer  days  a  spirited 
horsewoman,  had  correctly  estimated  Mr.  George's 
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pluck.  lie  was  captured  by  Harry  and  Evan 
close  on  the  leap,  in  the  act  of  shaking  his  head 
at  it ;  and  many  who  inspected  the  leap  would 
have  deemed  it  a  sign  that  wisdom  weighted  the 
head  that  would  shake  long  at  it ;  for  it  consisted 
of  a  post  and  rails,  with  a  double  ditch. 

Seymour  Jocelyn,  Mrs.  Evremonde,  Drum- 
mond,  Jenny  Graine,  and  William  Harvey,  rode 
with  Mr.  George  in  quest  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
captive  was  duly  delivered  over. 

"  But  where's  the  brush  ?  "  said  Lady  Jocelyn, 
laughing,  and  introducing  him  to  the  Countess, 
who  dropped  her  head,  and  with  it  her  veil. 

"  Oh !    they  leave  that  on  for  my  next  run," 
said  Mr.  George,  bowing  civilly. 
"  You  are  going  to  run  again  ?  " 
Miss  Carrington  severely  asked  this  question  ; 
and  Air.  George  protested. 

"  Secure  him,  Louisa,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn. 
"  See  here :  what's  the  matter  with  poor 
Dorothy  ?  " 

Dorothy  came  slowly  trotting  up  to  them  along 
the  green  lane,  and  thus  expressed  her  grief, 
between  sobs  : 

"  Isn't  it  a  shame  ?  Rose  is  sack  a  tyrant. 
They're  going  to  ride  a  race  and  a  jump  down  in 
the  field,  and  its  break-neck  leap,  and  Eose  won't 
allow  me  to  stop  and  see  it,  though  she  knows 
I'm  just  as  fond  of  Evan  as  she  is  ;  and  if  he's 
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killed  I  declare  it  will  be  her  fault;  and  it's  all 
for  her  stupid,  dirty  old  pocket  handkerchief! " 

"  Break-neck  fence  !  "  said  Lady  Jocetyn ; 
''that's  rather  mad." 

"  Do  let's  go  and  see  it,  darling  Aunty  Joey," 
pleaded  the  little  maid. 

Lady  Jocelyn  rode  on,  saying  to  herself: 
"  That  girl  has  a  great  deal  of  devil  in  her."  The 
lady's  thoughts  were  of  Rose. 

"  Black  Lymport  'd  take  the  leap,"  said  Mr. 
George,  following  her  with  the  rest  of  the  troop. 
"  Who's  that  fellow  on  him  ?  " 

"  His  name's  Harrington,"  quoth  Drummond. 

"Oh,  Harrington!"  Mr.  George  responded; 
but  immediately  laughed — "  Harrington  ?  'Gad 
if  he  takes  the  leap  it'll  be  odd — another  of  the 
name.     That's  where  old  Mel  had  his  spill." 

"  Who  ?"  Drummond  inquired. 

"  Old  Mel  Harrington — the  Lymport  wonder. 
Old  Marquis  Mel,"  said  Mr.  George.  "  Haven't 
ye  heard  of  him  ?  " 

"  What  !  the  gorgeous  tailor  ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Jocelyn.  "  How  I  regret  never  meeting  that 
magnificent  snob  !  that  efflorescence  of  sublime 
imposture  !  I've  seen  the  Regent ;  but  one's  life 
doesn't  seem  complete  without  having  seen  his 
twin -brother.  You  must  give  us  warning  when 
you  have  him  down  at  Croftlands  again,  Mr. 
George." 

VOL.   II.  /  H 
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"  'Gad,  he'll  have  to  come  a  long  distance — 
poor  old  Mel !  "  said  Mr.  George  ;  and  was  going 
on,  when  Seymour  Jocelyn  stroked  his  moustache 
to  cry,  "  Look  !    Rosey's  starting  'em,  by  Jove  !  " 

The  leap,  which  did  not  appear  formidable  from 
where  they  stood,  was  four  fields  distant  from  the 
point  where  Rose,  with  a  handkerchief  in  her 
hand,  was  at  that  moment  giving  the  signal  to 
Laxley  and  Evan. 

Miss  Carrington  and  the  Countess  begged  Lady 
Jocelyn  to  order  a  shout  to  be  raised  to  arrest 
them,  but  her  ladyship  marked  her  good  sense  by 
sa}Ting:  "Let  them  go,  now  they're  about  it;" 
for  she  saw  that  to  make  a  fuss  now  matters  had 
proceeded  so  far,  was  to  be  uncivil  to  the 
inevitable. 

The  start  was  given,  and  off  they  flew.  Harry 
Jocelyn,  behind  them,  was  evidently  caught  by 
the  demon,  and  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  to 
have  his  fling  as  well,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing ; 
but  Rose,  farther  down  the  field,  rode  from  her 
post  straight  across  him,  to  the  imminent  peril 
of  a  mutual  overset ;  and  the  party  on  the  height 
could  see  Harry  fuming,  and  Rose  coolly  looking 
him  down,  and  letting  him  understand  what  her 
will  was;  and  her  mother,  and  Drummond,  and 
Seymour  who  beheld  this,  had  a  common  sen- 
timent of  admiration  for  the  gallant  girl.  But 
away  went  the  rivals.     Black  Lymport  was  the 
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favourite,  though  none  of  the  men  thought  he 
would  be  put  at  the  fence.  The  excitement 
became  contagious.  The  Countess  threw  up  her 
veil.  Lady  Jocelyn,  and  Seymour,  and  Druni- 
mond,  gallopped  down  the  lane,  and  Mr.  George 
was  for  accompanying  them,  till  the  line  of  Miss 
Carrington's  back  gave  him  her  unmistakeable 
opinion  of  such  a  course  of  conduct,  and  he  had 
to  dally  and  fret  by  her  side.  Andrew's  arm  was 
tightly  grasped  by  the  Countess.  The  rivals  were 
crossing  the  second  field,  Laxley  a  little  a-head. 

"  He's  holding  in  the  black  mare — that  fel- 
low !  "  said  Mr.  George.  "  'Gad,  it  looks  like 
going  at  the  fence.     Fancy  Harrington  ! " 

They  were  now  in  the  fourth  field,  a  smooth 
shorn  meadow.  Laxley  was  two  clear  lengths  in 
advance,  but  seemed  riding,  as  Mr.  George 
remarked,  more  for  pace  than  to  take  the  jump. 
The  ladies  kept  plying  random  queries  and  sug- 
gestions :  the  Countess  wishing  to  know  whether 
they  could  not  be  stopped  by  a  countryman 
before  they  encountered  any  danger.  In  the 
midst  of  their  chatter,  Mr.  George  rose  in  his 
stirrups,  crying :  "  Bravo,  the  black  mare  !  " 

"  Has  he  dune  it  ?  "  said  Andrew,  wiping  his 
poll. 

"He?  No,  the  mare!"  shouted  Mr.  George, 
and  bolted  off,  no  longer  to  be  restrained. 

The  Countess,  doubly  relieved,  threw  herself 

H  2 
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back  in  the-  carriage,  and  Andrew  drew  a  breath, 
saving  :  "  Evan  has  beat  him — I  saw  that !  The 
other's  horse  swerved  right  round." 

"I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Evremonde,  "Mr.  Har- 
rington has  had  a  fall.  Don't  be  alarmed — it 
may  not  be  much." 

"  A  fall  !  "  exclaimed  the  Countess,  equally 
divided  between  alarms  of  sisterly  affection  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  romance  of  the  thing. 

Miss  Carrington  ordered  the  carriage  to  be 
driven  round.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  they 
were  met  by  Harry  Jocehyn  riding  in  hot  haste, 
and  he  bellowed  to  the  coachman  to  drive  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  stop  opposite  Brook's  farm. 

The  scene  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  would 
have  been  a  sweet  one  to  the  central  figure  in  it 
had  his  eyes  then  been  open.  Surrounded  by 
Lady  Jocelyn,  Drummond,  Seymour,  and  the 
rest,  Evan's  dust-stained  body  was  stretched 
along  the  road,  and  his  head  was  lying  in  the  lap 
of  Rose,  who,  pale,  heedless  of  anything  spoken 
by  those  around  her,  and  with  her  lips  set  and 
her  eyes  turning  wildly  from  one  to  the  other, 
held  a  gory  handkerchief  to  his  temple  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  felt  for  the  motion  of 
his  heart. 

But  heroes  don't  die,  you  know. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

TRIBULATIONS    AND    TACTICS     OF    THE    COUNTESS. 

"  You  have  murdered  my  brother,  Rose  Joce- 
lyn  !  " 

"  Don't  say  so  now." 

Such  was  the  interchange  between  the  two  that 
loved  the  senseless  youth,  as  he  was  being  lifted 
into  the  carriage. 

Lady  Jocelyn  sat  upright  in  her  saddle,  giving 
directions  about  what  was  to  be  done  with  Evan 
and  the  mare,  impartially. 

"  Stunned,  and  a  good  deal  shaken,  I  suppose  ; 
Lymport's  knees  are  terribly  cut,*'  she  said  to 
Drummond,  who  merely  nodded.  And  Seymour 
remarked,  "Fifty  guineas  knocked  off  her  value  !  " 
One  added,  "  Nothing  worse,  I  should  think ;  " 
and  another,  "  A  little  damage  inside,  perhaps." 
Difficult  to  say  whether  they  spoke  of  Evan  or 
the  brute. 

No  violent  outcries ;  no  reproaches  cast  on  the 
cold-blooded  coquette ;  no  exclamations  on  the 
heroism  of  her  brother !  They  could  absolutely 
spare  a  thought  for  the  animal !     And  Eyas  had 
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risked  his  life  for  this,  and  might  die  unpitied. 
The  Countess  diversified  her  grief  with  a  deadly 
bitterness  against  the  heartless  Jocelyn. 

Oh,  if  Evan  die  !  will  it  punish  Rose  suffi- 
ciently ? 

Andrew  expressed  emotion,  but  not  of  a  kind 
the  Countess  liked  a  relative  to  be  seen  exhi- 
biting; for  in  emotion  worthy  Andrew  betrayed 
to  her  his  origin  offensively. 

"  Go  away  and  puke  if  you  must,"  she  said, 
clipping  poor  Andrew's  word  about  his  "  dear 
boy."  She  could  not  help  speaking  in  that  w7ay 
— he  was  so  vulgar.  A  word  of  sympathy  from 
Lady  Jocelyn  might  have  saved  her  from  the 
sourness  into  which  her  many  conflicting  passions 
were  resolving ;  and  might  also  have  saved  her 
ladyship  from  the  rancour  she  had  sown  in  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Mel  by  her  selection  of 
epithets  to  characterise  him. 

Will  it  punish  Rose  at  all,  if  Evan  dies  ? 

Rose  saw  that  she  was  looked  at.  How  could 
the  Countess  tell  that  Rose  envied  her  the  joy 
of  holding  Evan  in  the  carriage  there  ?  Rose,  to 
judge  by  her  face,  was  as  calm  as  glass.  Not  so 
well  seen  through,  however.  Mrs.  Evremonde 
rode  beside  her,  whose  fingers  she  caught,  and 
twined  her  own  with  them  tightly  once  for  a 
fleeting  instant.  Mrs.  Evremonde  wanted  no 
further  confession  of  her  state. 
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Then  Rose  said  to  her  mother,  "  Mama,  may 
I  ride  to  have  the  doctor  ready  ?  " 

<  Ordinarily,  Rose  would  have  clapped  heel  to 
horse  the  moment  the  thought  came.  She  waited 
for  the  permission,  and  flew  off  at  a  gallop,  waving 
back  Laxley,  who  was  for  joining  her. 

"  Franks  will  he  a  little  rusty  about  the  mare,"' 
the  Countess  heard  LadyJocelyn  say;  and  Harry 
just  then  stooped  his  head  to  the  carriage,  and 
said,  in  his  blunt  fashion,  "  After  all,  it  won't 
show  much." 

"  AVe  are  not  cattle  !  "  exclaimed  the  frenzied 
Countess,    louder   than  she  intended.      Alas  !  it 

-  almost  a  democratic  outcry  they  made  her 
guilty  of;  but  she  was  driven  past  patience.  And 
as  a  further  provocation,  Evan   would  open  his 

-.  She  laid  her  handkerchief  over  them  with 
loving  delicacy,  remembering  in  a  flash  that  her 
own  face  had  been  all  the  while  exposed  to  Mr. 
George  Uploft ;  and  then  the  terrors  of  his  pre- 
sence at  Beckley  Court  came  upon  her,  and  the 
fact  that  she  had  not  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
been  the  serene  Countess  de  Saldar;  and  she 
quite  hated  Andrew,  for  vulgarity  in  others 
evoked  vulgarity  in  her,  which  was  the  reason 
why  she  ranked  vulgarity  as  the  chief  of  the 
deadly  sins.  Her  countenance  for  Harry  and 
all  the  others  save  poor  Andrew  was  soon  the 
placid  heaven-confiding  sister's  again;  not  before 
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Lady  Jocelyn  had  found  cause  to  observe  to 
Drummond : 

"Your  Countess. don't  ruffle  well." 

But  a  lady  who  is  at  war  with  two  or  three 
of  the  facts  of  Providence,  and  yet  will  have  Pro- 
vidence for  her  ally,  can  hardly  ruffle  well. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  Countess's  love  for 
her  brother  was  hollow.  She  was  assured  when 
she  came  up  to  the  spot  where  he  fell,  that  there 
was  no  danger;  he  had  but  dislocated  his 
shoulder,  and  bruised  his  head  a  little.  Hearing 
this,  she  rose  out  of  her  clamorous  heart,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  for  a  small  burst  of  melo- 
drama. Unhappily,  Lady  Jocelyn,  who  gave 
the  tone  to  the  rest,  was  a  Spartan  in  matters  of 
this  sort ;  and  as  she  would  have  seen  those 
dearest  to  her  bear  the  luck  of  the  field,  she 
could  see  others.  When  the  call  for  active  help 
reached  her,  you  beheld  a  different  woman. 

The  demonstrativeness  the  Countess  thirsted 
for  was  afforded  her  by  Juley  Bonner,  and  in  a 
measure  by  her  sister  Caroline,  who  loved  Evan 
passionately.  The  latter  was  in  riding  attire, 
about  to  mount  to  ride  and  meet  them,  accom- 
panied by  the  Duke.  Caroline  had  hastily  tied 
up  her  hair;  a  rich  golden  brown  lump  of  it 
hung  round  her  cheek  ;  her  limpid  eyes  and 
anxiously-nerved  brows  impressed  the  Countess 
wonderfully  as  she  ran  down  the  steps  and  bent 
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her  fine  well -filled  bust  forward  to  ask  the  first 
hurried  question. 

The  Countess  patted  her  shoulder.  "  Safe, 
dear,"  she  said  aloud,  as  one  who  would  not 
make  much  of  it.  And  in  a  whisper,  "  You  look 
superb." 

I  must  charge  it  to  Caroline's  beauty  under  the 
ducal  radiance,  that  a  stream  of  sweet  feelings 
entering  into  the  Countess  made  her  forget  to 
tell  her  sister  that  George  Uploft  was  by. 
Caroline  had  not  been  abroad,  and  her  skin 
was  not  olive -hued ;  she  was  a  beauty,  and  a 
majestic  figure,  little  altered  since  the  day 
when  the  wooden  marine  marched  her  out  of 
Lymport. 

The  Countess  stepped  from  the  carriage  to  go 
and  cherish  Juliana's  petulant  distress  ;  for  that 
unhealthy  little  body  was  stamping  with  impa- 
tience to  have  the  story  told  to  her,  to  burst  into 
fits  of  pathos;  and  while  Seymour  and  Harry 
assisted  Evan  to  descend,  trying  to  laugh  off  the 
pain  he  endured,  Caroline  stood  by,  soothing  him 
with  words  and  tender  looks. 

Lady  Jocelyn  passed  him,  and  took  his  hand, 
saying,  "  Not  killed  this  time  !  " 

"  At  your  ladyship's  service  to-morrow,"  he 
replied,  and  his  hand  was  kindly  squeezed. 

"  My  darling  Evan,  you  will  not  ride  again  ?  " 
Caroline    cried,  kissing   him   on  the   steps;  and 
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the  Duke  watched  the  operation,  and  the 
Countess  observed  the  Duke. 

That  Providence  should  select  her  sweetest 
moments  to  deal  her  wounds,  was  cruel ;  but 
the  Countess  just  then  distinctly  heard  Mr. 
George  Uploft  ask  Miss  Carrington :  "  Is  that 
lady  a  Harrington  ?  " 

"  You  perceive  a  likeness  ?  "  was  the  answer. 

Mr.  George  went  "  Whew  !—  tit— tit—  tit !  " 
with  the  profound  expression  of  a  very  slow  mind. 

The  scene  was  quickly  over.  There  was 
barely  an  hour  for  the  ladies  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Leaving  Evan  in  the  doctor's  hands,  and  telling 
Caroline  to  dress  in  her  room,  the  Countess  met 
Rose,  and  gratified  her  vindictiveness,  while  she 
furthered  her  projects,  by  saying  : 

"  Not  till  my  brother  is  quite  convalescent  will 
it  be  advisable  that  you  should  visit  him.  I  am 
compelled  to  think  of  him  entirely  now.  In  his 
present  state  he  is  not  fit  to  be  played  with/' 

Rose,  steadfastly  eyeing  her,  seemed  to  swallow 
down  something  in  her  throat,  and  said  : 

"  I  will  obey  you,  Countess.  I  hoped  you 
would  allow  me  to  nurse  him." 

"  Quiet  above  all  things,  Rose  Jocelyn ! " 
returned  the  Countess,  with  the  suavity  of  a 
Inverness,  who  must  be  civil  in  her  sourness. 
"  If  you  would  not  complete  this  morning's 
achievement — stay  away.'' 
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The  Countess  declined  to  see  that  Rose's  lip 
quivered.  She  saw  an  unpleasantness  in  the 
bottom  of  her  eyes  ;  and  now  that  her  brother's 
decease  was  not  even  remotely  to  be  appre- 
hended, she  herself  determined  to  punish  the 
cold,  unimpressionable  coquette  of  a  girl.  Be- 
fore returning  to  Caroline,  she  had  five  minutes' 
conversation  with  Juliana,  which  fully  deter- 
mined her  to  continue  the  campaign  at  Beckley 
Court,  commence  decisive  movements,  and  not 
to  retreat,  though  fifty  George  Uplofts  menaced 
her.  Consequently,  having  dismissed  Conning 
on  a  message  to  Harry  Jocelyn  to  ask  him  for 
a  list  of  the  names  of  the  new  people  they  were 
to  meet  that  day  at  dinner,  she  said  to  Caroline: 

%'  My  dear,  I  think  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us 
to  depart  very  quickly." 

Much  to  the  Countess's  chagrin  and  astonish- 
ment, Caroline  replied: 

"  I  shall  hardly  be  sorry." 

"  Not  sorry  !  Why,  what  now,  dear  one  ?  Is 
it  true,  then,  that  a  flagellated  female  kisses  the 
rod?  Are  you  so  eager  for  a  repetition  of 
Strike  t " 

Caroline,  with  some  hesitation,  related  to  her 
more  than  the  Countess  had  ventured  to  petition 
for  in  her  prayers. 

u  Oh  !  how  exceedingly  generous  !  "  the  latter 
exclaimed.     "  How  very  refreshing  to  think  that 
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there  arc  nobles  in  your  England  as  romantic,  as 
courteous,  as  delicate  as  our  own  foreign  ones  ! 
But  his  Grace  is  quite  an  exceptional  nobleman. 
Are  you  not  touched,  dearest  Carry  ?  " 

Caroline  pensively  glanced  at  the  reflection  of 
her  beautiful  arm  in  the  glass,  and  sighed,  pushing 
back  the  hair  from  her  temples. 

"  But,  for  mercy's  sake ! "  resumed  the  Countess, 
in  alarm  at  the  sigh,  "do  not  be  too — too  touched. 
Do,  pray,  preserve  your  wits.  You  weep  !  Caro- 
line, Caroline  !  O  my  goodness  ;  it  is  just  five- 
and-twenty  minutes  to  the  first  dinner-bell,  and 
you  are  crying  !  For  God's  sake,  think  of  your 
face  !  Are  you  going  to  be  a  Gorgon  ?  And  you 
show  the  marks  twice  as  long  as  any  other,  you 
fair  women.  Squinnying  like  this !  Caroline, 
for  j'our  Louisa's  sake,  do  not !  " 

Hissing  which,  half  angrily  and  half  with 
entreaty,  the  Countess  dropped  on  her  knees. 
Caroline's  fit  of  tears  subsided.  The  eldest  of 
the  sisters,  she  was  the  kindest,  the  fairest,  the 
weakest. 

"  Not,"  said  the  blandishing  Countess,  when 
Caroline's  face  was  clearer,  "not  that  my  best  of 
Carrys  does  not  look  delicious  in  her  shower. 
(  iv,  with  your  hair  down,  and  you  would  subdue 
any  male  creature  on  two  legs.  And  that  reminds 
me  of  that  most  audacious  Marquis  de  Bemilla. 
II-'    s;r,\    a   dirty   drab   of  a  fruit -girl   crying   in 
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Lisbon  streets  one  day,  as  he  was  riding  in  the 
carriage  of  the  Duchesse  de  Col  da  Ilosta,  and 
her  husband  and  duena,  and  he  had  a  letter  for 
her — the  Duchesse.  They  loved  !  How  deliver 
the  letter?  'Save  me! '  he  cried  to  the  Duchesse. 
catching  her  hand,  and  pressing  his  heart,  as  if 
very  sick.  The  Duchesse  felt  the  paper — turned 
her  hand  over  on  her  knee,  and  he  withdrew  his. 
What  does  my  Carry  think  was  the  excuse  he 
tendered  the  Duke  ?  This — and  this  gives  you 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  audacity  of  those  dear 
Portuguese — that  he — he  must  precipitate  himself 
and  marry  any  woman  he  saw  weep,  and  be  her 
slave  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  unless  another 
woman's  hand  at  the  same  moment  restrained 
him  !  There  !  "  and  the  Countess's  eyes  shone 
brightly. 

"  How  excessively  imbecile  !  "  Caroline  re- 
marked, hitherto  a  passive  listener  to  these  Lusi- 
tanian  contes. 

It  was  the  first  sign  she  had  yet  given  of 
her  late  intercourse  with  a  positive  Duke,  and 
the  Countess  felt  it,  and  drew  back.  No  more 
anecdotes  for  Caroline,  to  whom  she  quietly 
said  : 

"  You  are  very  English,  dear !  " 

"  But  now,  the  Duke — his  Grace,"  she  went 
on,  "  how  did  he  inaugurate  ?  " 

"I  spoke  to  him  of  Evan's  position.     God  for- 
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give  me  ! — I  said  that  was  the  cause  of  my  looks 
being  sad." 

"You  could  have  thought  of  nothing  better," 
interposed  the  Countess.     "  Yes  ?  " 

"  He  said,  if  he  might  clear  them  he  should  be 
happy." 

"  In  exquisite  language,  Carry,  of  course." 

"No  ;  just  as  others  talk." 

"  Hum !  "  went  the  Countess,  and  issued  again 
brightly  from  a  cloud  of  reflection,  with  the 
remark:  "It  was  to  seem  business-like  —  the 
commerciality  of  the  English  mind.  To  the 
point — I  know.  Well,  you  perceive,  my  sweetest, 
that  Evan's  interests  are  in  your  hands.  You 
dare  not  quit  the  field.  In  one  week,  I  fondly 
trust,  he  will  be  secure.  What  more  did  his 
Grace  say  ?  May  we  not  be  the  repository  of 
such  delicious  secresies  ?  " 

Caroline  gave  tremulous  indications  about  the 
lips,  and  the  Countess  jumped  to  the  bell  and 
rang  it,  for  they  were  too  near  dinner  for  the 
trace  of  a  single  tear  to  be  permitted.  The  bell 
and  the  appearance  of  Conning  effectually 
checked  the  flood. 

While  speaking  to  her  sister,  the  Countess  had 
hesitated  to  mention  George  UplofVs  name, 
hoping  that,  as  he  had  no  dinner  suit,  he  would 
not  stop  to  dinner  that  day,  and  would  fall  to  the 
charge  of  Lady  Roseley  once   more.     Conning, 
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however,  brought  in  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
the  names  of  the  guests  were  written  out  by 
Harry,  a  daily  piece  of  service  he  performed  for 
the  captivating  dame,  and  George  Uploft's  name 
was  in  the  list. 

"  We  will  do  the  rest,  Conning — retire,"  she 
said,  and  then  folding  Caroline  in  her  arms,  mur- 
mured, the  moment  they  were  alone,  "  Will  my 
Carry  dress  her  hair  plain  to-day,  for  the  love  of 
her  Louisa  ?  " 

"Goodness!  what  a  request!"  exclaimed  Caro- 
line, throwing  back  her  head  to  see  if  her  Louisa 
could  be  serious. 

"  Most  inexplicable — is  it  not  ?  Will  she 
do  it  ?  " 

"  Flat,  dear  ?     It  makes  a  fright  of  me." 

"  Possibly.     May  I  beg  it  ?  " 

"  But  why,  dearest,  why  ?  If  I  only  knew 
why !  " 

"  For  the  love  of  your  Loiry." 

"  Plain  along  the  temples  ?  " 

"  And  a  knot  behind." 

"  And  a  band  along  the  forehead  ?  " 

"  Gems,  if  they  meet  your  favour." 

"  But  my  cheek-bones,  Louisa  ?  " 

"  They  are  not  too  prominent,  Carry." 

"  Curls  relieve  them." 

"  The  change  will  relieve  the  curls,  dear  one." 
Caroline  looked  in  the  glass,  at  the  Countess,  as 
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polished  a  reflector,  and  fell  into  a  chair.  Her 
hair  was  accustomed  to  roll  across  her  shoulders 
in  heavy  curls.  The  Duke  would  find  a  change 
of  the  sort  singular.  She  should  not  at  all  know 
herself  with  her  hair  done  differently :  and  for  a 
lovely  woman  to  be  transformed  to  a  fright  is 
hard  to  bear  in  solitude,  or  in  imagination. 

"  Really  !  "  she  petitioned. 

"  Really — yes,  or  no  ?  "  added  the  Countess. 

"  So  unaccountable  a  whim !  "  Caroline  looked 
in  the  glass  dolefully,  and  pulled  up  her  thick 
locks  from  one  cheek,  letting  them  fall  on  the 
instant. 

"  She  will  ?  "  breathed  the  Countess. 

"  I  really  cannot,"  said  Caroline  with  vehe- 
mence. 

The  Countess  burst  into  laughter,  replying : 
"  My  poor  child !  it  is  not  my  whim — it  is  your 
obligation.  George  Uploft  dines  here  to-day. 
Now  do  you  divine  it?  Disguise  is  imperative 
for  you." 

Mrs.  Strike,  gazing  in  her  sister's  face,  answered 

slowly,   "  George  ? But   how   will   you   meet 

him  ?"  she  hurriedly  asked. 

"  I  have  met  him,"  rejoined  the  Countess, 
boldly.  "  I  defy  him  to  know  vie.  I  brazen  him! 
You  with  your  hair  in  my  style  are  equally  safe. 
You  see  there  is  no  choice.  Pooh  !  contemptible 
puppy  !  - 
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"  But  I  never,'' — Caroline  was  going  to  say  she 
never  could  face  him.  "  I  will  not  dine.  I  will 
nurse  Evan." 

"  You  have  faced  him,  my  dear/'  said  the 
Countess,  "  and  you  are  to  change  your  head- 
dress simply  to  throw  him  off  his  scent." 

As  she  spoke  the  Countess  tripped  ahout, 
nodding  her  head  like  a  girl.  Triumph  in  the 
sense  of  her  power  over  all  she  came  in  contact 
with,  rather  elated  the  lady. 

Do  you  see  why  she  worked  her  sister  in  this 
roundabout  fashion  ?  She  would  not  tell  her 
George  Uploft  was  in  the  house  till  she  was  sure 
he  intended  to  stay,  for  fear  of  frightening  her. 
When  the  necessity  became  apparent,  she  put  it 
under  the  pretext  of  a  whim  in  order  to  see  how 
far  Caroline,  whose  weak  compliance  she  could 
count  on,  and  whose  reticence  concerning  the 
Duke  annoyed  her,  would  submit  to  it  to  please 
her  sister ;  and  if  she  rebelled  positively,  why  to 
be  sure  it  was  the  Duke  she  dreaded  to  shock  : 
and,  therefore,  the  Duke  had  a  peculiar  hold  on 
her  :  and,  therefore,  the  Countess  might  reckon 
that  she  would  do  more  than  she  pleased  to 
confess  to  remain  with  the  Duke,  and  was 
manageable  in  that  quarter.  All  this  she  learnt 
without  asking.  I  need  not  add,  that  Caroline 
sighingly  did  her  bidding. 

"  We  must  all  be  victims  in  our  turn,  Carry," 

VOL.   II.  I 
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said  the  Countess.  "Evan's  prospects — it  may 
be,  Silva's  restoration — depend  upon  your  hair 
being  dressed  plain  to-day.     Reflect  on  that!  " 

Poor  Caroline  obeyed ;  but  she  was  capable  of 
reflecting  only  that  her  face  was  unnaturally  lean 
and  strange  to  her. 

The  sisters  tended  and  arranged  one  another, 
taking  care  to  push  their  mourning  a  month  or 
two  a -head :  and  the  Countess  animadverted  on 
the  vulgar  mind  of  Lady  Jocelyn,  who  would 
allow  a  "  gentleman  to  sit  down  at  a  gentle- 
woman's table,  in  full  company,  in  pronounced 
undress  : "  and  Caroline,  utterly  miserable,  would 
pretend  that  she  wore  a  mask  and  kept  grimacing 
as  they  do  who  are  not  accustomed  to  paint  on 
the  cheeks,  till  the  Countess  checked  her  by 
telling  her  she  should  ask  her  for  that  before  the 
Duke. 

After  a  visit  to  Evan,  the  sisters  sailed  together 
into  the  drawing-room. 

"  Uniformity  is  sometimes  a  gain,"  murmured 
the  Countess,  as  they  were  parting  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  She  saw  that  their  fine  figures,  and 
profiles,  and  resemblance  in  contrast,  produced 
an  effect.  The  Duke  wore  one  of  those  calmly 
intent  looks  by  which  men  show  they  are  aware 
of  change  in  the  heavens  they  study,  and  are  too 
devout  worshippers  to  presume  to  disapprove. 
Mr.  George  was   standing   by  Miss   Carrington, 
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and  he  also  watched  Mrs.  Strike.  To  bewilder 
him  yet  more  the  Countess  persisted  in  fixing  her 
eyes  ui^on  his  heterodox  apparel,  and  Mr.  George 
became  conscious  and  uneas}\  Miss  Carrington 
had  to  address  her  question  to  him  twice  before 
he  heard.  Melville  Jocelyn,  Sir  John  Loring, 
Sir  Franks,  and  Hamilton  surrounded  the 
Countess,  and  told  her  what  they  had  decided 
on  with  regard  to  the  election  during  the  day ; 
for  Melville  was  warm  in  his  assertion  that  they 
would  not  talk  to  the  Countess  five  minutes 
without  getting  a  hint  worth  having. 

"  Call  to  us  that  man  who  is  habited  like 
a  groom,"  said  the  Countess,  indicating  Mr. 
George.  "  I  presume  he  is  in  his  right  place 
up  here  ?  " 

"  Whew — take  care,  Countess — our  best  man. 
He's  good  for  a  dozen,"  said  Hamilton. 

Mr.  George  was  brought  over  and  introduced 
to  the  Countess  de  Saldar. 

"  So  the  oldest  tory  in  the  county  is  a  fox  ?  " 
she  said,  in  allusion  to  the  hunt.  Never  did 
Caroline  Strike  admire  her  sister's  fearful  genius 
more  than  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  George  ducked  and  rolled  his  hand  over 
his  chin,  with  "  ah-um  !  "  and  the  like,  ended  by 
a  dry  laugh. 

"  Are  you  our  support,  Mr.  Uploft  ?  " 

"  Tory  interest,  ma-urn — my  lady." 

i   2 
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"  And  are  you  staunch  and  may  be  trusted  ?  " 

"  Ton  my  honour,  I  think  I  have  that  reputa- 
tion." 

11  And  you  would  not  betray  us  if  we  give  you 
any  secrets  ?  Say  '  Ton  my  honour,'  again. 
You  launch  it  out  so  courageously.1' 

The  men  laughed,  though  they  could  not  see 
what  the  Countess  was  driving  at.  She  had  for 
two  minutes  spoken  as  she  spoke  when  a  girl,  and 
George — entirely  off  his  guard  and  unsuspicious 
— looked  unenlightened.  If  he  knew,  there  were 
hints  enough  for  him  in  her  words.  If  he 
remained  blind,  they  might  pass  as  air.  The 
appearance  of  the  butler  cut  short  his  protestation 
as  to  his  powers  of  secresy. 

The  Countess  dismissed  him. 

"  You  will  be  taken  into  our  confidence 
when  we  require  you.*'  And  she  resumed  her 
foreign  air  in  a  most  elaborate  and  overwhelm- 
ing bow. 

She  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  was 
safe  from  Mr.  George,  and,  as  she  thoroughly 
detested  the  youthful  squire,  she  chose  to  pro- 
pagate a  laugh  at  him  by  saying,  with  the  utmost 
languor  and  clearness  of  voice,  as  they  descended 
the  stairs : 

"  After  all,  a  very  clever  fox  may  be  a  very  dull 
dog — don't  you  think  ?  " 

Gentlemen  in  front  of  her,  and  behind,  heard 
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it,  and  at  Mr.  George's  expense  her  reputation 
rose. 

Thus  the  genius  of  this  born  general  prompted 
her  to  adopt  the  principle  in  tactics — boldly  to 
strike  when  you  are  in  the  dark  as  to  your 
enemy's  movements. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

IX    WHICH    THE    DAUGHTERS    OF    THE    GREAT    MEL 
HAVE    TO    DIGEST    HIM    AT    DINNER. 

You  must  know,  if  you  would  form  an  estimate 
of  the  Countess's  heroic  impudence,  that  a  rumour 
was  current  in  Lymport  that  the  fair  and  well- 
developed  Louisa  Harrington,  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  did  advisedly,  and  with  the  intention  of 
rendering  the  term  indefinite,  entrust  her  guile- 
less person  to  Mr.  George  Uploft's  honourable 
charge.  The  rumour,  unflavoured  by  absolute 
malignity,  was  such  ;  and  it  went  on  to  say,  that 
the  sublime  Mel,  alive  to  the  honour  of  his  family, 
followed  the  fugitives  with  a  pistol,  and  with  a 
horsewhip,  that  he  might  chastise  the  offender 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  offence.  It  was 
certain  that  he  had  not  used  the  pistol :  it  was 
said  that  he  had  used  the  whip.  The  details  of 
the  interview  between  Mel  and  Mr.  George  were 
numerous,  but  at  the  same  time  various.  Some 
declared  that  he  put  a  pistol  to  Mr.  George's  ear, 
and  under  pressure  of  that  persuader  got  him  into 
the  presence  of  a  clergyman,  when  he  turned 
Balky ;  and  when  the  pistol  was  again  produced, 
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the  ceremony  would  have  been  performed,  had 
not  the  outraged  Church  cried  out  for  help. 
Some  vowed  that  Mr.  George  had  referred  all 
questions  implying  a  difference  between  himself 
and  Mel  to  their  mutual  fists  for  decision.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  George  turned  up  in  Fallowfield 
subsequently  ;  the  fair  Louisa,  unhurt  and  with  a 
quiet  mind,  in  Lymport ;  and  this  amount  of 
truth  the  rumours  can  be  reduced  to — that  Louisa 
and  Mr.  George  had  been  acquainted.  Paimour 
and  gossip  know  how  to  build  :  they  always  have 
some  solid  foundation,  however  small. 

Upwards  of  twelve  years  had  run  since  Louisa 
went  to  the  wife  of  the  brewer — a  period  quite 
long  enough  for  Mr.  George  to  forget  any  one  in ; 
and  she  was  altogether  a  different  creature ;  and 
as  it  was  true  that  Mr.  George  was  a  dull  one, 
she  was.  after  the  test  she  had  put  him  to,  justi- 
fied in  hoping  that  Mel's  progeny  might  pass 
unchallenged  anywhere  out  of  Lymport  So, 
with  Mr.  George  facing  her  at  table,  the  Countess 
sat  down,  determined  to  eat  and  be  happy. 

A  man  witli  the  education  and  tastes  of  a  young 
country  squire  is  not  likely  to  know  much  of  the 
character  of  women  ;  and  of  the  marvellous  power 
they  have  of  throwing  a  veil  of  oblivion  between 
themselves  and  what  they  don't  want  to  remem- 
ber, few  men  know  much.  Mr.  George  had 
thought,  when   he   saw    Mrs.   Strike    leaning   to 
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Evan,  and  heard  slie  was  a  Harrington,  that  she 
was  rather  like  the  Lymport  family ;  but  the 
reappearance  of  Mrs.  Strike,  the  attention  of  the 
Duke  of  Belfield  to  her,  and  the  splendid  tactics 
of  the  Countess,  which  had  extinguished  every 
thought  in  the  thought  of  himself,  drove  Lymport 
out  of  his  mind. 

There  were  some  dinner  guests  at  the  table — 
people  of  Fallowfield,  Beckley,  and  Bodley.  The 
Countess  had  the  diplomatist  on  one  side,  the 
Duke  on  the  other.  Caroline  was  under  the 
charge,  of  Sir  Franks.  The  Countess,  almost 
revelling  in  her  position  oi^posite  Mr.  George,  was 
ambitious  to  lead  the  conversation,  and  com- 
menced, smiling  at  Melville  : 

"  \Ye  are  to  be  spared  politics  to-day?  I  think 
politics  and  cookery  do  not  assimilate." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  won't  teach  the  true  Briton  to 
agree  with  you,"  said  Melville,  shaking  his  head 
over  the  sums  involved  by  this  British  propen- 
sity. 

"  Xo,"  said  Sir  John.  ':  Election  dinners  are  a 
part  of  the  Constitution:"  and  Andrew  laughed  : 
"  They  make  Radicals  pay  as  well  as  Tories,  so 
it's  pretty  square." 

The  topic  was  taken  up,  nagged,  fell,  and  was 
taken  up  again.     And  then  Harry  Jocelyn  said  : 

"I  say,  have  you  worked  the  flags  yet?  The 
great  Mel  must  have  his  flags." 
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The  flags  were  in  the  hands  of  ladies,  and  ladies 
would  look  to  the  rosettes,  he  was  told. 

Then  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Barrington  laughed 
lightly,  and  said : 

"  Only,  pray,  my  dear  Harry,  don't  call  your 
uncle  the  '  Great  Mel'  at  the  election." 

"  Oh  !  very  well,"  quoth  Harry  :  "  why  not  ?  " 

"  You'll  get  him  laughed  at — that's  all." 

"  Oh  !  well,  then,  I  won't,"  said  Hany,  whose 
wits  were  attracted  by  the  Countess's  visage. 

Mrs.  Barrington  turned  to  Seymour,  her  neigh- 
bour, and  resumed  : 

"  He  really  would  be  laughed  at.  There  was  a 
tailor — he  was  called  the  Great  Mel — and  he  tried 
to  stand  for  Fallowfield  once.  I  believe  he  had 
the  support  of  Squire  Uploft — George's  uncle — 
and  others.  They  must  have  done  it  for  fun  !  Of 
course  he  did  not  get  so  far  as  the  hustings ;  but 
I  believe  he  had  flags,  and  principles,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  worked  ready.    He  certainly  canvassed." 

"  A  tailor — canvassed — for  Parliament  ?  "  re- 
marked an  old  Dowager,  the  mother  of  Squire 
Copping.     "My!  what  are  we  coming  to  next  ?" 

"  He  deserved  to  get  in,"  quoth  Aunt  Bel : 
"  After  having  his  principles  worked  ready,  to 
eject  the  man  was  infamous." 

Amazed  at  the  mine  she  had  sprung,  the 
Countess  sat  through  it,  lamenting  the  misery  of 
owning  a  notorious  father. 
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Bowing  over  wine  with  the  Duke,  she  tried 
another  theme,  while  still,  like  a  pertinacious 
cracker,  the  Great  Mel  kept  banging  up  and  down 
the  table. 

"  "We  are  to  have  a  feast  in  the  open  air,  I 
hear.     What  you  call  pic-nic." 

The  Duke  believed  there  was  a  project  of  the 
sort. 

"  How  exquisitely  they  do  those  things  in 
Portugal !  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  scandal 
in  my  telling  something  now.  At  least  we  are 
out  of  Court-jurisdiction." 

"  Scandal  of  the  Court !  "  exclaimed  his  Grace, 
in  mock  horror. 

"  The  option  is  yours  to  listen.  The  Queen, 
when  young,  was  sweetly  pretty ;  a  divine  com- 
plexion ;  and  a  habit  of  smiling  on  everybody. 
I  presume  that  the  young  Habral,  son  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  Lisbon,  was  also  smiled  on.  Most 
innocently,  I  would  swear !  But  it  operated  on 
the  wretched  youth  !  He  spent  all  his  fortune 
in  the  purchase  and  decoration  of  a  fairy  villa, 
bordering  on  the  Val  das  Rosas,  where  the  Court 
enjoyed  its  rustic  festivities,  and  one  day  a 
storm !  all  the  ladies  hurried  their  young  mistress 
to  the  house  where  the  young  Habral  had  been 
awaiting  her  for  ages.  None  so  polished  as  he! 
Musicians  started  up,  the  floors  were  ready,  and 
torches    beneath    them! — there    was   a    feast   of 
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exquisite  wines  and  viands  sparkling.  Quite  en- 
chantment. The  girl-Queen  was  in  ecstacies. 
She  deigned  a  dance  with  the  young  Ilabral, 
and  then  all  sat  down  to  supper ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  came  the  cry  of  Fire  !  The  Queen 
shrieked  ;  the  flames  were  seen  all  around ;  and 
if  the  arms  of  the  young  Habral  were  opened  to 
save  her,  or  perish,  could  she  cast  a  thought  on 
Royalty,  and  refuse  ?  The  Queen  was  saved,  the 
villa  was  burnt;  the  young  Habral  was  ruined, 
but,  if  7  know  a  Portuguese,  he  was  happy  till  he 
died,  and  well  remunerated  !  For  he  had  held  a 
Queen  to  his  heart !     So  that  was  a  pic-nic  !  " 

The  Duke  slightly  inclined  his  head. 

"  Vrai  Portughez  derrendo,"  he  said.  "  They 
tell  a  similar  story  in  Spain,  of  one  of  the  Queens 
— I  forget  her  name.  The  difference  between  us 
and  your  Peninsular  cavaliers  is,  that  we  would 
do  as  much  for  uncrowned  ladies." 

"  Ah  !  your  Grace  !  "  The  Countess  swam  in 
the  pleasure  of  a  nobleman's  compliment. 

"  What's  the  story  ?  "  interposed  Aunt  Bel. 

An  outline  of  it  was  given  her.  Thank  heaven, 
the  table  was  now  rid  of  the  Great  Mel.  For  how 
could  he  have  any,  the  remotest  relation  with 
Queens  and  Peninsular  pic-nics  ?  You  shall 
hear. 

Lady  Jocelyn  happened  to  catch  a  word  or  two 
of  the  story. 
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"Why,"  said  she,  " that's  English!  Franks, 
you  remember  the  ballet  divertissement  they  im- 
provised at  the  Bodley  race-ball,  when  the  mag- 
nificent footman  fired  a  curtain  and  caught  up 
Lady  Rosele3T,  and  carried  her — " 

"  Heaven  knows  where  ! "  cried  Sir  Franks. 
"  I  remember  it  perfectly.  It  was  said  that  the 
magnificent  footman  did  it  on  purpose  to  have 
that  pleasure." 

"  Ay,  of  course,"  Hamilton  took  him  up. 
"  They  talked  of  prosecuting  the  magnificent 
footman." 

"Ay,"  followed  Seymour,  "  and  nobody  could 
tell  where  the  magnificent  footman  bolted.  He 
vanished  into  thin  air." 

"  Ay,  of  course,"  Melville  struck  in ;  "  and  the 
magic  enveloped  the  lady  for  some  time." 

At  this  point  Mr.  George  Uploft  gave  a  horse 
laugh.     He  jerked  in  his  seat  excitedly. 

"  Bodley  race-ball !  "  he  cried  ;  and  looking  at 
Lady  Jocelyn  :  "  Was  your  ladyship  there,  then  ? 
Why — ha !  ha  !  why,  you  have  seen  the  Great 
Mel,  then  !  That  tremendous  footman  was  old 
Mel  himself!" 

Lady  Jocelyn  struck  both  her  hands  on  the 
table,  and  rested  her  large  grey  e}res,  full  of 
humorous  surprise,  on  Mr.  George. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  laughed. 
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"Yes,"  Mr.  George  went  on,  "  that  was  old  Mel. 
I'll  swear  to  him." 

"  And  that's  how  it  began  ?  "  murmured  Lady 
Jocelyn. 

Mr.  George  nodded  at  his  plate  discreetly. 

"  "Well,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  leaning  back,  and 
lifting  her  face  upward  in  the  discursive  fulness 
of  her  fancy,  "  I  feel  I  am  not  robbed.  II  y  a 
des  miracles,  et  j'en  ai  vus.  One's  life  seems 
more  perfect  when  one  has  seen  what  nature  can 
do.  The  fellow  was  stupendous  !  I  conceive  him 
present.  Who'll  fire  a  house  for  me  ?  Is  it  my 
deficiency  of  attraction,  or  a  total  dearth  of  gal- 
lant snobs  ?  " 

The  Countess  was  drowned.  The  muscles  of 
her  smiles  were  horribly  stiff  and  painful.  Caro- 
line was  getting  pale.  Could  it  be  accident  that 
thus  resuscitated  Mel,  their  father,  and  would 
not  let  the  dead  man  die  ?  Was  not  malice  at 
the  bottom  of  it  ?  The  Countess,  though  she 
hated  Mr.  George  infinitely,  was  clear-headed 
enough  to  see  that  Providence  alone  was  trying 
her.  No  glances  were  exchanged  between  him 
and  Laxley,  or  Drummond. 

Again  Mel  returned  to  his  peace,  and  again  he 
had  to  come  forth. 

"  "Who  was  this  singular  man  you  were  speak- 
ing about  just  now  ?  "  Mrs.  Evremonde  asked. 

Lady  Jocelyn  answered  her  :  "  The  light  of  his 
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age.  Tlie  embodied  protest  against  our  social 
prejudice.  Combine — say,  Mirabeau  and  Alci- 
biades,  and  the  result  is  the  Lymport  Tailor  : — 
he  measures  your  husband  in  the  morning  :  in 
the  evening  he  makes  love  to  you,  through  a  series 
of  pantomimic  transformations.  He  was  a  co- 
lossal Adonis,  and  I'm  sorry  he's  dead  !  " 

"  But  did  the  man  get  into  societ}"  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Evremonde.     "  How  did  he  manage  that  '.;  " 

"  Yes,  indeed !  and  what  sort  of  a  society !  " 
the  dowager  Copping  interjected.  "  None  but 
bachelor-tables,  I  can  assure  you.  Oh !  I 
remember  him.  They  talked  of  fetching  him  to 
Dox  Hall.  I  said,  No,  thank  you,  Tom;  this 
isn't  your  Yauxhall." 

"  A  sharp  retort,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  "  a  most 
conclusive  rhyme ;  but  you're  mistaken.  Many 
families  were  glad  to  see  him,  I  hear.  And  he 
only  consented  to  be  treated  like  a  footman 
when  he  dressed  like  one.  The  fellow  had  some 
capital  points.  He  fought  two  or  three  duels, 
and  behaved  like  a  man.  Franks  wouldn't  have 
hini  here,  or  I  would  have  received  him.  I  hear 
that,  as  a  conteur,  he  was  inimitable.  In  short,  he 
was  a  robust  Brummel,  and  the  Regent  of  low  life." 

This  should  have  been  Mel's  final  epitaph. 

Unhappily,  Mrs.  Melville  would  remark,  in  her 
mincing  manner,  that  the  idea  of  the  admission  of 
a  tailor  into  society  seemed  very  unnatural ;  and 
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Aunt  Bel  confessed  that  her  experience  did  not 
comprehend  it. 

"As  to  that,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  "pheno- 
mena are  unnatural.  The  rules  of  society  are 
lightened  by  the  exceptions.  "What  I  like  in  this 
Mel  is,  that  though  he  was  a  snob,  and  an  im- 
postor, he  could  still  make  himself  respected  by 
his  betters.  He  was  honest,  so  far ;  he  acknow- 
ledged his  tastes,  which  were  those  of  Franks, 
Melville,  Seymour,  and  George — the  tastes  of  a 
gentleman.  I  prefer  him  infinitely  to  your 
cowardly  democrat,  who  barks  for  what  he  can't 
get,  and  is  generally  beastly.  In  fact,  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  haven't  a  secret  passion  for  the  great 
tailor." 

"  After  all,  old  Mel  wasn't  so  bad,"  Mr.  George 
Uploft  chimed  in.  "  Granted  a  tailor — you  did'nt 
see  a  bit  of  it  at  table.  I've  known  him  taken 
for  a  lord.  And  when  he  once  got  hold  of  you, 
you  couldn't  give  him  up.  The  Squire  met  him 
first  in  the  coach,  one  winter.  He  took  him  for  a 
Russian  nobleman — didn't  find  out  what  he  was 
for  a  month  or  so.  Says  Mel,  'Yes,  I  make 
clothes.  You  find  the  notion  unpleasant ;  guess 
how  disagreeable  it  is  to  me.'  The  old  Squire 
laughed,  and  was  glad  to  have  him  at  Croftlands 
as  often  as  he  chose  to  come.  Old  Mel  and  I 
used  to  spar  sometimes  ;  but  he's  gone,  and  I 
should  like  to  shake  his  fist  again." 
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Then  Mr.  George  told  the  "  Bath  "  story,  and 
episodes  in  Mel's  career  as  Marquis  ;  and  while 
he  held  the  ear  of  the  table,  Pose,  who  had  not 
spoken  a  word,  and  had  scarcely  eaten  a  morsel 
during  dinner,  studied  the  sisters  with  serious 
eyes.  Only  when  she  turned  them  from  the 
Countess  to  Mrs.  Strike,  they  were  softened  by 
a  shadow}7  drooping  of  the  eyelids,  as  if  for 
some  reason  she  deeply  pitied  that  lady. 

Next  to  Pose  sat  Drummond,  with  a  face 
expressive  of  cynical  enjoyment.  He  devoted 
uncommon  attention  to  the  Countess,  whom  he 
usually  shunned  and  overlooked.  He  invited 
her  to  exchange  bows  over  wine,  in  the  fashion  of 
that  day,  and  the  Countess  went  through  the 
performance  with  finished  grace  and  ease.  Poor 
Andrew  had  all  the  time  been  brushing  back  his 
hair,  and  making  strange  deprecatory  sounds  in 
his  throat,  like  a  man  who  felt  bound  to  assure 
everybody  at  table  he  was  perfectly  happy  and 
comfortable. 

"  Material  enough  for  a  Sartoriad,"  said 
Drummond  to  Lady  Jocelyn. 

"  Excellent.  Pray  write  it  forthwith,  Drum- 
mond," replied  her  ladyship ;  and  as  they 
exchanged  talk  unintelligible  to  the  Countess, 
this  lady  observed  to  the  Duke  : 

"  It  is  a  relief  to  have  buried  that  subject." 

The  Duke   smiled,    raising  an    eyebrow  ;    but 
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the  persecuted  Countess  perceived  she  h  ad  heen 
much  too  hasty  when  Drummond  added, 

"I'll  make  a  journey  to  Lymport  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  master  his  history." 

"Do,"  said  her  ladyship;  and  nourishing  her 
hand,  "  *  I  sing  the  Prince  of  Snobs  ! '  ' 

"  Oh,  if  it's  about  old  Mel,  I'll  sing  you 
material  enough,"  said  Mr.  George.  "  There  ! 
you  talk  of  it's  being  unnatural,  his  dining  out  at 
respectable  tables.  Why,  I  believe — upon  my 
honour,  I  believe  it's  a  fact — he's  supped  and 
thrown  dice  with  the  Regent." 

Lady  Jocelyn  clapped  her  hands.  "A  noble 
culmination,  Drummond  !     The  man's  an  Epic  !  " 

"  Well,  I  think  old  Mel  was  equal  to  it,"  Mr. 
George  pursued.  "  He  gave  me  pretty  broad 
hints ;  and  this  is  howr  it  was,  if  it  really  hap- 
pened, you  know.  Old  Mel  had  a  friend ;  some 
say  he  was  more.  Well,  that  was  a  fellow,  a 
great  gambler.  I  dare  say  you've  heard  of  him 
— Burley  Bennet — him  that  wTon  Ryelands  Park 
of  one  of  the  royal  dukes — died  worth  upwards 
of  £100,000;  and  old  Mel  swore  he  ought  to  have 
had  it,  and  would  if  he  hadn't  somehow  offended 
him.  He  left  the  money  to  Admiral  Harring- 
ton, and  lie  was  a  relation  of  Mel's." 

"  But  are  we  then  utterly  mixed  up  with 
tailors  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barrington. 

"Well,  those  are  the  facts,"  said  Mr.  George. 
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The  wine  made  the  young  squire  talkative.  It 
is  my  belief  that  his  suspicions  were  not  awake  at 
that  moment,  and  that,  like  any  other  young 
country  squire,  having  got  a  subject  he  could  talk 
on,  he  did  not  care  to  discontinue  it.  The 
Countess  was  past  the  effort  to  attempt  to  stop 
him.  She  had  work  enough  to  keep  her  smile  in 
the  right  place. 

Every  dinner  may  be  said  to  have  its  special 
topic,  just  as  every  age  has  its  marked  reputa- 
tion. They  are  put  up  twice  or  thrice,  and  have 
to  contend  with  minor  lights,  and  to  swallow 
them,  and  then  they  command  the  tongues  of  men 
and  flow  uninterruptedly.  So  it  was  with  the 
great  Mel  upon  this  occasion.  Curiosity  was 
aroused  about  him.  Aunt  Bel  agreed  with  Lady 
Jocelyn  that  she  would  have  liked  to  have  known 
the  mighty  tailor.  Mrs.  Shorne  but  very  imper- 
ceptibly protested  against  the  notion,  and  from 
one  to  another  it  ran.  His  Grace  of  Belfield 
expressed  positive  approval  of  Mel  as  one  of  the 
old  school. 

"  Si  ce  n'est  pas  le  gentilhomme,  au  moins, 
c'est  le  gentilhomme  manque,"  said  Lad}r  Jocelyn. 
"  He  is  to  be  regretted,  Duke.  You  are  right 
The  stuff  was  in  him,  but  the  Fates  were  un- 
kind. I  stretch  out  my  hand  to  the  pauvre 
diable." 

"  I  think  one  learns  more  from  the  mock  mag- 
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nifico  than  from  anything  else,"  observed  his 
Grace. 

u  When  the  lion  saw  the  donkey  in  his  own 
royal  skin,"  said  Aunt  Bel,  "  add  the  rhyme  at 
your  discretion — he  was  a  wiser  lion,  that's  all.'" 

"  And  the  ape  that  strives  to  copy  one — he's 
an  animal  of  judgment,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn. 
"  We  will  he  tolerant  to  the  tailor,  and  the 
Countess  must  not  set  us  down  as  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers — philosophically  tolerant." 

The  Countess  started,  and  ran  a  little  broken 
"  Oh ! "  affably  out  of  her  throat,  dipped  her 
lips  to  her  table  -  napkin,  and  resumed  her 
smile. 

"  Yes,"  pursued  her  ladyship ;  "  old  Alel 
stamps  the  age  gone  by.  The  gallant  adventurer 
tied  to  his  shop  !  Alternate  footman  and  mar- 
quis, out  of  the  intermediate  tailor  !  Isn't  there 
something  fine  in  his  buffoon  imitation  of  the 
real  thing  ?  I  feel  already  that  old  Mel  belongs 
to  me.  Where  is  the  great  man  buried  ?  Where 
have  they  set  the  funeral  brass  that  holds  his 
mighty  ashes  ?" 

Lady  Jocelyn's  humour  was  fully  entered  into 
by  the  men.  The  women  smiled  vacantly,  and 
had  a  common  thought  that  it  was  ill-bred  of  her 
to  hold  forth  in  that  way  at  table,  and  unfeminine 
of  any  woman  to  speak  continuously  anywhere — 
except,  perhaps,  in  bed. 
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"  Oh,  come!"  cried  Mr.  George,  who  saw  his 
own  suhject  snapped  away  from  him  by  sheer 
cleverness  ;  "  old  Mel  wasn't  only  a  buffoon,  my 
lady,  you  know.  Old  Mel  had  his  qualities.  He 
was  as  much  a  '  no-nonsense  '  fellow,  in  his  way, 
as  a  magistrate,  or  a  minister." 

"  Or  a  king,  or  a  constable,"  Aunt  Bel  helped 
his  illustration. 

"  Or  a  prince,  a  poll-parrot,  a  Perigord-pie," 
added  Drummond,  whose  gravity  did  not  prevent 
Mr.  George  from  seeing  that  he  was  laughed  at. 

"  Well,  then,  now,  listen  to  this,"  said  Mr. 
George,  leaning  his  two  hands  on  the  table  reso- 
lutely. Dessert  was  laid,  and,  with  a  full  glass 
beside  him,  and  a  pear  to  peel,  he  determined  to 
be  heard. 

The  Countess's  eyes  went  mentally  up  to  the 
vindictive  heavens.  She  stole  a  glance  at  Caro- 
line, and  was  alarmed  at  her  excessive  pallor. 

"  Now,  I  know  this  to  be  true,"  Mr.  George 
began.  "  "When  old  Mel  was  alive,  he  and  I  had 
plenty  of  sparring,  and  that — but  he's  dead,  and 
I'll  do  him  justice.  I  spoke  of  Burley  Bennet 
just  now.  Now,  my  lady,  old  Burley  was,  I 
think,  Mel's  half-brother,  and  he  came,  I  know, 
somewhere  out  of  Drury  Lane — one  of  the  courts 
near  the  theatre — I  don't  know  much  of  London. 
However,  old  Mel  wouldn't  have  that.  Nothing- 
less  than  being  born  in  St.  James's  Square  would 
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content  old  Mel,  and  he  must  have  a  marquis  for 
his  father.  I  needn't  be  more  particular.  Before 
ladies — ahem  !  But  Burley  was  the  shrewd  hand 
of  the  two.  Oh-h-h  !  such  a  card  !  He  knew 
the  way  to  get  into  company  without  false  pre- 
tences. Well,  I  told  you,  he  had  lots  more  than 
100,000Z. — some  said  two — and  he  gave  up  Piye- 
lands ;  never  asked  for  it,  though  he  won  it. 
Consequence  was,  he  commanded  the  services  of 
somebody  pretty  high.  And  it  was  he  got 
Admiral  Harrington  made  a  captain,  posted, 
commodore,  admiral,  and  K.C.B.,  all  in  seven 
years  !  In  the  army  it  'd  have  been  half  the  time, 
for  the  H.Pi.H.  was  stronger  in  that  department. 
Now,  I  know  old  Burley  promised  Mel  to  leave 
him  his  money,  and  called  the  admiral  an 
ungrateful  dog.  He  didn't  give  Mel  much  at  a 
time — now  and  then  a  twenty-pounder  or  so — I 
saw  the  cheques.  And  old  Mel  expected  the 
money,  and  looked  over  his  daughters  like  a 
turkey-cock.  Nobody  good  enough  for  them. 
Whacking  handsome  gals — three  !  used  to  be 
called  the  Three  Graces  of  Lymport.  And  one 
day  Burley  comes  and  visits  Mel,  and  sees  the 
girls.  And  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  eldest,  I 
can  tell  you.  She  was  a  spanker !  She  was  the 
handsomest  gal,  I  think,  ever  I  saw.  For  the 
mother's  a  fine  woman,  and  what  with  the 
mother,  and  what  with  old  Mel — " 
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"  We  won't  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  origin," 
quoth  Lady  Jocelyn. 

"  Exactly,    my    lady.      Oh,    your   servant,    of 

course.     Before  ladies.     A Burley  Bennet,  I 

said.  Long  and  short  was,  he  wanted  to  take  her 
up  to  London.  Says  old  Mel :  '  London's  a  sad 
place.'  '  Place  to  make  money,'  says  Burley. 
'  That's  not  work  for  a  young  gal,'  says  Mel. 
Long  and  short  was,  Burley  wanted  to  take  her, 
and  Mel  wouldn't  let  her  go."  Mr.  George 
lowered  his  tone,  and  mumbled,  "  Don't  know 
how  to  explain  it  very  well  before  ladies.  What 
Burley  wanted  was — it  wasn't  quite  honourable, 
you  know,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
spangles  on  it,  and  whether  a  real  H.R.H.,  or  a 
Marquis,  or  a  Viscount,  I  can't  sa}%  but  the  offer 
was  tempting  to  a  tradesman.  '  No,'  says  Mel, 
like  a  chap  planting  his  flagstaff  and  sticking  to 
it.  I  believe  that  to  get  her  to  go  with  him, 
Burley  offered  to  make  a  will  on  the  spot,  and  to 
leave  every  farthing  of  his  money  and  property — 
upon  my  soul,  I  believe  it  to  be  true — to  Mel  and 
his  family,  if  he'd  let  the  gal  go.  'No,'  says 
Mel.  I  like  the  old  bird  !  And  Burley  got  in  a 
rage,  and  said  he'd  leave  every  farthing  to  the 
sailor.  Says  Mel  :  '  I'm  a  poor  tradesman  ;  but 
I  have  and  I  always  will  have  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman,  and  they're  more  to  me  than  hard 
cash,    and   the   honour   of  my  daughter,   sir,  is 
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dearer  to  me  than  my  blood.  Out  of  the  house  !' 
cries  Mel.  And  away  old  Burley  went,  and  left 
every  penny  to  the  sailor  that's  now  Admiral 
Harrington,  and  don't  notice  'em  an  inch.  Now, 
there !" 

All  had  listened  to  Mr.  George  attentively,  and 
he  had  slurred  the  apologetic  passages,  and 
emphasised  the  propitiatory  "  before  ladies"  in  a 
way  to  make  himself  well  understood  a  genera- 
tion back. 

"Bravo,  old  Mel!"  rang  the  voice  of  Lady 
Jocelyn,  and  a  murmur  ensued,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Rose  stood  up  and  hurried  round  the  table 
to  Mrs.  Strike,  who  was  seen  to  rise  from  her 
chair ;  and  as  she  did  so,  the  ill-arranged  locks 
fell  from  their  unnatural  restraint  down  over  her 
shoulders  ;  one  great  curl  half  forward  to  the 
bosom,  and  one  behind  her  right  ear.  Her  eyes 
were  wide,  her  whole  face,  neck,  and  fingers, 
white  as  marble.  The  faintest  tremor  of  a  frown 
on  her  brows,  and  her  shut  lips,  marked  the  con- 
tinuation of  some  internal  struggle,  as  if  with  her 
last  conscious  force  she  kept  down  a  flood  of 
tears  and  a  wild  outcry  which  it  was  death  to 
hold.  Sir  Franks  felt  his  ami  touched,  and 
looked  up,  and  caught  her,  as  Bose  approached. 
The  Duke  and  other  gentlemen  went  to  his  aid, 
and  as  the  beautiful  woman  was  borne  out  white 
and  still  as  a  corpse,  the  Countess  had  this  dagger 
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plunged  in  her   heart  from    the  mouth   of  Mr. 
George,  addressing  Miss  Carrington  : 

"  I  swear  I  didn't  do  it  on  purpose.  She's 
Carry  Harrington,  old  Mel's  daughter,  as  sure  as 
she's  flesh  and  blood." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

TREATS    OF    A    HANDKERCHIEF. 

Running  through  Beckley  Park,  clear  from  the 
chalk,  a  little  stream  gave  light  and  freshness  to 
its  pasturage.  Near  where  it  entered,  a  bathing- 
house  of  white  marble  had  been  built,  under  which 
the  water  flowed,  and  the  dive  could  be  taken  to 
a  paved  depth,  and  you  swam  out  over  a  pebbry 
bottom  into  sun-light,  screened  by  the  thick- 
weeded  banks,  loose-strife  and  willow-herb,  and 
mint,  nodding  over  you,  and  in  the  later  season 
long-plumed  yellow  grasses.  Here  at  sunrise  the 
young  men  washed  their  limbs,  and  here  since  her 
return  home  English  Piose  loved  to  walk  by 
night.  She  had  often  spoken  of  the  little  happy 
stream  to  Evan  in  Portugal,  and  when  he  came 
to  Beckley  Court,  she  arranged  that  he  should 
sleep  in  a  bed-room  overlooking  it.  The  view  was 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  him,  for  all  the  babbling  of 
the  water  was  of  Rose,  and  winding  in  and  out, 
to  east,  to  north,  it  wound  to  embowered  hopes  in 
the  lover's  mind,  to  tender  dreams ;  and  often  at 
dawn,  when  dressing,  his  restless  heart  embarked 
on  it,  and  sailed  into  havens,  the  phantom  joys 
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of  which  coloured  his  life  for  him  all  the  da}'. 
But  most  he  loved  to  look  across  it  when  the 
light  fell.  The  palest  solitary  gleam  along  its 
course  spoke  to  him  rich  promise.  The  faint 
blue  beam  of  a  star  chained  all  his  longings, 
charmed  his  sorrows  to  sleep.  Rose  like  a  fairy 
had  breathed  her  spirit  here,  and  it  was  a  delight 
to  the  silly  luxurious  youth  to  lie  down,  and 
fix  some  image  of  a  flower  bending  to  the  stream 
on  his  brain,  and  in  the  cradle  of  fancies  that 
grew  round  it,  slide  down  the  tide  of  sleep. 

From  the  image  of  a  flower  bending  to  the 
stream,  like  his  own  soul  to  the  bosom  of  Rose, 
Evan  built  sweet  fables.  It  was  she  that  exalted 
him,  that  led  him  through  glittering  chapters  of 
adventure.  In  his  dream  of  deeds  achieved  for 
her  sake,  }tou  may  be  sure  the  young  man  behaved 
worthily,  though  he  wTas  modest  when  she  praised 
him,  and  his  limbs  trembled  when  the  land  whis- 
pered of  his  great  reward  to  come.  The  longer 
he  stayed  at  Beckley  the  more  he  lived  in  this 
world  within  world,  and  if  now  and  then  the 
harsh  outer  life  smote  him,  a  look  or  a  word  from 
Rose  encompassed  him  again,  and  he  became 
sensible  only  of  a  distant  pain. 

At  first  his  hope  sprang  wildly  to  possess  her, 
to  believe  that,  after  he  had  done  deeds  that  would 
have  sent  ordinary  men  in  the  condition  of  shat- 
tered hulks  to  the  hospital,   she   might  be  his. 
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Then  blow  upon  blow  was  struck,  and  he  prayed 
to  be  near  her  till  he  died  :  no  more.  Then  she, 
herself,  struck  him  to  the  ground,  and  sitting  in 
Iris  chamber,  sick  and  weary,  on  the  evening  of 
his  mishap,  Evan's  sole  desire  was  to  obtain  the 
handkerchief  he  had  risked  his  neck  for.  To  have 
that,  and  hold  it  to  his  heart,  and  feel  it  as  a  part 
of  her,  seemed  much. 

Over  a  length  of  the  stream  the  red  round 
harvest-moon  was  rising,  and  the  weakened  youth 
was  this  evening  at  the  mercy  of  the  charm  that 
encircled  him.  The  water  curved,  and  dimpled, 
and  flowed  flat,  and  the  whole  body  of  it  rushed 
into  the  spaces  of  sad  splendour.  The  clustered 
trees  stood  like  temples  of  darkness;  their  shadows 
lengthened  supernaturally;  and  a  pale  gloom  crept 
between  them  on  the  sward.  He  had  been  think- 
ing for  some  time  that  Rose  would  knock  at  his 
door,  and  give  him  her  voice,  at  least;  but  she 
did  not  come ;  and  when  he  had  gazed  out  on  the 
stream  till  his  eyes  ached,  he  felt  that  he  must  go 
and  walk  by  it.  Those  little  flashes  of  the  hurry- 
ing tide  spoke  to  him  of  a  secret  rapture  and  of  a 
joy-seeking  impulse;  the  pouring  onward  of  all 
the  blood  of  life  to  one  illumined  heart,  mournful 
from  excess  of  love. 

Pardon  me,  I  beg.  Enamoured  3*oung  men 
have  these  notions.  Ordinarily  Evan  had  sufficient 
common   sense   and  was  as  prosaic  as  mankind 
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could  wish  him  ;  but  lie  has  had  a  terrible  fall  in 
the  morning,  and  a  young  woman  rages  in  his 
brain.  Better,  indeed,  and  "  more  manly,"'  were 
he  to  strike  and  raise  huge  bosses  on  his  forehead, 
groan,  and  so  have  done  with  it.  "We  must  let 
him  go  his  own  way. 

At  the  door  he  was  met  by  the  Countess.  She 
came  into  the  room  without  a  word  or  a  kiss,  and 
when  she  did  speak,  the  total  absence  of  any 
euphuism  gave  token  of  repressed  excitement  yet 
more  than  her  angry  eyes  and  eager  step.  Evan 
had  grown  accustomed  to  her  moods,  and  if  one 
moment  she  was  the  halcyon,  and  another  the 
petrel,  it  no  longer  disturbed  him,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  influences  by  which  she 
was  affected.  The  Countess  rated  him  severely 
for  not  seeking  repose  and  inviting  sympathy. 
She  told  him  that  the  Jocelyns  had  one  and  all 
combined  in  an  infamous  plot  to  destroy  the  race 
of  Harrington,  and  that  Caroline  had  already 
succumbed  to  their  assaults ;  that  the  Jocelyns 
would  repent  it,  and  sooner  than  they  thought 
for;  and  that  the  only  friend  the  Harringtons 
had  in  the  house  was  Miss  Bonner,  whom  Pro- 
vidence would  liberally  reward. 

Then  the  Countess  changed  to  a  dramatic 
posture,  and  whispered  aloud,  "  Hush :  she  is 
here.  She  is  so  anxious.  Be  generous,  my 
brother,  and  let  her  see  you." 
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"  She  ?  "  said  Evan,  faintly.  "  May  she  come, 
Louisa  ?  "     He  hoped  for  Rose. 

"  I  have  consented  to  mask  it,"  returned  the 
Countess.    "Oh,  what  do  I  not  sacrifice  for  you." 

She  turned  from  him,  and  to  Evan's  chagrin 
introduced  Juliana  Bonner. 

"Five  minutes,  remember!"  said  the  Countess. 
"  I  must  not  hear  of  more."  And  then  Evan 
found  himself  alone  with  Miss  Bonner,  and  very 
uneasy.  This  young  lady  had  restless  brilliant 
eyes,  and  a  contraction  about  the  forehead  which 
gave  one  the  idea  of  a  creature  suffering  perpetual 
headache.  She  said  nothing,  and  when  their 
eyes  met  she  dropped  hers  in  a  manner  that  made 
silence  too  expressive.  Feeling  which,  Evan 
began : 

"  May  I  tell  you  that  I  think  it  is  I  who  ought 
to  be  nursing  you,  not  you  me?" 

Miss  Bonner  replied  by  lifting  her  eyes  and 
dropping  them  as  before,  murmuring  subse- 
quently, "  Would  you  do  so  ?  *' 

"  Most  certainly,  if  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
select  me." 

The  fingers  of  the  young  lady  commenced 
twisting  and  intertwining  on  her  lap.  Suddenly 
she  laughed : 

"  It  would  not  do  at  all.  You  won't  be  dis- 
missed from  your  present  service  till  you're  unfit 
for  any  other." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Evan,  thinking 
more  of  the  unmusical  laugh  than  of  the  words. 

He  received  no  explanation,  and  the  irksome 
silence  caused  him  to  look  through  the  window  as 
an  escape  for  his  mind,  at  least.  The  waters 
streamed  on  endlessly  into  the  golden  arms 
awaiting  them.  The  low  moon  burnt  through 
the  foliage.  In  the  distance,  over  a  reach  of  the 
flood,  one  tall  aspen  shook  against  the  lighted  sky. 

"Are  you  in  pain  ?  "  Miss  Bonner  asked,  and 
broke  his  reverie. 

"  No  ;  I  am  going  away,  and  perhaps  I  sigh 
involuntarily." 

"  You  like  these  grounds  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  been  so  happy  in  any  place." 

"  With  those  cruel  young  men  about  you  ?  " 

Evan  now  laughed.  "  We  don't  call  young 
men  cruel,  Miss  Bonner." 

"  But  were  they  not  ?  To  take  advantage  of 
what  Rose  told  them — it  was  base  !  " 

She  had  said  more  than  she  intended,  possibly, 
for  she  coloured  under  his  inquiring  look,  and 
added :  "I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  as  you  of 
Beckley.  Do  you  know,  I  am  called  Rose's 
thorn  ? " 

"  Not  by  Miss  Jocelyn  herself,  certainly  !  " 

"  How  eager  you  are  to  defend  her.  But  am  I 
not — tell  me — do  I  not  look  like  a  thorn  in  com- 
pany with  her  ?  " 
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"  There  is  but  the  difference  that  ill  health 
would  make." 

"  111  health  ?  Oh,  yes  !  And  Eose  is  so  much 
better  born." 

"  To  that,  I  am  sure,  she  does  not  give  a 
thought." 

"Not  Eose?     Oh!" 

An  exclamation,  property  lengthened,  convinces 
the  feelings  more  satisfactorily  than  much  logic. 
Though  Evan  claimed  only  the  handkerchief  he 
had  won,  his  heart  sank  at  the  sound.  Miss 
Bonner  watched  him,  and  springing  forward,  said 
sharply : 

"  May  I  tell  you  something  ?  " 

"You  may  tell  me  what  }rou  please." 

"  Then,-  whether  I  offend  you  or  not,  you  had 
better  leave  this." 

"  I  am  going,"  said  Evan.  "  I  am  only  waiting 
to  introduce  your  tutor  to  you." 

She  kept  her  e}Tes  on  him,  and  in  her  voice  as 
well  there  was  a  depth,  as  she  returned  : 

"  Mr.  Laxley,  Mr.  Forth,  and  Harry,  are  going 
to  Lyrnport  to-morrow." 

Evan  was  looking  at  a  figure,  whose  shadow 
was  thrown  towards  the  house  from  the  margin 
of  the  stream. 

He  stood  up,  and  taking  the  hand  of  Miss 
Bonner,  said : 

"  I   thank   you.     I   may,  perhaps,    start   with 
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them.  At  any  rate,  you  have  done  me  a  great 
service,  which  I  shall  not  forget." 

The  figure  by  the  stream  he  knew  to  be  that  of 
Rose.  He  released  Miss  Bonner's  trembling, 
moist  hand,  and  as  Jie  continued  standing,  she 
moved  to  the  door,  after  once  following  the  line 
of  his  eyes  into  the  moonlight. 

Outside  the  door  a  noise  was  audible.  Andrew 
had  come  to  sit  with  his  dear  boy,  and  the 
Countess  had  met  and  engaged  and  driven  him 
to  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  where  he  hung 
remonstrating  with  her. 

"Why,  Van,"  he  said,  as  Evan  came  up  to  him, 
"I  thought  you  were  in  a  profound  sleep.  Louisa 
said — " 

"  Silly  Andrew  !  "  interposed  the  Countess, 
"  do  you  not  observe  he  is  sleep-walking  now  ?  " 
and  she  left  them  with  a  light  laugh  to  go  to 
Juliana,  whom  she  found  in  tears.  The  Countess 
was  quite  aware  of  the  efficacy  of  a  little  bit  of 
burlesque  tying  to  cover  her  retreat  from  any 
petty  exposure. 

Evan  soon  got  free  from  Andrew.  He  was 
under  the  dim  stars,  walking  to  the  great  fire 
in  the  East.  The  cool  air  refreshed  him.  He 
was  simply  going  to  ask  for  his  own,  before  he 
went,  and  had  no  cause  to  fear  what  would  be 
thought  by  any  one.  A  handkerchief!  A  man 
might    fairly    win    that,    and    carry   it    or.  o 
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a  very  noble  family,  without  having  to  blush  for 
himself. 

I  cannot  say  whether  he  inherited  his  feeling 
for  rank  from  Mel,  his  father,  or  that  the  Countess 
had  succeeded  in  instilling  it,  but  Evan  never 
took  Republican  ground  in  opposition  to  those 
who  insulted  him,  and  never  lashed  his  "  man- 
hood "  to  assert  itself,  nor  compared  the  fineness 
of  his  instincts  with  the  behaviour  of  titled 
gentlemen.  Rather  he  seemed  to  admit  the  dis- 
tinction between  his  birth  and  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, admitting  it  to  his  own  soul,  as  it  were,  and 
:led  simply  as  men  struggle  against  a  destiny. 
The  news  Miss  Bonner  had  given  him  sufficed  to 
break  a  spell  which  could  not  have  endured 
another  week ;  and  Andrew,  besides,  had  told 
him  of  Caroline's  illness.  He  walked  to  meet 
Rose,  honestly  intending  to  ask  for  his  own,  and 
wish  her  good-bye. 

Rose  saw  him  approach,  and  knew  him  in  the 
distance.  She  was  sitting  on  a  lower  branch  of 
the  aspen,  that  shot  out  almost  from  the  root, 
and  stretched  over  the  intervolving  rays  of  light 
on  the  tremulous  water.  She  could  not  move  to 
meet  him.  She  was  not  the  Rose  whom  we  have 
hitherto  known.  Love  may  spring  in  the  bosom 
of  a  young  girl,  like  Hesper  in  the  evening  sky,  a 
grey  speck  in  a  field  of  grey,  and  not  be  seen  or 
known,  till  surely  as  the  circle  advances  the  faint 
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planet  gathers  fire,  and,  coming  nearer  earth, 
dilates,  and  will  and  must  be  seen  and  known. 
When  Evan  lay  like  a  dead  man  on  the  ground, 
Rose  turned  upon  herself  as  the  author  of  his 
death,  and  then  she  felt  this  presence  within  her, 
and  her  heart  all  day  had  talked  to  her  of  it,  and 
was  throbbing  now,  and  would  not  be  quieted. 
She  could  only  lift  her  eyes  and  give  him  her 
hand;  she  could  not  speak.  She  thought  him 
cold,  and  he  was ;  cold  enough  to  think  that  she 
and  her  cousin  were  not  unlike  in  their  manner, 
though  not  deep  enough  to  reflect  that  it  was 
from  the  same  cause. 

She  was  the  first  to  find  her  wits  :  but  not 
before  she  spoke  did  she  feel,  and  start  to  feel, 
how  long  had  been  the  silence,  and  that  her  hand 
was  still  in  his. 

"  Why  did  you  come  out,  Evan  ?  It  was  not 
right." 

"  I  came  to  speak  to  3Tou,  Rose.  I  shall  leave 
early  to-morrow,  and  may  not  see  }-ou  alone." 

"  You  are  going ?  " 

She  checked  her  voice  abruptly,  and  left  the 
thrill  of  it  wavering  in  him. 

"  Yes,  Rose,  I  am  going ;  I  should  have  gone 
before." 

"  Evan ! "  she  grasped  his  hand,  and  then 
timidly  retained  it.  "  You  have  not  forgiven  me  ? 
I  see  now.     I  did  not  think  of  any  risk  to  you. 
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I  only  wanted  you  to  beat.  I  wanted  you  to  be 
first  and  best.  If  you  knew  how  I  thank  God  for 
saving  you  !  If  you  knew  what  my  punishment 
would  have  been  !  " 

Till  her  eyes  were  full  she  kept  them  on  him, 
too  deep  in  emotion  to  be  conscious  of  it. 

He  could  gaze  on  her  tears  coldly. 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  take  the  leap  any  day 
for  the  prize  you  offered.  I  have  come  for 
that." 

"  For  what,  Evan  ?  "  But  while  she  was 
speaking  the  colour  mounted  in  her  cheeks,  and 
she  went  on  rapidly  :  "  Did  jtou  think  it  unkind 
of  me  not  to  come  to  nurse  you.  I  must  tell  }rou, 
to  defend  myself.  It  was  the  Countess,  Evan. 
She  is  offended  with  me — very  justly,  I  dare  say. 
She  would  not  let  me  come.  What  could  I  do  ? 
I  had  no  claim  to  come." 

Eose  was  not  aware  of  the  import  of  her  speech. 
Evan,  though  he  felt  more  in  it,  and  had  some 
secret  nerves  set  tingling  and  dancing,  was  not  to 
be  moved  from  his  demand. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  withhold  it,  Eose  ?  " 

"  Withhold  what,  Evan  ?  Anything  that  you 
wish  for  is  yours." 

"  The  handkerchief.     Is  not  that  mine  ?  " 

Eose  faltered  a  word.  Why  did  he  ask  for  it  ? 
Because  he  asked  for  nothing  else,  and  wanted  no 
other  thin  a"  save  that. 
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Why   did  she  hesitate?     Because   it  wa* 
poor  a  gift,  and  so  unworthy  of  him. 

And  why  did  he  insist?  Because  in  honour 
she  was  bound  to  surrender  it. 

And  why  did  she  hesitate  still  ?  Let  her 
answer. 

"  Oh,  Evan  !  I  would  give  you  anything  but 
that ;  and  if  you  are  going  away,  I  should  beg  so 
much  to  keep  it." 

He  must  have  been  in  a  singular  state  not  to 
see  her  heart  in  the  refusal,  as  was  she  not  to  see 
his  in  the  request.  But  Love  is  blindest  just  when 
the  bandage  is  being  removed  from  his  forehead. 

"  Then  you  will  not  give  it  me,  Rose  ?  Do 
you  think  I  shall  go  about  boasting '  This  is  Miss 
Jocelyn's  handkerchief,  and  I,  poor  as  I  am. 
have  won  it  ?  '  " 

The  taunt  struck  aslant  in  Rose's  breast  with 
a  peculiar  sting.     She  stood  up. 

"  I  will  give  it  you,  Evan." 

Turning  from  him  she  drew  it  forth,  and 
handed  it  to  him  hurriedly,  with  her  head  still 
averted. 

It  was  warm.  It  was  stained  with  his  blood. 
He  guessed  where  it  had  been  nestling,  and  now. 
as  if  by  revelation,  he  saw  that  large  sole  star  in 
the  bosom  of  his  darling,  and  was  blinded  b}T  it 
and  lost  his  senses. 

"  Rose  !  beloved  !  I  love  you  !  *' 
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Her  hand,  her  arm,  her  waist,  he  seized,  bend- 
ing over  her.  And  like  the  flower  of  his  nightly 
phantasy  bending  over  the  stream,  he  looked  and 
saw  in  her  sweet  face  the  living  wonders  that 
encircled  his  image  ;  she  murmuring :  "  No,  no  ; 
you  must  hate  me.     I  know  it." 

Anything  but  a  denial,  and  he  might  have 
retrieved  his  step,  but  that  she  should  doubt  his 
strong  true  love  plunged  him  deeper. 

"  I  love  you,  Rose.  I  have  not  a  hope  to  win 
you ;  but  I  love  you.  My  heaven !  my  only 
darling  !  I  hold  you  a  moment — and  I  go ;  but 
know  that  I  love  you  and  would  die  for  you. 
Beloved  Rose  !  do  you  forgive  me?" 

She  raised  her  face  to  him. 

"  Forgive  you  for  loving  me  ?  "  she  said, 
smiling  the  soft  inward  smile  of  rarest  bliss. 

Holy  to  them  grew  the  stillness :  the  ripple 
suffused  in  golden  moonlight :  the  dark  edges  of 
the  leaves  against  superlative  brightness.  Not  a 
chirp  was  heard,  nor  anything  save  the  cool  and 
endless  carol  of  the  happy  waters,  whose  voices 
are  the  spirits  of  silence.  Nature  seemed  con- 
senting that  their  hands  should  be  joined,  their 
eyes  intermingling.  And  when  Evan,  with  a 
lover's  craving,  wished  her  lips  to  say  what  her 
eyes  said  so  well,  Rose  drew  his  fingers  up,  and, 
with  an  arch  smile  and  a  blush,  kissed  them. 
The  simple  act  set  his  heart  thumping,  and  from 
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the  look  of  love,  she  saw  an  expression  of  pain 
pass  through  him.  Her  fealty — her  guileless, 
fearless  truth — which  the  kissing  of  his  hand 
brought  vividly  before  him,  conjured  its  contrast 
as  well  in  this  that  was  hidden  from  her,  or  but 
half  suspected.  Did  she  know — know  and  love 
him  still  ?  He  thought  it  might  be  :  but  that 
fell  dead  on  her  asking  : 

"  Shall  I  speak  to  mama  to-night  ?  " 

A  load  of  lead  crushed  him. 

"  Rose  !  "  he  said  ;  but  could  get  no  farther. 

Innocently,  or  with  well-masked  design,  Rose 
branched  off  into  little  sweet  words  about  his 
bruised  shoulder,  touching  it  softly,  as  if  she 
knew  the  virtue  that  was  in  her  touch,  and 
accusing  her  selfish  self  as  she  caressed  it: 
"  Dearest  Evan  !  you  must  have  been  sure  I 
thought  no  one  like  you.  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  before  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  it  now  !  Do 
you  know,"  she  hurried  on,  "  they  think  me  cold 
and  heartless, — am  I  ?  I  must  be,  to  have  made 
you  run  such  risk ;  but  yet  I'm  sure  I  could  not 
have  survived  you." 

Dropping  her  voice,  Rose  quoted  Ruth.  As 
Evan  listened,  the  words  were  like  food  from 
heaven  poured  into  his  spirit. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  "  to- 
morrow I  will  tell  her  all.  Let  her  think  well  of 
me  a  few  short  hours." 

\ 
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But  the  passing  minutes  locked  them  closer ; 
each  had  a  new  link — in  a  word,  or  a  speechless 
breath,  or  a  touch  :  and  to  break  the  marriage  of 
their  eyes  there  must  be  infinite  baseness  on  one 
side,  or  on  the  other  disloyalty  to  love. 

The  moon  was  a  silver  ball,  high  up  through 
the  aspen.  Evan  kissed  the  hand  of  Rose,  and 
led  her  back  to  the  house.  He  had  appeased  his 
conscience  by  restraining  his  wild  desire  to  kiss 
her  lips. 

In  the  hall  they  parted.  Rose  whispered, 
"  Till  death  !  "  giving  him  her  hands.  She  was 
then  warm  beneath  his  mouth,  and  one  eternal 
kiss  hung  ripe  for  him.  The  force  of  his  passion 
plucked  him  down,  but  his  lips  rested  on  her 
forehead. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    COUNTESS    MAKES    HERSELF    FELT. 

There  is  a  peculiar  reptile  whose  stroke  is  said 
to  deprive  men  of  motion.  On  the  day  after  the 
great  Mel  had  stalked  the  dinner-table  of  Beckley 
Court,  several  of  the  guests  were  sensible  of  the 
effect  of  this  creature's  mysterious  touch,  without 
knowing  what  it  was  that  paralysed  them. 
Drummond  Forth  had  fully  planned  to  go  to 
Lymport.  He  had  special  reasons  for  making 
investigations  with  regard  to  the  great  Mel. 
Harry,  who  was  fond  of  Drummond,  offered  to 
accompany  him,  and  Laxley,  for  the  sake  of  a 
diversion,  fell  into  the  scheme.  Mr.  George 
Uploft  was  also  to  be  of  the  party,  and  promised 
them  fun.  But  when  the  time  came  to  start,  not 
one  could  be  induced  to  move  :  Laxley  was  press- 
ingly  engaged  by  Rose :  Harry  showed  the  rope 
the  Countess  held  him  by ;  Mr.  George  made  a 
singular  face,  and  seriously  advised  Drummond  to 
give  up  the  project. 

"  Don't  rub  that  woman  the  wrong  way,"  he 
said,  in  a  private  colloquy  they  had.  "  By  Jingo, 
she's  a  Tartar.     She  was  as  a  gal,  and  she  isn't 
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changed,  Lou  Harrington.  Fancy  now  :  she  knew 
me,  and  she  faced  me  out,  and  made  me  think  her 
a  stranger  !  Gad,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  speak  to  the 
others.  Lord's  sake,  keep  it  quiet.  Don't  rouse 
that  woman,  now,  if  you  want  to  keep  a  whole 
skin." 

Drummond  laughed  at  his  extreme  earnestness 
in  cautioning  him,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  his  dread 
of  the  Countess.  Mr.  George  would  not  tell  how 
he  had  been  induced  to  change  his  mind.  He 
repeated  his  advice  with  a  very  emphatic  shrug  of 
the  shoulder. 

"You  seem  afraid  of  her,"  said  Drummond. 

"  I  am.  I  ain't  ashamed  to  confess  it.  She's  a 
regular  viper,  my  boy !  "  said  Mr.  George.  "  She 
and  I  once  were  pretty  thick — least  said  soonest 
mended,  you  know.  I  offended  her.  Wasn't 
quite  up  to  her  mark — a  tailor's  daughter,  you 
know.  Gad,  if  she  didn't  set  an  Irish  Dragoon 
Captain  on  me  ! — I  went  about  in  danger  of  my 
life.  The  fellow  began  to  twist  his  damned  black 
moustaches  the  moment  he  clapped  eyes  on  me — 
bullied  me  till,  upon  my  soul,  I  was  almost  ready 
to  fight  him  !  Oh,  she  was  a  little  tripping  Tartar 
of  a  bantam  hen  then.  She's  grown  since  she's 
been  countessed,  and  does  it  peacocky.  Now,  I 
give  you  fair  warning,  you  know.  She's  more 
than  any  man's  match." 

11 1  dare  say  I  shall  think  the  same  when  she 
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has  beaten  me,"  quoth  cynical  Drummond,  and 
immediately  went  and  gave  orders  for  his  horse  to 
be  saddled,  thinking  that  he  would  tread  on  the 
head  of  the  viper. 

But  shortly  before  the  hour  of  his  departure, 
Mrs.  Evremonde  summoned  him  to  her,  and 
showed  him  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written, 
in  an  uncouth  small  hand  : 

"  Madam  :  a  friend  warns  you  that  your  husband 
is  coming  here.  Deep  interest  in  your  welfare  is 
the  cause  of  an  anonymous  communication.  The 
writer  wishes  only  to  warn  you  in  time." 

Mrs.  Evremonde  told  Drummond  that  she  had 
received  it  from  one  of  the  servants  when  leaving 
the  breakfast-room.  Beyond  the  fact  that  a  man 
on  horseback  had  handed  it  to  a  little  boy,  who 
had  delivered  it  over  to  the  footman,  Drummond 
could  learn  nothing.  Of  course,  all  thought  of 
the  journey  to  Lymport  was  abandoned.  If  but 
to  excogitate  a  motive  for  the  origin  of  the 
document,  Drummond  was  forced  to  remain ; 
and  now  he  had  it,  and  now  he  lost  it  again  ; 
and  as  he  was  wandering  about  in  his  maze, 
the  Countess  met  him  with  a  "  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Forth.  Have  I  impeded  your  expedition 
by  taking  my  friend  Mr.  Harry  to  cavalier  me 
to-day  ? " 
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Drummond  smilingly  assured  her  that  she  had 
not  in  any  way  disarranged  his  projects,  and 
passed  with  so  absorbed  a  brow  that  the  Countess 
could  afford  to  turn  her  head  and  inspect  him, 
without  fear  that  he  would  surprise  her  in  the 
act.  Knocking  the  pearly  edge  of  her  fan  on  her 
'^eth,  she  eyed  him  under  her  joined  black  lashes, 
md  deliberately  read  his  thoughts  in  the  mere 
shape  of  his  back  and  shoulders.  She  read  him 
through  and  through,  and  was  unconscious  of  the 
effective  attitude  she  stood  in  for  the  space  of  two 
full  minutes,  and  even  then  it  required  one  of  our 
unhappy  sex  to  recall  her.  This  was  Harry 
Jocelyn. 

"My  friend,"  she  said  to  him,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  "  my  one  friend  here  !  " 

Harry  went  through  the  form  of  kissing  her 
hand,  which  he  had  been  taught,  and  practised 
cunningly  as  the  first  step  of  the  ladder. 

"  I  say,  you  looked  so  handsome,  standing  as 
you  did  just  now,"  he  remarked;  and  she  could 
see  how  far  beneath  her  that  effective  attitude  had 
precipitated  the  youth. 

"Ah!"  she  sighed,  walking  on,  with  the  step 
of  majesty  in  exile. 

"  "What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  everybody 
to-day?"  cried  Harry.  "I'm  hanged  if  I  can 
make  it  out.  There's  the  Carrington,  as  you  call 
her,  I  met  her  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  old 
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George  looking  as  if  he'd  been  licked,  at  her 
heels ;  and  there's  Drummond  and  his  lady  fair 
moping  about  the  lawn,  and  my  mother  positively 
getting  excited — there's  a  miracle  !  and  Juley's 
sharpening  her  nails  for  somebody,  and  if  Ferdi- 
nand don't  look  out,  your  brother  11  be  walking 
off  with  Rosey — that's  my  opinion." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  Countess.  "You  really 
think  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  come  it  pretty  strong  together." 

■4  And  what  constitutes  the  '  come  it  strong,' 
Mr.  Harry  ?  " 

"Hold  of  hands,  you  know,"  the  young  gentle- 
man indicated. 

"  Alas,  then  !  must  not  we  be  more  discreet  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  but  it's  different.  With  young  people 
one  knows  what  that  means." 

"  Dios  !  "  exclaimed  the  Countess,  tossing  her 
head  weariedly,  and  Harry  perceived  his  slip,  and 
down  he  went  again. 

What  wonder  that  a  youth  in  such  training 
should  consent  to  fetch  and  carry,  to  listen  and 
relate,  to  play  the  spy  and  know  no  more  of  his 
office  than  that  it  gave  him  astonishing  thrills  of 
satisfaction,  and  now  and  then  a  secret  sweet 
reward  ? 

The  Countess  had  sealed  Miss  Carrington's 
mouth  by  one  of  her  most  dexterous  strokes.  On 
leaving  the   dinner  table  over-night,  and  seeing 
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that  Caroline's  attack  would  preclude  their  instant 
retreat,  the  gallant  Countess  turned  at  bay.  A 
word  aside  to  Mr.  George  Up] oft,  and  then  the 
Countess  took  a  chair  by  Miss  Carrington.  She 
did  all  the  conversation,  and  supplied  all  the 
smiles  to  it,  and  when  a  lady  has  to  do  that  she  is 
justified  in  striking,  and  striking  hard,  for  to 
abandon  the  pretence  of  sweetness  is  a  gross  insult 
from  one  woman  to  another. 

The  Countess  then  led  circuitously,  but  with 
all  the  ease  in  the  world,  to  the  story  of  a  Portu- 
guese lady,  of  a  marvellous  beauty,  and  who  was 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  Chevalier  Miguel  de  Ea- 
sadio,  and  engaged  to  be  married  to  him  :  but. 
alas  for  her  !  in  the  insolence  of  her  happiness  she 
wantonly  made  an  enemy  in  the  person  of  a  most 
unoffending  lady,  and  she  repented  it.  While 
sketching  the  admirable  Chevalier,  the  Countess 
drew  a  telling  portrait  of  Mr.  George  Uploft,  and 
gratified  her  humour  and  her  wrath  at  once  by 
strong  truth  to  nature  in  the  description  and 
animated  encomiums  on  the  individual.  The 
Portuguese  lady,  too,  a  little  resembled  Miss  Car- 
rington,  in  spite  of  her  marvellous  beauty.  And 
it  was  odd  that  Miss  Carrington  should  give  a 
sudden  start  and  a  horrified  glance  at  the  Countess 
just  when  the  Countess  was  pathetically  relating 
the  proceeding  taken  by  the  revengeful  lady  on 
the  beautiful  betrothed  of  the  Chevalier  Miguel  de 
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Ilasadio :  which  proceeding  was  nothing  other 
th m  to  bring  to  the  Chevalier's  knowledge 
that  his  beauty  had  a  defect  concealed  by  her 
apparel,  and  that  the  specks  in  his  fruit  were  not 
one,  or  two,  but,  Oh !  And  the  dreadful  sequel 
to  the  story  the  Countess  could  not  tell :  prefer- 
ring ingeniously  to  throw  a  tragic  veil  over  it. 
Miss  Carrington  went  early  to  bed  that  night. 

The  courage  that  mounteth  with  occasion  was 
eminently  the  attribute  of  the  Countess  de  Saldar. 
After  that  dreadful  dinner  she  (since  the  weak- 
nesses of  great  generals  should  not  be  altogether 
ignored),  did  pray  for  flight  and  total  obscurity, 
but  Caroline  could  not  be  left  in  her  hysteric 
state,  and  now  that  she  really  perceived  that 
Evan  was  progressing  and  on  the  point  of  seal- 
ing his  chance,  the  devoted  lady  resolved  to  hold 
her  ground.  Besides,  there  was  the  pic-nic. 
The  Countess  had  one  dress  she  had  not  yet 
appeared  in,  and  it  was  for  the  pic-nic  she  kept 
it.  That  small  motives  are  at  the  bottom  of 
many  illustrious  actions  is  a  modern  discovery  ; 
but  I  shall  not  adopt  the  modern  principle  of 
magnifying  the  small  motive  till  it  overshadows 
my  noble  heroine.  I  remember  that  the  small 
motive  is  only  to  be  seen  by  being  borne  into 
the  range  of  my  vision  by  a  powerful  micro- 
scope ;  and  if  I  do  more  than  see— if  I  carry  on 
my  reflections  by  the   aid  of  the  glass,  I  arrive 
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at  conclusions  that  must  be  false.  Men  who 
dwarf  human  nature  do  this.  The  gods  are 
juster.  The  Countess,  though  she  wished  to 
remain  for  the  pic-nic,  and  felt  warm  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  homage  to  her  new  dress,  was  still 
a  gallant  general  and  a  devoted  sister,  and  if 
she  said  to  herself,  "  Come  what  may,  I  will 
stay  for  that  pic-nic,  and  they  shall  not  brow-beat 
me  out  of  it,"  it  is  that  trifling  pleasures  are 
noisiest  about  the  heart  of  human  nature :  not 
that  they  govern  us  absolutely.  There  is  mob- 
rule  in  minds  as  in  communities,  but  the  Countess 
had  her  appetites  in  excellent  drill.  This  pic-nic 
surrendered,  represented  to  her  defeat  in  all  its 
ignominy.  The  largest  longest-headed  of  schemes 
ask  occasionally  for  something  substantial  and 
immediate.  So  the  Countess  stipulated  with 
Providence  for  the  pic-nic.  It  was  a  point  to  be 
passed  :     "  Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire." 

In  vain  poor  Andrew  Cogglesby,  to  whom  the 
dinner  had  been  torture,  and  who  was  beginning 
to  see  the  position  they  stood  in  at  Beckley, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  them  away,  or 
to  go  alone.  The  Countess  laughed  him  into 
submission.  As  a  consequence  of  her  audacious 
spirits  she  grew  more  charming  and  more 
natural,  and  the  humour  that  she  possessed,  but 
which,  like  her  other  faculties,  was  usually  sub- 
ordinate to  her  plans,  gave   spontaneous  bursts 
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throughout  the  day,  and  delighted  her  courtiers. 
Nor  did  the  men  at  all  dislike  the  difference  of 
her  manner  with  them,  and  with  the  ladies.  I 
may  observe  that  a  woman  who  show's  a  marked 
depression  in  her  conduct  in  the  presence  of  her 
own  sex  will  he  thought  very  superior  by  ours  ; 
that  is,  supposing  she  is  clever  and  agreeable. 
Sublime  manhood  distinguishes  what  flatters  it. 
A  lady  approaches.  "  AVe  must  be  proper,"  says 
the  Countess,  and  her  hearty  laugh  dies  with  a 
suddenness  and  is  succeeded  by  a  gravity  almost 
superhuman.  And  the  Countess  can  look  a 
profound  merriment  with  perfect  sedateness 
when  there  appears  to  be  an  equivoque  in 
company.  Finely  secret  are  her  glances,  as  if 
under  every  eye-lash  there  lurked  the  shade  of  a 
meaning.  "What  she  meant  was  not  so  clear. 
All  this  was  going  on,  and  Lady  Jocelyn  was 
simply  amused,  and  sat  as  at  a  play. 

"  She  seems  to  have  stepped  out  of  a  book  of 
French  memoirs,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  La  vie 
galante  et  devote — voila  la  Comtesse." 

In  contradistinction  to  the  other  ladies,  she  did 
not  detest  the  Countess  because  she  could  not 
like  her. 

"  "Where's  the  harm  in  her?"  she  asked. 
"  She  doesn't  damage  the  men,  that  I  can  see. 
And  a  person  you  can  laugh  at  and  with,  is 
inexhaustible." 
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"  And  how  long  is  she  to  stay  here  ?  "  'Mrs. 
Shorne  inquired.  Mrs.  Melville  remarking  : 
"  Her  visit  appears  to  be  inexhaustible/' 

Mrs.  Melville  was  a  specimen  of  the  arrant 
British  wife, — inflexible  in  her  own  virtue,  and 
never  certain  of  her  husband's  when  he  was  out 
of  her  sight:  a  noble  being  (Heaven  preserve  the 
breed! ),  but  somewhat  wanting  in  confidence  and 
Christianity. 

"  I  suppose  she'll  stay  till  the  election  business 
is  over,'''  said  Lady  Jocelyn. 

The  Countess  had  just  driven  with  Melville  to 
Fallowfield  in  Caroline's  black  lace  shawl. 

"  Upwards  of  four  weeks  longer!"  Mrs.  Melville 
interjected. 

Lady  Jocelyn  chuckled.  Friendship  between 
the  sexes  was  her  doctrine,  and  the  arrant  British 
wife  aroused  therefore  her  strong  aversion. 

Miss  Carrington  was  present.  She  had  been 
formerly  sharp  in  her  condemnation  of  the  Coun- 
tess— her  affectedness,  her  euphuism,  and  her 
vulgarity.  Now  she  did  not.  say  a  word,  though 
she  might  have  done  it  with  impunity. 

11 1  suppose,  Emily,  you  see  what  Rose  is 
about?"  said  Mrs.  Melville.  "I  should  not  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  that  young  man 
here,  myself.     I  think  I  let  you  know  that." 

"  One  young  man's  as  good  as  another," 
responded  her  ladyship.     "  I've  my  doubts  of  the 
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one  that's  much  better.  I  fancy  Rose  is  as  good 
a  judge  by  this  time  as  3*011  or  I." 

Mrs.  Melville  made  an  effort  or  two  to  open 
Lady  Jocelyn's  eyes,  and  then  relapsed  into 
the  confident  serenity  inspired  by  evil  prognosti- 
cations. 

"  But  there  really  does  seem  some  infatuation 
about  these  people!  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shorne,  turn- 
ing to  Miss  Current.  "  Can  you  understand  it  ? 
The  Duke,  my  dear !  Things  seem  to  be  going 
on  in  the  house,  that  really — and  so  openly." 

"  That's  one  virtue,"  said  Miss  Current,  with 
her  imperturbable  metallic  voice,  and  face  like  a 
cold,  clear  northern  sky.  "  Things  done  in  secret 
throw  on  the  outsiders  the  onus  of  raising  a 
scandal." 

"  You  don't  believe,  then  ?  "  suggested  Mrs. 
Shorne. 

Miss  Current  replied :  "  I  always  wait  for  a 
thing  to  happen  first." 

"But  haven't  you  seen,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  never  see  anything,  my  dear." 

"  Then  you  must  be  blind,  my  dear." 

"  On  the  contrary,  that's  how  I  keep  my  sight, 
my  dear." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Shorne. 

"  It's  a  part  of  the  science  of  optics,  and 
requires  study,"  said  Miss  Current. 

Neither   with  the   worldly   nor  the    unworldly 
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woman  could  the  ladies  do  anything.     But  they 
were  soon  to  have  their  triumph. 

A  delicious  morning  had  followed  the  lovely 
night.  The  stream  flowed  under  Evan's  eyes, 
like  something  in  a  lower  sphere,  now.  His 
passion  took  him  up,  as  if  a  genie  had  lifted  him 
into  mid -ail',  and  showed  him  the  world  on  a 
palm  of  a  hand ;  and  yet,  as  he  dressed  by  the 
window,  little  chinks  in  the  garden  wall,  and 
nectarines  under  their  shiny  leaves,  and  the 
white  walks  of  the  garden,  were  stamped  on  his 
hot  brain  accurately  and  lastingly.  Ruth  upon 
the  lips  of  Rose :  that  voice  of  living  constancy 
made  music  to  him  everywhere.  "  Thy  God 
shall  be  my  God."  He  had  heard  it  all  through 
the  night.  He  had  not  yet  broken  the  tender 
charm  sufficiently  to  think  that  he  must  tell  her 
the  sacrifice  she  would  have  to  make.  When 
partly  he  did,  the  first  excuse  he  clutched  at  was, 
that  he  had  only  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  A 
brother  might  do  as  much ;  and  he  would  be  her 
brother,  her  guardian.  Behold,  Rose  met  him 
descending  the  stairs,  and,  taking  his  hand,  sang, 
unabashed  by  the  tell-tale  colour  coming  over 
her  face,  a  stave  of  a  little  Portuguese  air  that 
they  had  both  been  fond  of  in  Portugal ;  and  he, 
listening  to  it,  and  looking  in  her  e}'es,  saw  that 
his  feelings  in  the  old  time  had  been  hers,  and 
the  thought  made  his  love  irrevocable. 

m2 
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Rose,  now  that  she  had  given  her  heart,  had 
no  idea  of  concealment.  She  would  have  denied 
nothing  to  her  aunts  :  she  was  ready  to  confide  it 
to  her  mother.  Was  she  not  proud  of  the  man 
she  loved  ?  When  Evan's  hand  touched  hers, 
she  retained  it,  and  smiled  up  at  him  frankly,  as 
it  were  to  make  him  glad  in  her  gladness.  If 
before  others  his  eyes  brought  the  blood  to  her 
cheeks,  she  would  perhaps  drop  her  eye-lids  an 
instant,  and  then  glance  quickly  level  again  to 
reassure  him.  And  who  would  have  thought 
that  this  boisterous,  boyish  creature  had  such 
depths  of  eye  !  Cold,  did  they  call  her  ?  Let 
others  think  her  cold.  The  tender  knowledge  of 
her — the  throbbing  secret  they  held  in  common 
sung  at  his  heart  like  a  passionate  nightingale. 
Rose,  too,  sat  as  if  through  the  clatter  of  silly 
talk  she  at  times  heard  a  faint  far  music.  She 
made  no  confidante,  but  she  attempted  no 
mystery.  Evan  should  have  risen  to  the  height 
of  the  noble  girl.  Alas  !  the  dearer  and  sweeter 
her  bearing  became,  the  more  conscious  he  was 
of  the  dead  weight  he  was  dragging. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IN    WHICH    THE    STREAM    FLOWS    MUDDY    AND 
CLEAR. 

You  will  think  it  odd,  not  to  say  reprehensible, 
and  a  fatal  declension  from  heroics,  that  Miss 
Rose  Jocelyn  should  devote  the  better  part  of  the 
day  following  her  love-avowal,  to  dog-breaking; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  you  wonder  how  a  young 
man  could  be  inspired  by  such  a  person  with 
transcendent,  with  holy,  and  with  melting  images. 
It  was  that  Evan  felt  the  soul  of  Rose,  and  felt 
it  akin  to  his  own.  Her  tastes,  her  habits,  could 
not  obscure  the  bright  and  perfect  steadfastness 
which  was  in  her,  and  which  Evan  worshipped 
more  than  her  face  ;  and  indeed  that  firm  truth 
of  her  character  gave  a  charm  to  all  her  actions. 
Among  girls  you 'have  creatures  of  the  morning, 
of  the  night,  and  of  the  twilight.  Rose  was  of 
Aurora's  train :  soft  when  you  caught  her,  shy 
in  your  shadow  ;  capable  of  melting  wholly  to 
your  kiss,  but  untroubled,  and  light-limbed,  and 
brisk,  a  fresh  young  maid  when  you  withdrew 
the  charm.  Her  friend  Jenny  Graine  flitted  bat- 
like round  AVilliam's  figure,  and  Juliana  Bonner 
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loved  sombrely.  There  are  some  who  neither 
thoroughly  sleep,  nor  thoroughly  waken,  but 
dream  while  they  walk,  and  toss  while  they  lie. 
Rose  was  a  cool  sleeper,  and  the  light  flowed 
into  her  open  eyes  as  into  a  house,  that  lifts  the 
blinds.  Slightly,  perhaps,  even  while  dog-break- 
ing, a  little  thought  would  thrill  her,  and  move  a 
quivering  corner  in  her  lips,  but  it  passed  like  a 
happy  bird  from  the  bough,  and  was  as  innocent 
under  heaven. 

An  Irish  retriever-pup  of  the  Shannon  breed, 
Pat,  by  name,  was  undergoing  tuition  on  the 
sward  close  by  the  kennels,  Rose's  hunting-whip 
being  passed  through  his  collar  to  restrain  erratic 
propensities.  The  particular  point  of  instruction 
which  now  made  poor  Pat  hang  out  his  tongue, 
and  agitate  his  crisp  brown  curls,  was  the  per- 
formance of  the  "  down-charge  ;  "  a  ceremony 
demanding  implicit  obedience  from  the  animal  in 
the  midst  of  volatile  gambadoes,  and  a  simulation 
of  profound  repose  when  his  desire  to  be  up 
and  bounding  was  mighty.  Pat's  Irish  eyes  were 
watching  Rose,  as  he  lay  with  his  head  couched 
between  his  fore-paws  in  the  required  attitude. 
He  had  but  half  learnt  his  lesson,  and  something 
in  his  half-humorous,  half-melancholy  look  talked 
to  Rose  more  eloquently  than  her  friend  Ferdi- 
nand at  her  elbow.  Laxle}7  was  her  assistant  dog- 
breaker.     Rose  would  not  abandon  her  friends 
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because  she  had  accepted  a  lover.  On  the  con- 
trary, Rose  was  very  kind  to  Ferdinand,  and 
perhaps  felt  bound  to  be  so  to-day.  To-day,  also, 
her  face  was  lighted  very  sweetly.  A  readiness 
to  colour,  and  an  expression  of  deeper  knowledge 
which  she  now  had,  made  the  girl  dangerous  to 
friends..  This  was  not  Rose's  fault :  but  there  is 
no  doubt  among  the  faculty  that  love  is  a  conta- 
gious disease,  and  we  ought  not  to  come  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  the  creatures  in  whom  it 
lodges. 

Pat's  tail  kept  hinting  to  his  mistress  that  a 
change  would  afford  him  great  satisfaction.  After 
a  time  she  withdrew  her  wistful  gaze  from  him, 
and  listened  entirely  to  Ferdinand :  and  it  struck 
her  that  he  spoke  particularly  well  to-day,  though 
she  did  not  see  so  much  in  his  eyes  as  in  Pat's. 
The  subject  concerned  his  departure,  and  he  asked 
Rose  if  she  should  be  sorry.  Rose,  to  make  him 
sure  of  it,  threw  a  music  into  her  voice  dangerous 
to  friends.  For  she  had  given  heart  and  soul  to 
Evan,  and  had  a  sense,  therefore,  of  being  irre- 
deemably in  debt  to  her  old  associates,  and  wished 
to  be  doubly  kind  to  them. 

Pat  took  advantage  of  the  diversion  to  stand  up 
quietly  and  have  a  shake.  He  then  began  to  kiss 
his  mistress's  hand  to  show  that  all  was  right  on 
both  sides  ;  and  followed  this  with  a  playful  pre- 
tence at  a  bite,  that  there  might  be  no  subsequent 
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misunderstanding,  and  then  a  bark  and  a  whine. 
As  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  amount  of  plain- 
speaking,  Pat  made  a  bolt.  He  got  no  farther 
than  the  length  of  the  whip,  and  all  he  gained 
was  to  bring  on  himself  the  terrible  word  of  drill 
once  more.  But  Pat  had  tasted  liberty.  Irish 
rebellion  against  constituted  authority  was  exhi- 
bited. Pat  would  not :  his  ears  tossed  over  his 
head,  and  he  jumped  to  right  and  left,  and  looked 
the  raggedest  rapparee  that  ever  his  ancestry 
trotted  after.  Piose  laughed  at  his  fruitless  efforts 
to  get  free  ;  but  Ferdinand  meditatively  appeared 
to  catch  a  sentiment  in  them. 

"Down-charge,  sir,  will  you?  Ah,  Pat !  Pat! 
You'll  have  to  obey  me,  my  boy.  Now,  down- 
charge  ! " 

AVhile  Pose  addressed  the  language  of  reason  to 
Pat,  Ferdinand  slipped  in  a  soft  word  or  two. 
Presently  she  saw  him  on  one  knee. 

"Pat  won't,  and  I  will,"  said  he. 

"  But  Pat  shall,  and  you  had  better  not,"  said 
she.  "  Besides,  my  dear  Ferdinand,"  she  added, 
laughing,  "you  don't  know  how  to  do  it." 

"  Do  you  want  me  prostrate  on  all  fours, 
Rose  ?  " 

"No.  I  hope  not.  Do  get  up,  Ferdinand. 
You'll  be  seen  from  the  windows." 

Instead  of  quitting  his  posture,  he  caught  her 
hand,  and  scared  her  with  a  declaration. 
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"  Of  all  men,  you  to  be  on  your  knees !  and 
to  me,  Ferdinand!"  she  cried,  in  utter  discom- 
fort. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I,  Rose  ? "  was  this  youth's 
answer. 

He  had  somehow  got  the  idea  that  foreign 
cavalier  manners  would  take  with  her ;  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  make  his  speech  correspond 
with  his  posture,  and  he  lost  his  opportunity, 
which  was  pretty.  However,  he  spoke  plain 
English.  The  interview  ended  by  Rose  releasing 
Pat  from  drill,  and  running  off  in  a  hurry.  Where 
was  Evan  ?  She  must  have  his  consent  to  speak 
to  her  mother,  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these 
silly  scenes. 

Evan  was  with  Caroline,  his  sister. 

It  was  contrary  to.  the  double  injunction  of  the 
Countess  that  Caroline  should  receive  Evan  during 
her  absence,  or  that  he  should  disturb  the  dear 
invalid  with  a  visit.  These  two  were  not  unlike 
both  in  organisation  and  character,  and  they  had 
not  sat  together  long  before  they  found  each  other 
out.  Now,  to  further  Evan's  love-suit,  the  Coun- 
tess had  induced  Caroline  to  continue  yet  awhile 
in  the  Purgatory  Beckley  Court  had  become  to 
her;  but  Evan,  in  speaking  of  Rose,  expressed  a 
determination  to  leave  her,  and  Caroline  caught 
at  it. 

"  Can  you  ? — will  you  ?     Oh,  dear  Van  !  have 
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you  the  courage  ?  I — look  at  me — you  know  the 
home  I  go  to,  and — and  I  think  of  it  here  as  a 
place  to  be  happy  in.  What  have  our  marriages 
done  for  us  ?  Better  that  we  had  married  simple, 
stupid  men  who  earn  their  bread,  and  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  us  !  And,  1113-  dearest,  it  is 
not  only  that.  None  can  tell  what  our  tempta- 
tions are.  Louisa  has  strength,  but  I  feel  I  have 
none ;  and  though,  dear,  for  your  true  interest,  I 
would  indeed  sacrifice  myself— I  would,  Van  !  I 
would  ! — it  is  not  good  for  you  to  stay, — I  know 
it  is  not.  For  you  have  Papa's  sense  of  honour — 
and  oh  !  if  you  should  learn  to  despise  me,  my 
dear  brother !  " 

She  kissed  him  convulsively.  Her  nerves 
were  agitated  by  strong  mental  excitement. 
He  attributed  it  to  her  recent  attack  of  illness, 
but  could  not  help  asking,  while  he  caressed  her : 

"  What's  that  ?     Despise  you  ?  " 

It  may  have  been  that  Caroline  felt  then,  that 
to  speak  of  something  was  to  forfeit  something. 
A  light  glimmered  across  the  dewy  blue  of  her 
beautiful  eyes.  Desire  to  breathe  it  to  him,  and 
have  his  loving  aid  :  the  fear  of  forfeiting  it,  evil 
as  it  was  to  her,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all,  that 
doubt  we  choose  to  encourage  of  the  harm  in  a 
pleasant  sin  unaccomplished  ;  these  might  be  read 
in  the  rich  dim  gleam  that  swept  like  sunlight 
over  sea-water  between  breaks  of  cloud. 
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"  Dear  Van  !  do  yon  love  her  so  much  ?  " 

Caroline  knew  too  well  that  she  was  shutting 
her  own  theme  with  iron  clasps  when  she  once 
touched  on  Evan's. 

Love  her  ?  Love  Rose  ?  Let  the  skylark  go  up 
and  sing  of  her.  It  became  an  endless  carol  with 
Evan.     Caroline  sighed  for  him  from  her  heart. 

"  You  know— you  understand  me  ;  don't  yon  ?  " 
he  said,  after  a  breathless  excursion  of  his  fancy. 

"  I  believe  you  love  her,  dear.  I  think  I  have 
never  loved  any  one  but  my  one  brother."' 

His  love  for  Rose  he  could  pour  out  to  Caroline  : 
when  it  came  to  Rose's  love  for  him  his  blood 
thickened,  and  his  tongue  felt  guilty.  He  must 
speak  to  her,  he  said, — tell  her  all. 

"  Yes,  tell  her  all,"  echoed  Caroline.  "  Do, 
do  tell  her.  Trust  a  woman  utterly  if  she  loves 
you,  dear.     Go  to  her  instantly.*' 

"  Could  you  bear  it  ?  "  said  Evan.  He  began 
to  think  it  was  for  the  sake  of  his  sisters  that  he 
had  hesitated. 

"Bear  it  *?  bear  anything  rather  than  perpetual 
imposture.  What  have  I  not  borne  ?  Tell  her, 
and  then,  if  she  is  cold  to  you,  let  us  go.  Let  us 
go.  I  shall  be  glad  to.  Ah,  Van  !  I  love  you  so.'' 
Caroline's  voire  deepened.  "  I  love  you  so,  my 
dear.  You  won't  let  your  new  love  drive  me  out  ? 
Shall  you  always  love  me  ?  " 

Of  that  she  might  be  sure,  whatever  happened. 
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"  Should  you  love  me,  Van,  if  evil  befel  me  ?  " 

Thrice  as  well,  he  swore  to  her. 

"  But  if  I — if  I  Van Oh  !  my  life  is  intoler- 
able !  Supposing  I  should  ever  disgrace  you  in 
an}'  way,  and  not  turn  out  all  you  fancied  me.  I 
am  very  weak  and  unhappy." 

Evan  kissed  her  confidently,  with  a  warm  smile. 
He  said  a  few  words  of  the  great  faith  he  had  in 
her :  words  that  were  bitter  comfort  to  Caroline. 
This  brother  who  might  save  her,  to  him  she  dared 
not  speak.  Did  she  wish  to  be  saved  ?  She  only 
knew  that  to  wound  Evan's  sense  of  honour  and 
the  high  and  chivalrous  veneration  for  her  sex  and 
pride  in  himself,  and  those  of  his  blood,  would  be 
wicked  and  unpardonable,  and  that  no  earthly 
pleasure  could  drown  it.  Thinking  this,  with  her 
hands  joined  in  pale  dejection,  Caroline  sat  silent, 
and  Evan  left  her  to  lay  bare  his  heart  to  Rose. 
On  his  way  to  find  Rose,  he  was  stopped  by  the 
announcement  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Raikes,  who 
thrust  a  bundle  of  notes  into  his  hand,  and  after 
speaking  loudly  of  "  his  curricle,"  retired,  on  im- 
portant business,  as  he  said,  with  a  mysterious 
air.  "  I'm  beaten  in  many  things,  but  not  in  the 
article  Luck"  he  remarked  ;  "  you  will  hear  of 
me,  though  hardly  as  a  tutor  in  this  academy.'"' 

Scanning  the  bundle  of  notes,  and  wondering 
at  the  apparition  of  the  curricle,  Evan  was 
joined    by    Harry    Jocelyn,    and    Harry    linked 
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his  arm  in  Evan's  and  plunged  with  extraordinary 
spontaneity  and  candour  into  the  state  of  his 
money-affairs.  What  the  deuce  he  was  to  do  for 
money  he  did  not  know.  From  the  impressive 
manner  in  which  he  put  it,  it  appeared  to  be  one 
of  Nature's  great  problems  that  the  whole  human 
race  were  bound  to  set  their  heads  together  to 
solve.  A  hundred  pounds — Harry  wanted  no 
more,  and  he  could  not  get  it.  His  uncles  ? 
they  were  as  poor  as  rats ;  and  all  the  spare 
money  they  could  club  was  going  for  Mel's 
election  expenses.  A  hundred  and  fifty  was 
what  Harry  really  wanted ;  but  he  could  do  with 
a  hundred.  Ferdinand,  who  had  plenty,  would 
not  even  lend  him  fifty.  Ferdinand  had  dared  to 
hint  at  a  debt  already  unsettled,  and  he  called 
himself  a  gentleman ! 

"  You  wouldn't  speak  of  money-matters  now, 
would  you,  Harrington  ?  " 

"  I  dislike  the  subject,  I  confess,"  said  Evan. 

"•  And  so  do  I."  Harry  jumped  at  the  perfect 
similarity  between  them.  "  You  can't  think  how 
it  bothers  one  to  have  to  talk  about  it.  You  and 
I  are  tremendously  alike." 

Evan  might  naturally  suppose  that  a  subject 
Harry  detested,  he  would  not  continue,  but  for  a 
whole  hour  Harry  turned  it  over  and  over  with 
grim  glances  at  Jewry. 

"  You  see,"   he   wound  up,  "  I'm  in  a  fix.     I 
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want  to  help  that  poor  girl,  and  one  or  two 
tilings " 

"  It's  for  that  you  want  it  ?  "  cried  Evan,  bright- 
ening to  him.     "  Accept  it  from  me." 

It  is  a  thing  familiar  to  the  experience  of  money- 
borrowers,  that  your  "  last  chance  "  is  the  man  who 
is  to  accommodate  you ;  but  we  are  always  asto- 
nished, nevertheless ;  and  Harry  was,  when  notes 
to  the  amount  of  the  largest  sum  named  by  him 
were  placed  in  his  hand  by  one  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  last  to  lend. 

"  What  a  trump  you  are,  Harrington  !  "  was  all 
he  could  say ;  and  then  he  was  for  hurrying  Evan 
into  the  house,  to  find  pen  and  paper,  and  write 
down  a  memorandum  of  the  loan :  but  Evan 
insisted  upon  sparing  him  the  trouble,  though 
Harry  with  the  admirable  scruples  of  an  invete- 
rate borrower,  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  bind 
himself  legally  to  repay  the  money. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  Harrington,  you  make  me 
remember  I  once  doubted  whether  you  were  a 
gentleman,"  said  Harry.  "  You'll  bury  that,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  Till  your  doubts  recur,"  Evan  observed  ;  and 
Harry  burst  out,  "  Gad,  if  you  weren't  such  a 
melancholy  beggar,  you'd  be  the  j oiliest  fellow  I 
knowT !  There,  go  after  Rosey.  Dashed  if  I  don't 
think  you're  ahead  of  Ferdinand,  long  chalks. 
Your  style  does  for  girls.     I  like  women." 
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With  a  chuckle  and  a  wink,  Harry  swung  oif. 
Evan  had  now  to  reflect  that  he  had  just  thrown 
away  part  of  the  price  of  his  bondage  to  Tailor- 
dom  ;  the  mention  of  Rose  filled  his  mind.  "Where 
was  she  ?  Both  were  seeking  one  another.  Rose 
was  in  the  cypress  walk.  He  saw  the  star-like 
figure  up  the  length  of  it,  between  the  swelling 
tall  dark  pillars,  and  was  hurrying  to  her,  resolute 
not  to  let  one  minute  of  deception  blacken  further 
the  soul  that  loved  so  true  a  soul.  She  saw  him, 
and  stood  smiling,  when  the  Countess  issued, 
shadow-like,  from  a  side  path,  and  declared  that 
she  must  claim  her  brother  for  a  few  instants. 
Would  her  sweet  Rose  pardon  her  ?  Rose  bowed 
coolly.  The  hearts  of  the  lovers  were  chilled,  not 
that  they  perceived  any  malice  in  the  Countess, 
but  their  keen  instincts  felt  an  evil  fate. 

The  Countess  had  but  to  tell  Evan  that  she  had 
met  the  insolvent  in  apples,  and  recognised  him 
under  his  change  of  fortune,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  at  least  he  would  amuse  the  company.  Then 
she  asked  her  brother  the  superfluous  question, 
whether  he  loved  her,  which  Evan  answered  satis- 
factorily enough,  as  he  thought ;  but  practical 
ladies  require  proofs. 

"  Quick,"  said  Evan,  seeing  Rose  vanish,  "  what 
do  you  want?     I'll  do  anything." 

"  Anything  ?  Ah,  but  this  will  be  disagreeable 
to  you." 
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"  Name  it  at  once.     I  promise  beforehand." 

The  Countess  wanted  Evan  to  ask  Andrew  to  be 
the  very  best  brother-in-law  in  the  world,  and 
win,  unknown  to  himself,  her  cheerful  thanks,  by- 
lending  Evan  to  lend  to  her  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  as  she  was  in  absolute  distress  for 
money. 

"  Realty,  Louisa,  this  is  a  thing  you  might  ask 
him  yourself,"  Evan  remonstrated. 

"  It  would  not  become  me  to  do  so,  dear,"  said 
the  Countess  demurely ;  and  inasmuch  as  she  had 
already  drawn  on  Andrew  in  her  own  person 
pretty  largely,  her  views  of  propriety  were  cor- 
rect in  this  instance. 

Evan  had  to  consent  before  he  could  be  released. 
He  ran  to  the  end  of  the  walk  through  the  por- 
tal, into  the  park.  Rose  was  not  to  be  seen. 
She  had  gone  in  to  dress  for  dinner.  The  oppor- 
tunity might  recur,  but  would  his  courage  come 
with  it  ?  His  courage  had  sunk  on  a  sudden ;  or 
it  may  have  been  that  it  was  worse  for  this  young 
man  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  mone}',  than  to  tell  his 
beloved  that  he  was  basely  born,  vile,  and 
unworthy,  and  had  snared  her  into  loving  him ; 
for  when  he  and  Andrew  were  together,  money 
was  not  alluded  to.  Andrew,  however,  betrayed 
remarkable  discomposure.  He  said  plainly  that 
he  wanted  to  leave  Beckley  Court,  and  wondered 
why  he  didn't  leave,  and  whether  he  was  on  his 
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head  or  his  feet,  and  how  he  had  been  such  a  fool 
as  to  come. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  for  me  ?  "  said  sensitive 
Evan. 

"  Oh,  you  !  You're  a  young  buck,"  returned 
Andrew,  evasively.  "  "We  common-place  business 
men — we're  out  of  our  element ;  and  there's  poor 
Carry  can't  sit  down  to  their  dinners  without  an 
upset.  I  thank  God  I'm  a  radical,  Van ;  one 
man's  the  same  as  another  to  me,  how  he's  born, 
as  long  as  he's  honest  and  agreeable.  But  a  chap 
like  that  George  Uploft  to  look  down  on  anybody  ! 
'Gad,  I've  a  good  mind  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Squirearchy." 

Ultimately,  Andrew  somehow  contrived  to  stick 
a  hint  or  two  about  the  terrible  dinner  in  Evan's 
quivering  flesh.  He  did  it  as  delicately  as  pos- 
sible, half  begging  pardon,  and  perspiring  pro- 
fusely. Evan  grasped  his  hand,  and  thanked  him. 
Caroline's  illness  was  now  explained  to  him. 

"  I'll  take  Caroline  with  me  to-morrow,"  he 
said.  "  Louisa  wishes  to  stay — there's  a  pic-nic. 
Will  you  look  to  her,  and  bring  her  with  you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Van,"  replied  Andrew,  "  stop  with 
Louisa?  Now,  in  confidence,  it's  as  bad  as  a 
couple  of  wives  ;  no  disrespect  to  my  excellent 
good  Harry  at  home  ;  but  Louisa — I  don't  know 
how  it  is — but  Louisa, — you  lose  your  head, 
vou're  in  a  whirl,  vou're  an  automaton,  a  teeto- 
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turn  !  I  haven't  a  notion  of  what  I've  been  doing 
or  saying  since  I  came  here.  My  belief  is,  I've 
been  lying  right  and  left.  I  shall  be  found  out  to 
a  certainty.  Oh  !  if  she's  made  her  mind  up  for 
the  pic-nic,  somebody  must  stop.  I  can  oiny  tell 
you,  Van,  it's  one  perpetual  vapour-bath  to  me. 
There'll  be  room  for  two  in  my  trousers  when  I 
get  back.  I  shall  have  to  get  the  tailor  to  take 
them  in  a  full  half." 

Here  occurred  an  opening  for  one  of  those 
acrid  pleasantries  which  console  us  when  there  is 
horrid  warfare  within. 

"You  must  give  me  the  work,"  said  Evan, 
partly  pleased  with  himself  for  being  able  to  jest 
on  the  subject,  as  a  piece  of  preliminary  self- 
conquest. 

"Aha  !  "  went  Andrew,  as  if  the  joke  were  too 
good  to  be  dwelt  on  ;  "  Hem ;  "  and  by  way  of 
diverting  from  it  cleverly  and  naturally,  he 
remarked  that  the  weather  was  fine.  This  made 
Evan  allude  to  his  letter  written  from  Lymport, 
upon  which  Andrew  said  :  "  tush  !  pish  !  humbug ! 
nonsense  !  wron't  hear  a  word.  Don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Van,  you're  going  to  be  a  brewer. 
I  say  you  are.  You're  afraid  you  can't  ?  I  tell 
you,  sir,  I've  got  a  bet  on  it.  You're  not  going  to 
make  me  lose,  are  you — eh  ?  I  have,  and  a  stiff 
bet,  too.  You  must  and  shall,  so  there's  an  end. 
Only  we  can't  make  arrangements  just  yet,  my 
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boy.  Old  Tom — very  good  old  fellow — but,  you 
know — must  get  old  Tom  out  of  the  way,  first. 
Now  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  And  Lord  preserve 
us  from  the  Great  Mel  to-day  !  "  Andrew  mumbled 
as  he  turned  away. 

Evan  could  not  reach  his  chamber  without 
being  waylaid  by  the  Countess.  Had  he  remem- 
bered the  sister  who  sacrificed  so  much  for 
him  ?  "  There,  there  !  "  cried  Evan,  and  her 
hand  closed  on  the  delicious  golden  whispers  of 
bank-notes.  And  "  Oh,  generous  Andrew  !  dear 
good  Evan  !  "  were  the  exclamations  of  the  grati- 
fied lady. 

There  remained  nearly  another  hundred.  Evan 
laid  out  the  notes,  and  eyed  them  while  dressing. 
They  seemed  to  say  to  him,  "  We  have  you  now." 
Materially,  he  was  bound  to  Tailordom  before  ; 
now  he  was  bound  in  honour.  At  the  thought  he 
turned  cold ;  it  shot  him  in  an  instant  millions  of 
miles  away  from  sunny  Rose.  And  he  must  speak 
to  her  and  tell  her  all.  How  would  she  look  ? 
The  glass  brought  Polly  Wheedle  somehow  to  his 
mind  ;  and  then  came  that  horrible  image  of  Rose 
mouthing  the  word  "  snip,"  and  shuddering  at  the 
hag-like  ugliness  it  reduced  her  to.  Speak  to  her, 
and  see  that  aspect  with  his  own  eyes  ?  Impos- 
sible. Besides,  there  was  no  necessity.  A  letter 
would  explain  everything  fully.  Evan  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  rejoicing  in  the  inspired  idea 
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of  the  letter,  and  not  aware  that  it  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  cowardice.  The  pains  and  aches  of 
the  word  snip,  too,  set  him  thinking  of  his  merits. 
He  brought  that  mighty  host  to  encounter  the 
obnoxious  epithet,  and  quite  overwhelmed  it;  he 
all  but  stifled  it.  Unfortunately,  it  would  give  a 
faint  squeak  still.  And  in  company  his  merits 
evaporated;  and  though  there  was  no  talk  of 
tailors,  snip  arose  in  its  might,  and  was  dominant. 
I  am  doing  the  young  man  a  certain  injustice  in 
thus  baring  to  you  his  secret  soul,  for  lie  made 
himself  agreeable,  and  talked  affably  and  easily, 
while  within  him  the  morbid  conflict  was  going 
on ;  but  if  you  care  for  him  at  all,  you  should 
know  the  springs  of  his  conduct. 

That  night  the  letter  was  written.  When 
written,  Evan  burned  to  have  Rose  reading  it  to 
the  end,  just  as  condemned  criminals  long  for 
instant  execution.  He  heard  a  step  in  the  pas- 
sage. It  was  Polly  Wheedle.  Polly  had  put  her 
young  mistress  to  bed,  and  was  retiring  to  her 
own  slumbers.  He  made  her  take  the  letter  and 
promise  to  deliver  it  immediately.  Would  not 
to-morrow  morning  do,  she  asked,  as  Miss  Rose 
was  very  sleepy.  He  seemed  to  hesitate — he  was 
picturing  how  Rose  looked  when  very  sleepy,  and 
a  delicious  dreamy  languor  crept  through  his 
veins,  and  he  felt  an  unutterable  pang  then.  Why 
should  he  surrender  this  darling  ?     And  subtler 
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question — win*  should  be  make  her  unhappy  ? 
Why  disturb  her  at  all  in  her  sweet  sleep  ? " 

"Well,"  said  Evan.  "To-morrow  will  do. — 
No,  take  it  to-night,  for  God's  sake  !  "  he  cried, 
as  one  who  bursts  the  spell  of  an  opiate.  "  Go 
at  once."  The  temptation  had  almost  overcome 
him. 

Polly  thought  his  proceedings  very  queer.  And 
what  could  the  letter  contain  ?  A  declaration, 
of  course.  She  walked  slowly  along  the  passage, 
meditating  on  love,  and  remotely  on  its  slave,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Frim.  Nicholas  had  never  written  her  a 
letter;  but  she  was  determined  that  he  should, 
some  day.  She  wondered  what  love-letters  were 
like  ?  Like  valentines  without  the  Cupids.  Prac- 
tical valentines,  one  might  say.  Not  vapoury  and 
wild,  but  hot  and  to  the  point.  Delightful  things  ! 
No  harm  in  peeping  at  a  love-letter,  if  you  do  it 
with  the  eye  of  a  friend. 

"  Beloved  PiOse  : 

"  I  call  you  so  for  the  last " 

Polly  spelt  thus  far  when  a  door  opened  at  her 
elbow.  She  dropped  her  candle,  thrust  the  letter 
in  her  bosom,  and  curtsied  to  the  Countess's  voice. 
The  Countess  desired  her  to  enter,  and  all  in  a 
tremble  Polly  crept  in.  Her  air  of  guilt  made  the 
Countess  thrill,  scenting  prey.  She  had  merely 
called  her  in  to  extract  daily  gossip.     The  corner 
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of  the  letter  sticking  up  under  Polly's  neck 
attracted  her  strangely,  and  beginning  with  the 
familiar,  "  Well,  child,"  she  talked  of  things  in- 
teresting to  Polly,  and  then  exhibited  the  pic-nic 
dress.  It  was  a  lovely  half-mourning  ;  airy  sor- 
rows, gauzy  griefs,  you  might  imagine  to  con- 
stitute the  wearer.  White  delicately  striped, 
exquisitely  trimmed,  and  of  a  stuff  to  make  the 
feminine  mouth  water ! 

Could  Polly  refuse  to  try  it  on,  wdien  the  flatter- 
ing proposal  met  her  ears  ?  Blushing,  shame- 
faced, adoring  the  lady  who  made  her  look  so 
adorable,  Polly  tried  it  on,  and  the  Countess 
complimented  her,  and  made  a  doll  of  her,  and 
turned  her  this  way  and  that  way,  and  intoxicated 
her. 

"  A  rich  husband,  Polly,  child !  and  you  are  a 
lady  ready  made." 

Infamous  poison  to  poor  Polly  ;  but  as  the 
thunder  destroys  small  insects,  exalted  schemers 
are  to  be  excused  for  riding  down  their  few 
thousands.  Moreover,  the  Countess  really  looked 
upon  domestics  as  being  only  half-  souls. 

Dressed  in  her  own  attire  again,  Polly  felt  in 
her  pockets,  and  at  her  bosom,  and  sang  out : 
"  Oh,  my  !     Oh,  where  !     Oh  !  " 

The  letter  was  lost.  The  letter  could  not  be 
found.  The  Countess  grew  extremely  fatigued, 
and  had  to  dismiss  Polly,  in  spite  of  her  eager 
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petitions  to  be  allowed  to  search  under  the  carpets 
and  inside  the  bed. 

In  the  morning  came  Evan's  great  trial.  There 
stood  Rose.  She  turned  to  him,  and  her  eyes 
were  happy  and  unclouded. 

"  You  are  not  changed  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Changed  ?  what  could  change  me  ?  " 

The  God  of  true  hearts  bless  her !  He  could 
hardly  believe  it. 

"  You  are  the  Rose  I  knew  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Evan.  But  you — you  look  as  if  you  had 
not  slept." 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  this  morning,  before  I 
go,  Rose  ?  Oh,  my  darling  !  this  that  you  do  for 
me  is  the  work  of  an  angel — nothing  less  !  I  have 
been  such  a  coward.  And  my  beloved  !  to  feel 
vile  is  such  agony  to  me — it  makes  me  feel  un- 
worthy of  the  hand  I  press.  Now  all  is  clear 
between  us.     I  go  :  I  am  forgiven." 

Rose  repeated  his  last  words,  and  then  added 
hurriedly  :  "  All  is  clear  between  us  !  Shall  I 
speak  to  mama  this  morning?  Dear  Evan!  it 
will  be  right  that  I  should." 

For  the  moment  he  could  not  understand  why, 
but  supposing  a  scrupulous  honesty  in  her,  said  : 
"  Yes  :  tell  Lady  Jocelyn  all." 

"  And   then,    Evan,   you   will   never    need   to 

go." 

They  separated.    The  deep-toned  sentence  sang 
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in  Evan's  heart.  Hose  and  her  mother  were  of 
one  stamp.  And  Rose  might,  speak  for  her 
mother.  To  take  the  hands  of  such  a  pair  and 
be  lifted  out  of  the  slough,  he  thought  no  shame  : 
and  all  through  the  hours  of  the  morning  the 
image  of  two  angels  stooping  to  touch  a  leper, 
pressed  on  his  brain  like  a  reality,  and  went 
divinely  through  his  blood. 

Towards  mid- day  Hose  beckoned  to  him,  and 
led  him  out  across  the  lawn  into  the  park,  and 
along  the  borders  of  the  stream. 

"  Evan,"  she  said,  "  shall  I  really  speak  to 
mama  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  yet  ?  "  he  answered. 

"  No.  I  have  been  with  Juliana  and  with 
Drummond.  Look  at  this,  Evan."  She  showed 
a  small  black  speck  in  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
which  turned  out,  on  your  viewing  it  closely, 
to  be  a  brand  of  the  letter  L.  "  Mama  did  that 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  because  I  told  lies.  I 
never  could  distinguish  between  truth  and  false- 
hood ;  and  mama  set  that  mark  on  me,  and  I 
have  never  told  a  lie  since.  She  forgives  anything 
but  that.  She  will  be  our  friend ;  she  will  never 
forsake  us,  Evan,  if  we  do  not  deceive  her. 
Oh,  Evan !  it  never  is  of  any  use.  But  deceive 
her,  and  she  cannot  forgive  you.  It  is  not  in  her 
nature." 

Evan  paused  before  he  replied :  "  You  have 
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only  to  tell  her  what  I  have  told  you.  You  know 
everything." 

Rose  gave  him  a  flying  look  of  pain  :  "  Every- 
thing, Evan  ?     What  do  I  know  ?  " 

"Ah,  Rose  !  do  you  compel  me  to  repeat  it  ?  " 

Bewildered,  Rose  thought :  "  Have  I  slept  and 
forgotten  it  ?  " 

He  saw  the  persistent  grieved  interrogation  of 
her  eye-brows. 

"  Well !  "  she  sighed  resignedly  :  "lam  yours  ; 
you  know  that,  Evan." 

But  he  was  a  lover,  and  quarrelled  with  her  sigh. 

"  It  may  well  make  you  sad  now,  Rose." 

"  Sad  ?  no,  that  does  not  make  me  sad.  No  ; 
but  my  hands  are  tied.  I  cannot  defend  you  or 
justify  myself,  and  induce  mama  to  stand  by  us. 
Oh,  Evan !  you  love  me !  why  can  you  not  open 
your  heart  to  me  entirely,  and  trust  me  ?  " 

"  More  ?  "  cried  Evan  :  "  Can  I  trust  you 
more  ?  "  He  spoke  of  the  letter  :  Rose  caught 
his  hand. 

"  I  never  had  it,  Evan.  You  wrote  it  last 
night  ?  and  all  was  written  in  it  ?  I  never  saw 
it — but  I  know  all." 

Their  eyes  fronted.  The  gates  of  Rose's  were 
wide  open,  and  he  saw  no  hurtful  beasts  or  lurk- 
ing snakes  in  the  happy  garden  within,  but  Love, 
like  a  fixed  star. 

"  Then  you  know  why  I  must  leave,  Rose." 
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"  Leave  ?  Leave  me  ?  On  the  contrary,  you 
must  stay  by  me,  and  support  me.  Why,  Evan, 
we  have  to  fight  a  battle." 

Much  as  he  worshipped  her,  this  intrepid 
directness  of  soul  startled  him — almost  humbled 
him.  And  her  eyes  shone  with  a  firm  cheerful 
light,  as  she  exclaimed :  "  It  makes  me  so  happy 
to  think  you  were  the  first  to  mention  this.  You 
meant  to  be,  and  that's  the  same  thing.  I  heard 
it  this  morning  :  you  wrote  it  last  night.  It's  you 
I  love,  Evan.  Your  birth,  and  what  you  were 
obliged  to  do — that's  nothing.  Of  course  I'm 
sorry  for  it,  dear.  But  I'm  more  sorry  for  the 
pain  I  must  have  sometimes  put  }tou  to.  It 
happened  through  my  mother's  father  being  a 
merchant;  and  that  side  of  the  family  the  men 
and  women  are  quite  sordid  and  unendurable ; 
and  that's  how  it  came  that  I  spoke  of  disliking 
tradesmen.  I  little  thought  I  should  ever  love 
one  sprung  from  that  class." 

She  turned  to  him  tenderly. 

"  And  in  spite  of  what  my  birth  is,  you  do  love 
me,  Rose  ?  " 

"  There's  no  spite  in  it,  Evan.     I  do." 

Hard  for  him,  while  his  heart  was  melting  to 
caress  her,  the  thought  that  he  had  snared  this 
bird  of  heaven  in  a  net  !  Rose  gave  him  no  time 
for  reflection,  or  the  moony  imagining  of  their 
raptures  lovers  love  to  dwell  upon. 
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"  You  gave  the  letter  to  Polly,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  naughty  Polly  !  I  must  punish  you," 
Rose  apostrophised  her.  "  You  might  have 
divided  us  fur  ever.  Well,  we  shall  have  to  fight 
a  battle,  you  understand  that.  Will  you  stand 
by  me  ?  " 

Would  he  not  risk  his  soul  for  her  ? 

"  Very  well,  Evan.  Then — but  don't  be  sen- 
sitive. Oh,  how  sensitive  you  are  !  I  see  it  all 
now.  This  is  what  we  shall  have  to  do.  We 
shall  have  to  speak  to  mama  to-day— this  morn- 
ing. Drummond  has  told  me  he's  going  to  speak 
to  her,  and  we  must  be  first.  That's  decided. 
I  begged  a  couple  of  hours.  You  must  not  be 
offended  with  Drummond.  He  does  it  out  of 
pure  affection  for  us,  and  I  can  see  he's  right — or, 
at  least,  not  quite  wrong.  He  ought,  I  think,  to 
know  that  he  cannot  change  me.  Very  well,  we 
shall  win  mama  by  what  we  do.  My  mother  has 
ten  times  my  wits,  and  yet  I  manage  her  like  a 
feather.  I  have  only  to  be  honest  and  straight- 
forward. Then  mama  will  gain  over  papa.  Papa, 
of  course,  won't  like  it.  He's  quiet  and  easy,  but 
he  likes  blood,  but  he  also  likes  peace  better; 
and  I  think  lie  loves  Kosey — as  well  as  somebody 
— almost  ?  Look,  dear,  there  is  our  seat  where 
we — where  you  would  rob  me  of  my  handkerchief. 
I  can't  talk  any  more." 
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Rose  had  suddenly  fallen  from  her  prattle,  soft 
and  short-breathed. 

"  Then,  dear,"  she  went  on,  "  we  shall  have  to 
fight  the  family.  Aunt  Shorne  will  be  terrible. 
My  poor  uncles  !  I  pity  them.  But  they  will 
soon  come  round.  They  always  have  thought 
what  I  did  was  right,  and  why  should  they  change 
their  minds  now  ?  I  shall  tell  them  that  at  their 
time  of  life  a  change  of  any  kind  is  very  unwise 
and  bad  for  them.  Then  there  is  grandmama 
Bonner.  She  can  hurt  us  really,  if  she  pleases. 
Oh,  my  dear  Evan !  if  you  had  only  been  a  curate ! 
Why  isn't  your  name  Parsley  ?  Then  my  grand- 
maixia  the  Countess  of  Elburne.  Well,  we  have 
a  Countess  on  our  side,  haven't  we  ?  And  that 
reminds  me,  Evan,  if  we're  to  be  happy  and  suc- 
ceed, you  must  promise  one  thing  :  you  will 
not  tell  the  Countess,  jrour  sister.  Don't  confide 
this  to  her.     Will  you  promise  ?  " 

Evan  assured  her  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
pouring  secrets  into  any  bosom,  the  Countess's  as 
little  as  another's. 

"Very  well,  then,  Evan,  it's  unpleasant  while 
it  lasts,  but  we  shall  gain  the  day.  Uncle 
Melville  will  give  you  an  appointment,  and 
then  ?  " 

At  this  arch  question  he  seized  her  and  kissed 
her.  The  sweet,  fresh  kiss  !  She  let  him  take 
it  as   his   own.      All,  the    darling   prize  !      Her 
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cheeks  were  a  little  redder,  and  her  eyes  softer, 
and  softer  her  voice,  but  all  about  her  looked  to 
him  as  her  natural  home. 

"  Yes,  Rose,"  he  said,  "  I  will  do  this,  though 
I  don't  think  you  can  know  what  I  shall  have  to 
endure — not  in  confessing  what  I  am,  but  in  feel- 
ing that  I  have  brought  you  to  my  level." 

"  Does  it  not  raise  me  ?  "  she  cried. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  But  in  reality.  Evan — apart  from  mere  ap- 
pearances—  in  reality  it  does  !  it  does  !  " 

"  Men  will  not  think  so,  Rose,  nor  can  I.  Oh, 
my  Rose  !  how  different  you  make  me.  Up  to 
this  hour  I  have  been  so  weak  !  torn  two  ways  ! 
You  give  me  double  strength.  No  !  though  all 
the  ills  on  earth  were  heaped  on  me,  I  swear  I 
could  not  surrender  you.  Nothing  shall  separate 
us." 

Then  these  lovers  talked  of  distant  days — com- 
pared their  feelings  on  this  and  that  occasion  with 
mutual  wonder  and  delight.  Then  the  old  hours 
lived  anew.  And — did  you  really  think  that, 
Evan  ?  And — Oh,  Rose  !  was  that  your  dream  ? 
And  the  meaning  of  that  by-gone  look  :  was  it 
what  they  fancied  ?  And  such  and  such  a  tone  of 
voice ;  would  it  bear  the  wished  interpretation  ? 
Thus  does  Love  avenge  himself  on  the  unsatis- 
factory Past,  and  call  out  its  essence. 

Could  Evan  do  less  than  adore  her  ?    She  knew 
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all,  and  she  loved  him  !  Since  he  was  too  shy  to 
allude  more  than  once  to  his  letter,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  not  ask  her  how  she  came  to  know, 
and  how  much  the  "all"  that  she  knew  comprised. 
In  his  letter  he  had  told  all ;  the  condition  of  his 
parents,  and  his  own.  Honestly,  now,  what  with 
his  dazzled  state  of  mind,  his  deep  inward  happi- 
ness, and  love's  endless  delusions,  he  abstained 
from  touching  the  subject  further.  Honestly, 
therefore,  as  far  as  a  lover  can  be  honest. 

So  they  toyed,  and  then  Rose,  setting  her  fingers 
loose,  whispered  :  "  Are  you  ready  ?  "  And  Evan 
nodded ;  and  Rose,  to  make  him  think  light  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  laughed  :  "  Pluck  not  quite  up 
yet  ?  " 

"  Quite,  my  Rose  !  "  said  Evan,  and  they  walked 
to  the  house  :  not  quite  knowing  what  they  were 
going  to  do. 

On  the  steps  they  met  Drummond  with  Mrs. 
Evremonde.  Little  imagining  how  heart  and  heart 
the  two  had  grown,  and  that  Evan  would  under- 
stand him,  Drummond  called  to  Rose  playfully  : 
"  Time's  up." 

"Is  it?"  Rose  answered,  and  to  Mrs.  Evre- 
monde :  "  Give  Drummond  a  walk.  Poor  Drum- 
mond is  going  silly." 

Evan  looked  into  his  eyes  calmly  as  he  passed. 

"  AVhere  are  you  going,  Rose  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Evremonde. 
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"  Going  to  give  my  maid  Polly  a  whipping  for 
losing  a  letter  she  ought  to  have  delivered  to  me 
last  night,"  said  Rose,  in  a  loud  voice,  looking  at 
Drummond.  "  And  then  going  to  mama.  Plea- 
sure first — duty  after.  Isn't  that  the  proverb, 
Drummond  ?  " 

She  kissed  her  fingers  rather  scornfully  to  her 
old  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MRS.  MEL  MAKES  A  BED  FOR  HERSELF  AND 
FAMILY. 

The  last  person  thought  of  by  her  children  at 
this  period  was  Mrs.  Mel :  nor  had  she  been 
thinking  much  of  them  till  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Goren  arrived  one  day,  which  caused  her  to  pass 
them  seriously  in  review.  Always  an  early  bird, 
and  with  maxims  of  her  own  on  the  subject  of 
rising  and  getting  the  worm,  she  was  standing  in  a 
small  perch  in  the  corner  of  the  shop,  dictating 
accounts  to  Mrs.  Fiske,  who  was  copying  hurriedly 
that  she  might  earn  sweet  intervals  for  gossip, 
when  Dandy  limped  up  and  delivered  the  letter. 
Mrs.  Fiske  worked  hard  while  her  aunt  was 
occupied  in  reading  it,  for  a  great  deal  of  fresh 
talk  follows  the  advent  of  the  post,  and  may  be 
reckoned  on.  Without  looking  up,  however,  she 
could  tell  presently  that  the  letter  had  been  read 
through.  Such  being  the  case,  and  no  conversa- 
tion coming  of  it,  her  curiosity  was  violent.  Her 
aunt's  face,  too,  was  an  index  of  something  extra- 
ordinary. That  inflexible  woman,  instead  of 
alluding   to  the  letter  in  any  way,  folded  it  up. 
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and  renewed  her  dictation.  It  became  a  contest 
between  them  which  should  show  her  human 
nature  first.  Mrs.  Mel  had  to  repress  what  she 
knew ;  Mrs.  Fiske  to  control  the  passion  for  in- 
telligence. The  close  neighbourhood  of  one 
anxious  to  receive,  and  one  capable  of  giving, 
waxed  too  much  for  both. 

"  I  think,  Anne,  you  are  stupid  this  morning," 
said  Mrs.  Mel. 

"  Well,  I  am,  aunt,"  said  Mrs.  Fiske,  pretend- 
ing not  to  see  which  was  the  first  to  unbend,  "  I 
don't  know  what  it  is.  The  fgures  seem  all 
dazzled  like.  I  shall  really  be  glad  when  Evan 
comes  to  take  his  proper  place." 

"  Ah  !  "  went  Mr.  Mel,  and  Mrs.  Fiske  heard 
her  muttering.  Then  she  cried  out :  "  Are  Harriet 
and  Caroline  as  great  liars  as  Louisa  ?  " 

Mrs.  Fiske  grimaced.  "  That  would  be  diffi- 
cult, would  it  not,  aunt  ?  " 

"  And  I  have  been  telling  everybody  that  my 
son  is  in  town  learning  his  business,  when  he's 
idling  at  a  country  house,  and  trying  to  play 
his  father  over  again  !  Upon  my  word,  what  with 
liars  and  fools,  if  you  go  to  sleep  a  minute  you 
have  a  month's  work  on  your  back." 

"  What  is  it,  aunt?"  Mrs.  Fiske  feebly  in- 
quired. 

"  A  gentleman,  I  suppose  !  He  wouldn't  take 
an  order  if  it  was  offered.     Upon  my  word,  when 

VOL.  II.  o 
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tailors  think  of  winning  heiresses  it's  time  we  went 
back  to  Adam  and  Eve." 

"Do  you  mean  Evan,  aunt?  "  interposed  Mrs. 
Fiske,  who  probably  did  not  see  the  turns  in  her 
aunt's  mind. 

"  There — read  for  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Mel,  and 
left  her  with  the  letter. 

Mrs.  Fiske  read  that  Mr.  Goren  had  been 
astonished  at  Evan's  non-appearance,  and  at  his 
total  silence  ;  which  he  did  not  consider  alto- 
gether gentlemanly  behaviour,  and  certainly  not 
such  as  his  father  would  have  practised.  Mr. 
Goren  regretted  his  absence  the  more  as  he  would 
have  found  him  useful  in  a  remarkable  invention 
he  was  about  to  patent,  being  a  peculiar  red  cross 
upon  shirts — a  fortune  to  the  patentee ;  but  as 
Mr.  Goren  had  no  natural  heirs  of  his  bod}T,  he 
did  not  care  for  that.  AYhat  affected  him  pain- 
fully was  the  news  of  Evan's  doings  at  a  noble 
house,  Beckley  Court,  to  wit,  where,  according  to 
the  report  of  a  rich  young  gentleman  friend,  Mr. 
Raikes  (for  whose  custom  Mr.  Goren  was  bound 
to  thank  Evan),  the  youth  who  should  have  been 
learning  the  science  of  Tailoring,  had  actually 
passed  himself  off  as  a  lord,  or  the  son  of  one,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  had  got  engaged  to  a 
wealthy  heiress,  and  would,  no  doubt,  marry  her 
if  not  found  out.  "Where  the  chances  of  detection 
were  so  numerous,  Mr.  Goren  saw  much  to  con- 
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demn  in  the  idea  of  such  a  marriage.  But  "  like 
father  like  son,"  said  Mr.  Goren.  He  thanked 
the  Lord  that  an  honest  tradesman  was  not  looked 
down  upon  in  this  country;  and,  in  fact,  gave 
Mrs.  Mel  a  few  quiet  digs  to  waken  her  remorse 
in  having  missed  the  man  that  he  was. 

"When  Mrs.  Fiske  met  her  aunt  again  she 
returned  her  the  letter,  and  simply  remarked  : 
"  Louisa." 

Mrs.  Mel  nodded.  She  understood  the  impli- 
cation. 

The  General  who  had  schemed  so  successfully 
to  gain  Evan  time  at  Beckley  Court,  in  his  own 
despite  and  against  a  hundred  obstructions,  had 
now  another  enemy  in  the  field,  and  one  who,  if 
she  could  not  undo  her  work,  could  punish  her. 
By  the  afternoon  coach,  Mrs.  Mel,  accompanied 
by  Dandy  her  squire,  was  journeying  to  Fallow- 
field,  bent  upon  desperate  things.  The  faithful 
squire  was  kept  b}r  her  side  rather  as  a  security 
for  others  than  for  his  particular  services. 
Dandy's  arms  were  crossed,  and  his  countenance 
was  gloomy.  He  had  been  promised  a  holiday 
that  afternoon  to  give  his  mistress,  Sally,  Kilne's 
cook,  an  airing,  and  Dandy  knew  in  his  soul  that 
Sally,  when  she  once  made  up  her  mind  to  an 
excursion,  would  go,  and  would  not  go  alone,  and 
that  her  very  force  of  will  endangered  her  con- 
stancy.    He  had  begged  humbly  to  be  allowed  to 
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stay,  but  Mrs.  Mel  could  not  trust  him.  She 
ought  to  have  told  him  so,  perhaps.  Explanations 
were  not  approved  of  by  this  well-intended  despot, 
and  however  beneficial  her  resolves  might  turn 
out  for  all  parties,  it  was  natural  that  in  the 
interim  the  children  of  her  rule  should  revolt,  and 
Dandy,  picturing  his  Sally  flaunting  on  the  arm 
of  some  accursed  low  marine,  haply,  kicked  against 
Mrs.  Mel's  sovereignty,  though  all  that  he  did 
was  to  shoot  out  his  fist  from  time  to  time,  and 
grunt  through  his  set  teeth  :  "  Iron  ! '-'  doubtless 
to  express  the  character  of  her  awful  rule. 

Mrs.  Mel  alighted  at  the  Dolphin,  the  landlady 
of  which  was  a  Mrs.  Hawkshaw,  a  rival  of  Mrs. 
Sockley  of  the  Green  Dragon.  She  was  welcomed 
by  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  with  considerable  respect. 
The  great  Mel  had  sometimes  slept  at  the  Dolphin. 

"  Ah,  that  black  !  "  she  sighed,  indicating  Mrs. 
Mel's  dress  and  the  story  it  told. 

"  I  can't  give  you  his  room,  my  dear  Mrs.  Har- 
rington,— wishing  I  could  !  I'm  sorry  to  say  it's 
occupied,  for  all  I  ought  to  be  glad,  I  dare  say. 
for  he's  an  old  gentleman  who  does  you  a  good 
turn,  if  you  study  him.  But  there !  I'd  rather 
have  had  poor  dear  Mr.  Harrington  in  my  best 
bed  than  old  or  young — princes  or  nobodies,  I 
would — he  was  that  grand  and  pleasant." 

Mrs.  Mel  had  her  tea  in  Mrs.  Hawkshaw's 
parlour,  and  was  entertained  about  her  husband 
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up  to  tlie  hour  of  supper,  when  a  short  step  and 
a  querulous  voice  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
an  old  gentleman  appeared  before  them. 

"  Who's  to  carry  up  my  trunk,  ma'am  ?  No 
man  here  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hawkshaw  bustled  out  and  tried  to  lay 
her  hand  on  a  man.  Failing  to  find  the  growth 
spontaneous,  she  returned  and  begged  the  old 
gentleman  to  wait  a  few  moments  and  the  trunk 
would  be  sent  up. 

"  Parcel  o'  women  !  "  was  his  reply.  "  Regu- 
larly bedevilled.  Gets  worse  and  worse.  I'll 
carry  it  up  myself." 

With  a  wheezy  effort  he  persuaded  the  trunk  to 
stand  on  one 'end,  and  then  looked  at  it.  The 
exertion  made  him  hot,  which  may  account  for 
the  rage  he  burst  into  when  Airs.  Hawkshaw 
began  rlutteringly  to  apologise. 

"  You're  sure,  ma'am,  sure — what  are  you  sure 
of  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  sure  of — eh  ?  This 
keeping  clear  of  men's  a  damned  pretence.  You 
don't  impose  upon  me.  Don't  believe  in  your 
pothouse  nunneries — not  a  bit.  Just  like  you  ! 
when  you  are  virtuous  it's  deuced  inconvenient. 
Let  one  of  the  maids  try  ?  Xo.  Don't  believe 
in  'em." 

Having  thus  relieved  his  spleen  the  old  gentle- 
man addressed  himself  to  further  efforts  and 
waxed  hotter.      He   managed   to  tilt  the   trunk 
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over,  and  thus  gained  a  length,  and  by  this 
method  of  progression  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  where  he  halted,  and  wiped  his  face,  blow- 
ing lustily. 

Mrs.  Mel  had  been  watching  him  with  calm 
scorn  all  the  while.  She  saw  him  attempt  most 
ridiculously  to  impel  the  trunk  upwards  by  a 
similar  process,  and  thought  it  time  to  interfere. 

"  Don't  you  see,  sir,  you  must  either  take  it  on 
your  shoulders,  or  have  a  help  ?  " 

The  old  gentleman  sprung  up  from  his  pecu- 
liarly tight  posture  to  blaze  round  at  her.  He 
had  the  words  well-peppered  on  his  mouth,  but 
somehow  he  stopped,  and  was  subsequently  con- 
tent to  growl :  "  Where's  the  help  in  a  parcel  of 
petticoats  ?  " 

Mrs.  Mel  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give 
him  an  answer.  She  went  up  two  or  three  steps, 
and  took  hold  of  one  handle  of  the  trunk,  saying : 
"  There ;  I  think  it  can  be  managed  this  way,"' 
and  she  pointed  for  him  to  seize  the  other  end 
with  his  hand. 

He  was  now  in  that  unpleasant  state  of  prickly 
heat  when  testy  old  gentlemen  could  commit 
slaughter  wholesale  with  ecstasy.  Had  it  been 
the  maid  holding  a  candle  who  had  dared  to  ven- 
ture to  advise,  he  would  have  overturned  her 
undoubtedly,  and  established  a  fresh  instance  of 
the  impertinence,  the  uselessness,  and  weakness 
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of  women.  Mrs.  Mel  topped  liini  by  half  a  Lead, 
and  in  addition  stood  three  steps  above  him ; 
towering  like  a  giantess.  The  extreme  gravity  of 
her  large  face  dispersed  all  idea  of  an  assault. 
The  old  gentleman  showed  signs  of  being  horribly 
injured :  nevertheless,  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
trunk ;  it  was  lifted,  and  the  procession  ascended 
the  stairs  in  silence. 

The  landlady  waited  for  Mrs.  Mel  to  return, 
and  then  said : 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Harrington,  you  are  clever. 
That  lifting  that  trunk's  as  good  as  a  lock  and 
bolt  on  him.  You've  as  good  as  made  him  a 
Dolphin — him  that  was  one  o'  the  oldest  Green 
Dragons  in  Fallifield.  My  thanks  to  you  most 
sincere." 

Mrs.  Mel  sent  out  to  hear  where  Dandy  had 
got  to :  after  which,  she  said :  "  Who  is  the 
man  ?  " 

"I  told  you,  Mrs.  Harrington — the  oldest  Green 
Dragon.  His  name,  you  mean  ?  Do  you  know, 
if  I  was  to  breathe  it  out,  I  believe  he'd  jump  out 
of  the  window.  He'd  be  off,  that  you  might 
swear  to.  Oh,  such  a  whimsical !  not  ill-meaning 
— quite  the  contrary.  Study  his  whims,  and 
you'll  never  want.  There's  Mrs.  Sockley — she's 
took  ill.  He  won't  go  there — that's  how  I've 
caught  him,  my  dear — but  he  pays  her  medicine, 
and  she  looks  to  him  the  same.     He  hate  a  sick 
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house  :  but  lie  pity  a  sick  woman.  Now,  if  I  can 
only  please  him,  I  can  always  look  on  him  as  half 
a  Dolphin,  to  say  the  least;  and  perhaps  to-morrow 
I'll  tell  you  who  he  is,  and  what,  but  not  to-night; 
for  there's  his  supper  to  get  over,  and  that,  they 
say,  can  be  as  bad  as  the  busting  of  one  of  his 
own  vats.     Awful !  " 

"  What  does  he  eat  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mel. 
"  A  pair  o'   chops.     That  seem  simple,  now, 
don't  it  ?     And  yet  they  chops  make  my  heart  go 
pitty-pat." 

"  The  commonest  things  are  the  worst  done," 
said  Mrs.  Mel. 

"  It  ain't  that ;  but  they  must  be  done  his 
particular  way,  do  you  see,  Mrs.  Harrington. 
Laid  close  on  the  fire,  he  say,  so  as  to  keep  in  the 
juice.  But  he  ups  and  bounces  in  a  minute  at  a 
speck  o'  black.  So,  one  thing  or  the  other,  there 
you  are  :  no  blacks,  no  juices,  I  say." 
"  Toast  the  chops,"  said  Mrs.  Mel. 
The  landlady  of  the  Dolphin  accepted  this  new 
idea  with  much  enlightenment,  but  ruefully 
declared  that  she  was  afraid  to  go  against  his 
precise  instructions.  Mrs.  Mel  then  folded  her 
hands,  and  sat  in  quiet  reserve.  She  was  one  of 
those  numerous  women  who  always  know  them- 
selves to  be  right.  She  was  also  one  of  those 
very  few  whom  Providence  favours  by  confounding 
dissentients.     She  was  positive  the  chops  would 
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be  ill-cooked  :  but  what  could  she  do  ?  She  was 
not  in  command  here  ;  so  she  waited  serenely  for 
the  certain  disasters  to  enthrone  her.  Not  that 
the  matter  of  the  chops  occupied  her  mind  par- 
ticularly ;  nor  could  she  dream  that  the  pair  in 
question  were  destined  to  form  a  part  of  her 
history,  and  divert  the  channel  of  her  fortunes. 
Her  thoughts  were  about  her  own  immediate  work; 
and  when  the  landlady  rushed  in  with  the  chops 
under  a  cover,  and  said  :  "  Look  at  'em,  dear 
Mrs.  Harrington  !  do  look  at  'em !  "  she  had  for- 
gotten that  she  was  again  to  be  proved  right  by 
the  turn  of  events. 

"  Oh,  the  chops  !  "  she  responded.  "  Yes  :  they 
don't  look  bad.     Send  them  while  they're  hot." 

"  Send  'em  !  Why  you  don't  think  I'd  have 
risked  their  cooling  ?  I  have  sent  'em ;  and  what 
do  he  do  but  send  'em  travelling  back,  and  here 
they  be ;  and  what  objections  his  is  I  might  study 
till  I  was  blind,  and  I  shouldn't  see  'em." 

"  No ;  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Mel.  "  He 
won't  eat  'em  ?  " 

"  Won't  eat  anything  :  but  his  bed-room  candle 
immediately.  And  whether  his  sheets  are  aired. 
And  Mary  says  he  sniffed  at  the  chops ;  and  that 
gal  really  did  expect  he'd  fling  them  at  her.  I 
told  you  what  he  was.     Oh,  dear  !  " 

The  beJl  was  heard  ringing  in  the  midst  of  the 
landlady's  lamentations. 
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"  Go  to  him  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Mel.  "  No 
Christian  man  should  go  to  sleep  without  his 
supper." 

"  Ah  !  but  he  ain't  a  common  Christian," 
returned  Mrs.  Hawkshaw. 

The  old  gentleman  was  in  a  hurry  to  know 
when  his  bed-room  candle  was  coming  up,  or 
whether  they  intended  to  give  him  one  at  all 
that  night;  if  not,  let  them  say  so,  as  he  liked 
plain-speaking.  The  moment  Mrs.  Hawkshaw 
touched  upon  the  chops,  he  stopped  her 
mouth. 

"  Go  about  your  business,  ma'am.  You  can't 
cook  'em.  I  never  expected  you  could  cook  'em : 
I  was  a  fool  to  try  you.  It  requires  at  least  ten 
years'  instruction  before  a  man  can  get  a  woman 
to  cook  his  chop  as  he  likes  it." 

"  But  what  was  your  complaint,  sir  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Hawkshaw,  imploringly. 

"  That's  right !  "  and  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
brightened  his  eyes  savagely.     "  That's  the  way. 
Opportunity   for   gossip  !      Things   well   done — 
down  it  goes  :  you  know  that.     You  can't  have  a 
word  over  it — eh  ?    Thing's  done  fit  to  toss  on  p 
dungheap,    aha!     Then   there's    a   cackle!     V 
belief  is,  you  do  it  on  purpose.     Can't  be  - 
rank  idiots.     Y"ou  do  it  on  purpose.     AJU 
for  gossip  ! " 

"  Oh,  sir,  no  !  "     The  landlady  half  cu        d. 
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"  Oh,  ma'am,  yes ! "  The  old  gentleman  bobbed 
his  head. 

•"  Xo,  indeed,  sir  !  "     The  landlady  shook  hers. 

"  Damn  it,  ma'am,  I  swear  you  do  !  " 

Symptoms  of  utter  wrath  here  accompanied  the 
declaration ;  and,  with  a  sigh  and  a  very  bitter 
feeling,  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  allowed  him  to  have  the 
last  word.  Apparently  this — which  I  must  beg 
to  call  the  lady's  morsel — comforted  his  irascible 
system  somewhat ;  for  he  remained  in  a  state  of 
composure  eight  minutes  by  the  clock.  And 
mark  how  little  things  hang  together.  Another 
word  from  the  landlady,  precipitating  a  retort 
from  him,  and  a  gesture  or  muttering  from  her  ; 
and  from  him  a  snapping  outburst,  and  from  her 
a  sign  that  she  held  out  still ;  in  fact,  had  she 
chosen  to  battle  for  that  last  word,  as  in  other 
cases  she  might  have  done,  then  would  he  have 
exploded,  gone  to  bed  in  the  dark,  and  insisted 
upon  sleeping :  the  consequence  of  which  would 
have  been  to  change  this  history.  Now  while  Mrs. 
Hawkshaw  was  up-stairs,  Mrs.  Mel  called  the 
servant,  who  took  her  to  the  kitchen,  where  she 
saw  a  prime  loin  of  mutton ;  off  which  she  cut 
two  chops  with  a  cunning  hand :  and  these  she 
toasted  at  a  gradual  distance,  putting  a  plate 
beneath  them,  and  a  tin  behind,  and  hanging  the 
chops  so  that  they  would  turn  without  having  to 
be  pierced.    The  bell  rang  twice  before  she  could 
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say  the  chops  were  reacty.  The  first  time,  the 
maid  had  to  tell  the  old  gentleman  she  was  taking 
up  his  water.  Her  next  excuse  was,  that  she  had 
dropped  her  candle.  The  chops  ready — who  was 
to  take  them  ? 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Harrington,  you  are  so  clever, 
you  ought,  if  I  might  be  so  bold  as  say  so  ;  you 
ought  to  end  it  yourself,"  said  the  landlady.  "  I 
can't  ask  him  to  eat  them  :  he  was  all  but  on  the 
busting  point  when  I  left  him." 

"  And  that  there  candle  did  for  him  quite," 
said  Mary,  the  maid. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  chops  cooked  for  nothing," 
added  the  landlady. 

Mrs.  Mel  saw  them  endangered.  The  maid 
held  back  :  the  landlady  feared. 

"  We  can  but  try,"  she  said. 

"  Oh  !  I  wish  mum,  you'd  face  him,  'stead  o' 
me,"  said  Mary ;  "  I  do  dread  that  old  bear's  den." 

"  Here,  I  will  go,"  said  Mrs.  Mel.  "  Has  he 
got  his  ale  ?  Better  draw  it  fresh,  if  he  drinks 
any." 

And  up-stairs  she  marched,  the  landlady  re- 
maining below  to  listen  for  the  commencement 
of  the  disturbance.  An  utterance  of  something 
certainly  followed  Mrs.  Mel's  entrance  into  the 
old  bear's  den.  Then  silence.  Then  what  might 
have  been  question  and  answer.  Then — was 
Mrs.   Mel  assaulted  ?    and   which   was   knocked 
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down  ?  It  really  was  a  chair  being  moved  to  the 
table.     The  door  opened. 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  do  what  you  like,"  the  landlady 
heard.  Mrs.  Mel  descended,  saying  :  "  Send  him 
up  some  fresh  ale." 

"And  you  have  made  him  sit  down  obedient 
to  those  chops  ?  "  cried  the  landlady.  "  Well 
might  poor  dear  Mr.  Harrington — pleasant  man 
as  he  was ! — say,  as  he  used  to  say,  '  There's 
lovely  women  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Hawkshaw,'  he'd 
say,  'and  there's  duchesses,'  he'd  say,  'and  there's 
they  that  can  sing,  and  can  dance,  and  some,'  he 
says,  '  that  can  cook/  But  he'd  look  sly  as  he'd 
stoop  his  head  and  shake  it.  'Roll  'em  into  one,' 
he  says,  '  and  not  any  of  your  grand  ladies  can 
match  my  wife  at  home.'  And,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Harrington,  he  told  me  he  thought  so  many  a 
time  in  the  great  company  he  frequented." 

Perfect  peace  reigning  above,  Mrs.  Hawkshaw 
and  Mrs.  Mel  sat  down  to  supper  below ;  and 
Mrs.  Hawkshaw  talked  much  of  the  great  one 
gone.  His  relict  did  not  care  to  converse  about 
the  dead,  save  in  their  practical  aspect  as  ghosts; 
but  she  listened,  and  that  passed  the  time.  By 
and  by  the  old  gentleman  rang,  and  sent  a  civil 
message  to  know  if  the  landlady  had  ship's  rum 
in  the  house. 

"  Dear !  here's  another  trouble,"  cried  the  poor 
woman.     "  No — none  !  " 
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"  Say,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Mel,  and  called  Dandy, 
and  charged  him  to  run  down  the  street  to  the 
square,  and  ask  for  the  house  of  Mr.  Coxwell,  the 
maltster,  and  beg  of  him,  in  her  name,  a  bottle  of 
his  ship's  rum. 

"  And  don't  you  tumble  down  and  break  the 
bottle,  Dandy.  Accidents  with  spirit-bottles  are 
not  excused." 

Dandy  went  on  the  errand,  after  an  energetic 
grunt  of  "  Iron  ! " 

In  due  time  he  returned  with  the  bottle,  whole 
and  sound,  and  Mr.  Coxwell' s  compliments.  Mrs. 
Mel  examined  the  cork  to  see  that  no  process  of 
suction  had  been  attempted,  and  then  said  : 

"  Carry  it  up  to  him,  Dandy.  Let  him  see 
there's  a  man  in  the  house  besides  himself." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  the  landlady  turned  to  her, 
"  it  seems  natural  to  you  to  be  mistress  where 
you  go.  I  don't  at  all  mind,  for  ain't  it  my 
profit?     But  you  do  take  us  off  our  legs." 

"  Iron  !  "  was  heard  in  muttered  thunder  from 
Dandy  aloft. 

Then  the  landlady,  wanned  by  gratitude  towards 
Mrs.  Mel,  told  her  that  the  old  gentleman  was  the 
great  London  brewer,  who  brewed  there  with  his 
brother,  and  brewed  for  himself  five  miles  out  of 
Fallowfield,  half  of  which  and  a  good  part  of  the 
neighbourhood  he  owned,  and  his  name  was  Mr. 
Tom  Cogglesby. 
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"  Oh  ! "  went  Mrs.  Mel.  "  And  his  brother  is 
Mr.  Andrew." 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  landlady.  "  And  because 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  and  to  choose  for 
himself,  and  be  married,  no  getting  his  brother, 
Mr.  Tom,  to  speak  to  him.  Why  not,  indeed  ? 
If  there's  to  be  no  marrying,  the  sooner  we  lay- 
down  and  give  up,  the  better,  I  think.  But  that's 
his  way.  He  do  hate  us  women,  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton. I  have  heard  he  was  crossed.  Some  say  it 
was  the  lady  of  Beckley  Court,  who  was  a  beauty 
when  he  was  only  a  poor  cobbler's  son." 

Mrs.  Mel  breathed  nothing  of  her  relationship 
to  Mr.  Tom,  but  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to 
express  solicitude  about  Dandy.  They  heard  the 
door  open,  and  old  Tom  laughing  in  a  capital 
good  temper,  and  then  Dandy  came  down, 
evidently  full  of  ship's  rum. 

"  He's  pumped  me  !  "  said  Dandy,  nodding 
heavily  at  his  mistress. 

Mrs.  Mel  took  him  up  to  his  bed-room,  and 
locked  the  door.  On  her  way  back  she  passed 
old  Tom's  chamber,  and  his  chuckles  were  audible 
to  her. 

"They  finished  the  rum,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkshaw. 

"  I  shall  rate  him  for  that  to-morrow,"  said 
Mrs.  Mel.     "  Giving  that  poor  beast  liquor  !  " 

"  Bate  Mr.  Tom  !  Oh  !  Mrs.  Harrington  ! 
Why,  he'll  snap  your  head  off  for  a  word." 
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Mrs.  Mel  replied  that  her  head  would  require 
a  great  deal  of  snapping  to  come  off. 

During  this  conversation  they  had  both  heard 
a  singular  intermittent  noise  above.  Mrs.  Hawk- 
shaw  was  the  first  to  ask : 

"What  can  it  be?  More  trouble  with  him? 
He's  in  his  bed-room  now." 

"  Mad  with  drink,  like  Dandy,  perhaps,"  said 
Mrs.  Mel. 

"  Hark  !  "  cried  the  landlady.     "  Oh  !  " 

It  seemed  that  Old  Tom  was  bouncing  about  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.  Now  came  a  pause, 
as  if  he  had  sworn  to  take  his  rest :  now  the 
room  shook,  and  the  windows  rattled. 

"One  'd  think,  really,  his  bed  was  a  frying-pan, 
and  him  a  live  fish  in  it,"  said  the  landlady.  "  Oh 
— there,  again  !  My  goodness !  have  he  got  a  flea  ?  " 

The  thought  turned  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  white. 
Airs.  Mel  joined  in  : 

"  Or  a " 

"  Don't !  don't,  my  dear !  "  she  was  cut  short. 
"  Oh !  one  o'  them  little  things  'd  be  ruin  to  me. 
To  think  o'  that !  Hark  at  him  !  It  must  be. 
And  what's  to  do  ?  I've  sent  the  maids  to  bed. 
We  haven't  a  man.  If  I  was  to  go  and  knock  at 
his  door,  and  ask  ?  " 

"Better  try  and  get  him  to  be  quiet  somehow." 

"  Ah !  I  dare  say  I  shall  make  him  fire  out 
fifty  times  worse." 
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Mrs.  Hawk sh aw  stipulated  that  Mrs.  Mel 
should  stand  by  her,  and  the  two  women  went 
up-stairs  and  stood  at  Old  Tom's  door.  There 
they  could  hear  him  fuming  and  muttering 
unearthly  imprecations,  and  anon  there  was  an 
interval  of  silence,  and  then  the  room  was  shaken, 
and  the  cursings  recommenced. 

"  It  must  be  a  fight  he's  having  with  a  flea/' 
said  the  landlady.  "  Oh !  pray  heaven,  it  is  a 
flea.  For  a  flea,  my  dear — gentlemen  may  bring 
that  theirselves  ;  but  a  b — ,  that's  a  stationary, 
and  born  of  a  bed.  Don't  you  hear  ?  The  other 
thing  'd  give  him  a  minute's  rest ;  but  a  flea's 
hop — hop — off  and  on.  And  he  sound  like  an 
old  gentleman  worried  by  a  flea.  What  are  you 
doing?  " 

Mrs.  Mel  had  knocked  at  the  door.  The  land- 
lady waited  breathlessly  for  the  result.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  quieted  Old  Tom. 

"  "What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mel,  severely. 

The  landlady  implored  her  to  speak  him  fair, 
and  reflect  on  the  desperate  things  he  might 
attempt. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Can  anything  be  done 
for  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Tom  Cogglesby's  reply  comprised  an  in- 
sinuation so  infamous  regarding  women  when 
they  have  a  solitary  man  in  their  power,  that  I 
refuse  to  place  it  on  record. 

VOL.    II.  p 
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"  Is  anything  the  matter  with  your  bed  ?  " 

"Anything?  Yes;  anything  is  the  matter, 
ma'am.  Hojie  twenty  live  geese  inside  it's  enough 
— eh  ?  Bed,  do  you  call  it  ?  It's  the  rack  !  It's 
damnation  !     Bed  ?     Ha  !  " 

After  delivering  this,  he  was  heard  stamping 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"  My  very  best  bed ! "  whispered  the  landlady. 
"  Would  it  please  you,  sir,  to  change — I  can  give 
you  another  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  a  man  of  experiments,  ma'am — 
'specially  in  strange  houses." 

"  So  very,  very  sorry  !  " 

"  What  the  deuce  !  "  Old  Tom  came  close  to 
the  door.  "  You  whimpering  !  You  put  a  man  in 
a  beast  of  a  bed — you  drive  him  half  mad — and 
then  begin  to  blubber  !     Go  away." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  sir  !  " 

"  If  3rou  don't  go  away,  ma'am,  I  shall  think 
your  intentions  are  improper." 

"  Oh,  my  goodness  ! "  cried  poor  Mrs.  Hawk- 
shaw.  i:  What  can  you  do  with  him  ?  I  never 
was  suspected  of  such  a  thing." 

"And  I'll  open  the  door,  ma'am,  and  then — 
ha  !  Then ! — though  I  am  the  only  man  in  the 
house — " 

Mrs.  Mel  put  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  behind  her. 

"  Are  you  dressed  ?  "  she  called  out. 

In  this  way  Mrs.  Mel  tackled  Old  Tom.     He 
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was  told  that  should  he  consent  to  cover  himself 
decently,  she  would  come  into  his  room  and  make 
his  bed  comfortable.  And  in  a  voice  that  dis- 
persed armies  of  innuendoes,  she  bade  him  take 
his  choice,  either  to  rest  quiet  or  do  her  bidding. 

Had  Old  Tom  found  his  master  at  last,  and  in 
one  of  the  hated  sex  ? 

Breathlessly  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  waited  his  an- 
swer, and  she  was  an  astonished  woman  when  it 
came. 

"Very  well,  ma'am.  Wait  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Do  as  j'ou  like." 

On  their  admission  to  the  interior  of  the 
chamber,  Old  Tom  was  exhibited  in  his  daily 
garb,  sufficiently  subdued  to  be  civil  and  explain 
the  cause  of  his  discomfort.  Lumps  in  his  bed. 
He  was  bruised  by  them.  He  supposed  he 
couldn't  ask  women  to  judge  for  themselves — 
they'd  be  shrieking — but  he  could  assure  them  he 
was  blue  all  down  his  back.  He  knew  it  b}'  the 
glass.  No  mistake.  He  believed  the  geese  in 
the  bed  were  not  alive  now,  or  they  took  a  deuced 
deal  of  killing. 

Mrs.  Mel  and  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  turned  the  bed 
about,  and  punched  it,  and  rolled  it. 

"Ha!"  went  Old  Tom,  "what's  the  good  of 
that?  That's  just  how  I  found  it.  Moment  I 
got  into  bed  geese  began  to  put  up  their  backs." 

Mrs.  Mel  seldom  indulged  in  a  joke,  and  then 
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only   when   it   had   a   proverbial   cast.     On   the 
present  occasion,  the  truth  struck  her  forcibly, 

and  she  said  : 

"  One  fool  makes  many,  and  so,  no  doubt,  does 
one  goose." 

Accompanied  by  a  smile  the  words  would  have 
seemed  impudent ;  but  spoken  as  a  plain  fact, 
and  with  a  grave  face,  it  set  Old  Tom  blinking 
like  a  small  boy  ten  minutes  after  the  whip. 

"  Now,"  she  pursued,  speaking  to  him  as  to  an 
old  child,  "  look  here.  This  is  how  you  manage. 
Knead  down  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.  Then 
jump  into  the  hollow.  Lie  there,  and  you  needn't 
wake  till  morning." 

Old  Tom  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  He  had 
prepared  himself  for  a  wretched  night,  an  uproar, 
and  eternal  complaints  against  the  house,  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  foundations  ;  but  a  woman 
stood  there  who  as  much  as  told  him  that  digging 
his  fist  into  the  flock  and  jumping  into  the  hole — 
into  that  hole  under  his  eyes — was  all  that  was 
wanted  !  that  he  had  been  making  a  noise  for 
nothing,  and  because  he  had  not  the  wit  to 
hit  on  a  simple  contrivance !  Then,  too,  his 
jest  about  the  geese — this  woman  had  put  a 
stop  to  that!  He  inspected  the  hollow  cynically. 
A  man  might  instruct  Old  Tom  on  a  point  or 
two :  Old  Tom  was  not  going  to  admit  that  a 
woman  could. 
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"Oh,  very  well;  thank  you,  ma'am;  that's 
your  idea.     I'll  try  it.     Good  night." 

"  Good   night,"  returned  Mrs.   Mel.     "  Don't 
forget  to  jump  into  the  middle." 
I  lead  foremost,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  As  you  weigh,''  said  Mrs.  Mel,  and  Old  Tom 
crumped  his  lips,  silenced  if  not  beaten.  Beaten, 
one  might  almost  say,  for  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  him  that  night. 

He  presented  himself  to  Mrs.  Mel  after  break- 
fast next  morning. 

"  Slept  well,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  !  then  you  did  as  I  directed  you/'  said 
Mrs.  Mel. 

"  Those  chops,  too,  very  good.  I  got  through 
'em." 

"  Eating,  like  scratching,  only  wants  a  begin- 
ning," said  Mrs.  Mel. 

"  Ha  !  you've  got  your  word,  then,  as  well  as 
everybody  else.  Where's  your  Dandy  this  morn- 
ing, ma'am?  " 

"  Locked  up.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
give  that  poor  beast  liquor.  He  won't  get  fresh 
air  to-day." 

"  Ha  !  May  I  ask  you  where  you're  going  to- 
day, ma'am  ?  " 

"I  am  going  to  Beckley." 

"  So  am  I,  ma'am.  What  d'ye  say,  if  we  join 
company.     Care  for  insinuations  ?  " 
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"  I  want  a  conveyance  of  some  sort,"  returned 
Mrs.  Mel. 

"  Object  to  a  donkey,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Not  if  he's  strong  and  will  go." 

"  Good,"  said  Old  Tom ;  and  while  he  spoke  a 
donkey-cart  stopped  in  front  of  the  Dolphin,  and 
a  well-dressed  man  touched  his  hat. 

"Get  out  of  that  damned  bad  habit,  will  you?" 
growled  Old  Tom.  "  What  do  ye  mean  by 
wearing  out  the  brim  o'  your  hat  in  that  way  ? 
Help  this  woman  in." 

Mrs.  Mel  helped  herself  to  a  part  of  the  seat. 

"  We  are  too  much  for  the  donkey,"  she  said. 

"  Ha,  that's  right.  What  I  have,  ma'am,  is  good. 
I  can't  pretend  to  horses,  but  my  donkey's  the 
best.     Are  you  going  to  cry  about  him  ?  " 

"  No.  When  he's  tired  I  shall  either  walk  or 
harness  you,"  said  Mrs.  Mel. 

This  was  spoken  half-way  down  the  High  Street 
of  Fallowfield.  Old  Tom  looked  full  in  her  face, 
and  bawled  out : 

"  Deuce  take  it.     Are  you  a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  have  borne  three  girls  and  one  boy,"  said 
Mrs.  Mel. 

"  What  sort  of  a  husband  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead." 

"Ha!  that's  an  opening,  but  'tain't  an  answer. 
I'm  off  to  Beckley  on  a  marriage  business.  I'm 
the  son  of  a  cobbler,  so  I  go  in  a  donkey-cart. 
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No  damned  pretences  for  me.  I'm  going  to  marry 
off  a  young  tailor  to  a  gal  he's  been  playing  the 
lord  to.  If  she  cares  for  him  she'll  take  him :  if 
not,  they're  all  the  luckier,  both  of  'em." 

"  What's  the  tailor's  name  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mel. 

"  You  are  a  woman."  returned  Old  Tom.  "  Now. 
come,  ma'am,  don't  you  feel  ashamed  of  being  in 
a  donkey -cart  ?  " 

"I'm  ashamed  of  men,  sometimes,"  said  Mrs. 
Mel;  "  never  of  animals.'' 

"  'Shamed  o'  me,  perhaps." 

"  I  don't  know  you." 

'"Ha!  well!  I'm  a  man  with  no  pretences. 
Do  you  like  'em  ?  How  have  you  brought  up 
your  three  girls  and  one  boy  ?  No  pretences — 
eh?" 

Mrs.  Mel  did  not  answer,  and  Old  Tom  jogged 
the  reins  and  chuckled,  and  asked  his  donkey  if 
he  wanted  to  be  a  racer. 

"  Should  you  take  me  for  a  gentleman,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  you  are,  sir,  at  heart.  Not  from 
your  manner  of  speech." 

"  I  mean  appearances,  ma'am." 

"I  judge  by  the  disposition." 

"  You  do,  ma'am  ?     Then,  deuce  take  it,  if  you 

are   a   woman,   you're "     Old   Tom  had   no 

time  to  conclude. 

A  great  noise  of  wheels,  and  a  horn  blown, 
caused  them  both  to  turn  their  heads,  and  they 
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beheld  B  curricle  descending  upon  them  vehe- 
mently, and  a  fashionably  attired  young  gentleman 
straining  with  all  his  might  at  the  reins.  The 
next  instant  they  were  rolling  on  the  bank. 
About  twenty  yards  ahead  the  curricle  was  halted 
and  turned  about  to  see  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
done. 

"Pardon  a  thousand  times,  my  worthy  couple," 
cried  the  sonorous  Mr.  Raikes.  "  'What  we  have 
seen  we  swear  not  to  divulge.  Franco  and  Fred 
— your  pledge  !  " 

"  We  swear  !  "  exclaimed  this  couple. 

But  suddenly  the  cheeks  of  Mr.  John  Raikes 
flushed.  He  alighted  from  the  box,  and  rushing 
up  to  Old  Tom,  was  shouting,  "  My  bene — " 

"  Do  you  want  my  toe  on  your  plate  ?  "  Old 
Tom  stopped  him  with. 

The  mysterious  words  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  Mr.  John  Raikes.  He  bowed  obse- 
quiously and  made  his  friend  Franco  step  down 
and  assist  in  the  task  of  re-establishing  the 
donkey,  who  fortunately  had  received  no  damage. 
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CHAPTER   XTI. 

EXHIBITS  ROSE'S  GENERALSHIP  ;  EVAX's  PER- 
FORMANCE OX  THE  SECOXD  FIDDLE  \  AXD 
THE    WRETCHEDNESS    OF    THE    COUNTESS. 

We  left  Rose  and  Evan  on  their  way  to  Lady 
Jocelyn.  At  the  library- door  Rose  turned  to  him, 
and  with  her  chin  archly  lifted  sideways,  said : 
"  I  know  what  you  feel ;  you  feel  foolish." 
Now  the  sense  of  honour,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  acting  the  part  it  imposes  on  him,  may  be  very 
strong  in  a  young  man ;  but  certainly,  as  a  rule, 
the  sense  of  ridicule  is  more  poignant,  and  Evan 
was  suffering  horrid  pangs.  We  none  of  us  like 
to  play  second  fiddle.  To  play  second  fiddle  to  a 
woman  is  an  abomination  to  us  all.  But  to  have 
to  perform  upon  that  instrument  to  the  darling  of 
our  hearts — would  we  not  rather  die  ?  nay,  almost 
rather  end  the  duet  precipitately  and  with  vio- 
lence. Evan,  when  lie  passed  Drummond  into  the 
house,  and  quietly  returned  his  gaze,  endured  the 
first  shock  of  this  strange  feeling.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  playing  second  fiddle  to 
Rose.     And    what    was    he    about   to    do  ?     Oh. 
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horror !  to  stand  like  a  criminal,  and  say,  or 
worse,  have  said  for  him,  things  to  tip  the  ears 
with  fire  !  To  tell  the  young  lady's  mother  that 
he  had  won  her  daughter's  love,  and  meant — 
what  did  he  mean  ?  He  knew  not.  Alas !  he 
was  second  fiddle ;  lie  could  only  mean  what  she 
meant.  Evan  loved  Rose  deeply  and  completely, 
but  noble  manhood  was  strong  in  him.  You  may 
sneer  at  us,  if  you  please,  ladies.  We  have  been 
educated  in  a  theory,  that  when  you  lead  off  with 
the  bow,  the  order  of  Nature  is  reversed,  and  it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  having  stript  us  of 
one  attribute,  our  fine  feathers  moult,  and  the 
majestic  cock-like  march  which  distinguishes  us 
degenerates.  You  unsex  us,  if  I  may  dare  to  say 
so.  Ceasing  to  be  men,  what  are  we  ?  If  we  are  to 
please  you  rightly,  always  allow  us  to  play  First. 

Poor  Evan  did  feel  foolish.  "Whether  Rose  saw 
it  in  his  walk,  or  had  a  loving  feminine  intuition 
of  it,  and  was  aware  of  the  golden  rule  I  have  just 
laid  down,  we  need  not  inquire.  She  hit  the 
fact,  and  he  could  only  stammer,  and  bid  her  open 
the  door. 

"No,"  she  said,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  "it 
will  be  better  that  I  should  speak  to  mama 
alone,  I  see.  Walk  out  on  the  lawn,  dear,  and 
wait  for  me.  And  if  you  meet  Drummond,  don't 
be  angry  with  him.  Drummond  is  very  fond  of 
me,  and  of  course  I  shall  teach  him  to  be  fond  of 
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you.  He  only  thinks  .  .  .  what  is  not  true, 
because  he  does  not  know  you.  I  do  thoroughly, 
and  there,  you  see,  I  give  you  my  hand." 

Evan  drew  the  dear  hand  humbly  to  his  lips. 
Rose  then  nodded  meaningly,  and  let  her  eyes 
dwell  on  him,  and  went  in  to  her  mother  to  open 
the  battle. 

Could  it  be  that  a  flame  had  sprung  up  in  those 
grey  eyes  latterly  ?  Once  they  were  like  morning 
before  sunrise.  How  soft  and  warm  and  tenderly 
transparent  they  could  now  be  !  Assuredly  she 
loved  him.  And  he,  beloved  by  the  noblest  girl 
ever  fashioned,  why  should  he  hang  his  head,  and 
shrink  at  the  thought  of  human  faces,  like  a 
wretch  doomed  to  the  pillory  ?  He  visioned  her 
last  glance,  and  lightning  emotions  of  pride  and 
happiness  flashed  through  his  veins.  The  gene- 
rous, brave  heart !  Yes,  with  her  hand  in  his,  he 
could  stand  at  bay — meet  any  fate.  Evan  ac- 
cepted Rose  because  he  believed  in  her  love,  and 
judged  it  by  the  strength  of  his  own  ;  her  sacrifice 
of  her  position  he  accepted,  because  in  his  soul  he 
knew  he  should  have  done  no  less.  He  mounted 
to  the  level  of  her  nobleness,  and  losing  nothing  of 
the  beauty  of  what  she  did,  it  was  not  so  strange 
to  him. 

Still  there  was  the  baleful  reflection  that  he  was 
second  fiddle  to  his  beloved.  No  harmony  came 
of  it  in  his  mind.     How  could  he  take  an  initi- 
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ative  ?  He  walked  forth  on  the  lawn,  where  a 
group  had  gathered  under  the  shade  of  a  maple, 
consisting  of  Drummond  Forth,  Mrs.  Evremonde, 
Mrs.  Shorne,  Mr.  George  Uploft,  Seymour  Joce- 
lyn,  and  Ferdinand  Laxley.  A  little  apart  Juliana 
Bonner  was  walking  with  Miss  Carrington.  Juli- 
ana, when  she  saw  him,  left  her  companion,  and 
passing  him  swiftly,  said,  "Follow  me  presently 
into  the  conservatory." 

Evan  strolled  near  the  group,  and  bowed 
to  Mrs.  Shorne,  wThom  he  had  not  seen  that 
morning. 

The  lady's  acknowledgment  of  his  salute  was 
constrained,  and  but  a  shade  on  the  side  of  recog- 
nition. They  were  silent  till  he  was  out  of  ear- 
shot. He  noticed  that  his  second  approach  pro- 
duced the  same  -effect.  In  the  conservatory 
Juliana  was  awaiting  him. 

"  It  is  not  to  give  you  roses  I  called  you  here, 
Mr.  Harrington,"  she  said. 

"  Not  if  I  beg  one  ?  "  he  responded. 

"  Ah !  but  you  do  not  want  them  from  .... 
It  depends  on  the  person." 

"Pluck  this,"  said  Evan,  pointing  to  a  white 
rose. 

She  put  her  fingers  to  the  stem. 

"  What  folly  !  "  she  cried,  and  turned  from  it. 

"  Are  you  afraid  that  I  shall  compromise  you  ?  " 
asked  Evan. 
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"  You  care  for  me  too  little  for  that.*' 

"  My  dear  Mi>s  Bonner  !  " 

"How  long  did  you  know  Rose  before  you 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name  ?  '* 

Evan  really  could  not  remember,  and  was 
beginning  to  wonder  what  he  had  been  called 
there  for.  The  little  lady  had  feverish  eyes  and 
fingers,  and  seemed  to  be  burning  to  speak,  but 
afraid. 

"I  thought  you  had  gone,"  she  dropped  her 
voice,  "without  wishing  me  good  bye."' 

;"  I  certainly  should  not  do  that.  Miss  Bonner." 

"  Formal !  "  she  exclaimed,  half  to  herself. 
"  Miss  Bonner  thanks  you.  Do  you  think  I  wish 
you  to  stay  ?  Xo  friend  of  yours  would  wish  it. 
You  do  not  know  the  selfishness— brutal ! — of 
these  people  of  birth,  as  they  call  it." 

"  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  kindness  here," 
said  Evan. 

"  Then  go  while  you  can  feel  that,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  for  it  cannot  last  another  hour.  Here  is 
the  rose."  She  broke  it  from  the  stem  and  handed 
it  to  him.  "  You  may  wear  that,  and  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  call  you  an  adventurer,  and 
names  of  that  sort.  I  am  hardly  considered  a 
lady  by  (hem." 

An  adventurer  !  The  full  meaning  of  the  phrase 
struck  Evan's  senses  when  he  was  alone.  Miss 
Bonner  knew  something  of  his  condition,  evidently. 
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Perhaps  it  was  generally  known,  and  perhaps  it 
was  thought  that  he  had  come  to  win  Rose  for  his 
worldly  advantage  !  The  idea  was  overwhelmingly 
new  to  him.  Up  started  self-love  in  arms.  He 
would  renounce  her. 

It  is  no  insignificant  contest  when  love  has  to 
crush  self-love  utterly.  At  moments  it  can  be 
done.  Love  has  divine  moments.  There  are 
times  also  when  Love  draws  part  of  his  being 
from  self-love,  and  can  find  no  support  with- 
out it. 

But  how  could  he  renounce  her,  when  she  came 
forth  to  him,  smiling,  speaking  freshly  and  lightly, 
and  with  the  colour  on  her  cheeks  which  showed 
that  she  had  done  her  part  ?  How  could  he  re- 
tract a  step  ? 

"  I  have  told  mama,  Evan.  That's  over.  She 
heard  it  first  from  me." 

"  And  she  ?  " 

"  Dear  Evan,  if  you  are  going  to  be  sensitive, 
I'll  run  away.  You  that  fear  no  danger,  and  are 
the  bravest  man  I  ever  knewT !  I  think  you  are 
really  trembling.  She  will  speak  to  papa,  and 
then — and  then,  I  suppose,  they  will  both  ask  you 
whether  you  intend  to  give  me  up,  or  no.  I'm 
afraid  you'll  do  the  former." 

"Your  mother — Lady  Jocelyn  listened  to  you. 
Rose  ?     You  told  her  all  ?  " 

"  Every  bit." 
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••  And  what  does  she  think  of  me  ?  " 
"  Thinks  you  very  handsome  and  astonishing, 
and  me  very  idiotic  and  natural,  and  that  there  is 

a  great  dial  of  bother  in  the  world,  and  that  my 
noble  relations  will  lay  the  blame  of  it  on  her. 
Xo,  dear,  not  all  that  ;  but  she  talked  very 
sensibly  to  me,  and  kindly.  You  know  she  is 
called  a  philosopher  :  nobody  knows  how  deep- 
hearted  she  is,  though.  My  mother  is  true  as 
steel.  I  can't  separate  the  kindness  from  the 
sense,  or  I  would  tell  you  all  she  said.  When  I 
say  kindness,  I  don't  mean  any  '  Oh,  my  child,' 
and  tears,  and  kisses,  and  maundering,  you  know. 
You  mustn't  mind  her  thinking  me  a  little  fool. 
You  want  to  know  what  she  thinks  of  you.  She 
said  nothing  to  hurt  you,  Evan,  and  we  have 
gained  ground  so  far,  and  now  we'll  go  and  face 
our  enemies.  Uncle  Mel  expects  to  hear  about 
your  appointment,  in  a  day  or  two,  and " 

"  Oh,  Rose  !  "  Evan  burst  out. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

•'  Why  must  I  owe  everything  to  you  ?  " 

■■  Why,  d  ?  Why,  because,  if  you  do,  it's  very 
much  bettor  than  your  owing  it  to  anybody  else. 
Proud  again  ?  " 

Not  proud  :  only  second  fiddle. 

•'  You  know,  dear  Evan,  when  two  people 
love,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  owing  between 
them.'' 
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"  Rose,  I  have  been  thinking.  It  is  not  too 
late.  I  love  you,  God  knows !  T  did  in  Por- 
tugal :    I    do    now — more    and    more.     But 

Oh,  my  bright  angel !  "  he  ended  the  sentence  in 
his  breast. 

"  Well  ?  but— what  ?  " 

Evan  sounded  down  the  meaning  of  his  "  but." 
Stripped  of  the  usual  heroics,  it  was,  "  what  will 
be  thought  of  me  ?  "  not  a  small  matter  to  any  of 
us.  He  caught  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  little  bit 
of  bare  selfishness,  and  shrunk  from  it. 

"  Too  late,"  cried  Eose.  "  The  battle  has 
commenced  now,  and,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  will 
lean  on  your  arm,  and  be  led  to  my  dear  friends 
yonder.  Do  they  think  .that  I  am  going  to  put 
on  a  mask  to  please  them?  Not  for  anybody! 
What  they  are  to  know  they  may  as  well  know 
at  once." 

She  looked  in  Evan's  face. 

"Do  you  hesitate  ?  " 

He  felt  the  contrast  between  his  own  and 
hers  ;  between  the  niggard  spirit  of  the  beggarly 
receiver,  and  the  high  bloom  of  the  exalted  giver. 
Nevertheless,  he  loved  her  too  well  not  to  share 
much  of  her  nature,  and  wedding  it  suddenly,  he 
said  : 

"  Rose ;  tell  me,  now.  If  you  were  to  see  the 
place  where  I  was  burn,  could  you  love  me  still?" 

"  Yes,  Evan." 
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"  If  you  were  to  hear  me  spoken  of  with  con- 
tempt  " 

"  Who  dares  ?  "  cried  Rose.     "  Never  to  me  !  " 

"  Contempt  of  what  I  spring  from,  Eose. 
Names  used  ....  Names  are  used  .  .  .  .  " 

"  Tush  ! — names  !  "  said  Rose,  reddening. 
"  How  cowardly  that  is  !  Have  you  finished  ? 
Oh,  faint  heart !  I  suppose  I'm  not  a  fair  lady, 
or  you  wouldn't  have  won  me.  Now,  come. 
Eemember,  Evan,  I  conceal  nothing;  and  if  any- 
thing makes  you  wretched  here,  do  think  how  I 
love  you.'' 

In  Iris  own  firm  belief  he  had  said  everything 
to  arrest  her  in  her  course,  and  been  silenced 
by  transcendant  logic.     She  thought  the  same. 

Leaning  on  his  arm,  Rose  made  up  to  the 
conclave  under  the  maple. 

The  voices  hushed  as  they  approached. 

"  Capital  weather,"  said  Rose.  "  Does  Harry 
come  back  from  London  to-morrow — does  any- 
body know  ?  " 

"  Not  awaah,"  Laxley  was  heard  to  reply. 

Rose  had  not  relinquished  Evan's  arm.  She 
clung  to  it  ostentatiously,  with  her  right  hand 
stuck  in  her  side. 

"  Do  you  find  support  necessary  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Shorne. 

"No,  aunt,"  Rose  answered,  immoveably. 

"  Singular  habit  !  "  Mrs.  Shorne  interjected. 
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••  No  habit  at  all,  aunt.     A  whim." 
"  More  suitable  for  public  assemblies,  I  should 
think." 

"  1  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  gentleman; 
doesn't  it,  aunt  ?  " 

Anger  at  her  niece's  impertinence  provoked  the 
riposte  : 

"  Yes,  upon  its  being  a  gentleman." 

Mrs.  Shorne  spoke  under  her  breath,  but  there 
was  an  uneasy  movement  through  the  company 
after  she  had  spoken.  Sejunour  Jocelyn  screwed 
his  moustache  :  Mr.  George  Uploft  tugged  at  his 
waistcoat :  Laxley  grimaced  :  and  the  ladies  ex- 
changed glances  :  all  very  quietly  and  of  the 
lightest  kind — a  mere  ruffle  of  the  surface.  It 
was  enouo'h  for  Evan. 

o 

"  I  want  to  speak  a  word  to  you,  Rose,"  said 
Mrs.  Shorne. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear  aunt :  " 
and  Rose  walked  after  her. 

"  My  dear  Hose,"  Mrs.  Shorne  commenced, 
''your  conduct  requires  that  I  should  really  talk 
to  you  most  seriously.  You  are  probably  not 
of  what  you  are  doing.  Nobody  likes  ease 
and  natural  familiarity  more  than  I  do.  I  am 
persuaded  it  is  nothing  but  your  innocence. 
You  are  young  to  the  world's  ways,  and  perhaps 
a  little  too  headstrong,  and  vain." 

mceited  and  wilful,"  added  Rose. 
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"  If  you  like  the  words  better.  But  I  must 
say — I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  your  father — you 
know  he  cannot  bear  worry — but  I  must  say, 
that  if  you  do  not  listen  to  me,  he  must  be 
spoken  to." 

"  Why  not  mama  ?  " 

"I  should  naturally  select  my  brother  first. 
Xo  doubt  you  understand  me." 

"Amr  distant  allusion  to  Mr.  Harrington?" 

"  Pertness  will  not  avail  you,  Rose." 

"  So  you  want  me  to  do  secretly  what  I  am 
doing  openly  ?  " 

"  You  must  and  shall  remember  you  are  a 
Jocelyn,  Rose." 

"  Only  half,  my  dear  aunt." 

"  And  by  birth  a  lady,  Rose." 

"And  I  ought  to  look  under  my  eyes,  and  blush, 
and  shrink,  whenever  I  come  near  a  gentleman, 
aunt ! " 

"  Ah  !  my  dear.  Xo  doubt  you  will  do  what 
is  most  telling.  Since  you  have  spoken  of 
this  Mr.  Harrington,  I  must  inform  you  that 
I  have  it  on  certain  authority  from  two  or  three 
sources,  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  small  shopkeeper 
at  Lymport." 

Mrs.  Shorne  watched  the  effect  she  had  pro- 
duced. 

"Indeed,  aunt?"  cried  Rose.  "And  do  you 
know  this  to  be  true  ?  " 

q2 
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"  So  when  3^011  talk  of  gentlemen,  Rose,  please 
be  careful  whom  you  include." 

"  I  mustn't  include  poor  Mr.  Harrington  ? 
Then  my  grandpapa  Bonner  is  out  of  the  list,  and 
such  numbers  of  good,  worthy  men  ?  " 

Mrs.  Shorne  understood  the  hit  at  the  defunct 
manufacturer.  She  said  :  "  You  must  most  dis- 
tinctly give  me  your  promise,  while  this  young 
adventurer  remains  here — I  think  it  will  not  be 
long— not  to  be  compromising  yourself  further,  as 
you  now  do.  Or — indeed  I  must — I  shall  let  your 
parents  perceive  that  such  conduct  is  ruin  to  a 
young  girl  in  your  position,  and  certainly  you  will 
be  sent  to  Elburne  House  for  the  winter. 

Eose  lifted  her  hands,  crying:  "Ye  Gods! — as 
Harry  says.  But  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
my   dear    aunt.       Concerning    Mr.    Harrington, 

wonderfully  obliged.     Son  of  a  small !     Is  it 

a  t-t-tailor,  aunt  ?  " 

"  It  is — I  have  heard.'' 

"  And  that  is  much  worse.  Cloth  is  viler  than 
cotton !  And  don't  they  call  these  creatures 
sn-snips  ?     Some  word  of  that  sort  ?  " 

•  ■  It  makes  little  difference  what  they  are 
called." 

"Well,  aunt,  I  sincerely  thank  you.  As  this 
subject  seems  to  interest  you,  go  and  see  mama, 
now.  She  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  :  and, 
if  you  want  her  authority,  come  back  to  me." 
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Rose  then  left  her  aunt  in  a  state  of  extreme 
indignation.  It  was  a  clever  move  to  send  Mrs. 
Shorne  to  Lady  Jocelyn.  They  were  antagonistic, 
and,  rational  as  Lad}r  Jocelyn  was,  and  with  her 
passions  under  control,  she  was  unlikely  to  side 
with  Mrs.  Shorne. 

Xow  Rose  had  fought  against  herself,  and  had, 
as  she  thought,  conquered.  In  Portugal  Evan's 
half  insinuations  had  given  her  small  suspicions, 
which  the  scene  on  board  the  Jocasta  had  half 
confirmed :  and  since  she  came  to  communicate 
with  her  own  mind,  she  bore  the  attack  of  all 
that  rose  against  him,  bit  by  bit.  She  had  not 
been  too  blind  to  see  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
fresh  facts  revealed  to  her.  They  did  not  change 
her ;  on  the  contrary,  drew  her  to  him  faster — 
and  she  thought  she  had  completely  conquered 
whatever  could  rise  against  him.  But  when 
Juliana  Bonner  told  her  that  day  that  Evan  was 
not  only  the  son  of  the  thing,  but  the  thing  him- 
self, and  that  his  name  could  be  seen  any  day  in 
Lymport,  and  that  he  had  come  from  the  shop  to 
Beckley,  poor  Rosey  had  a  sick  feeling  that 
almost  sank  her.  For  a  moment  she  looked  back 
wildly  to  the  doors  of  retreat.  Her  eyes  had  to 
feed  on  Evan,  she  had  to  taste  some  of  the  luxury 
of  love,  before  she  could  gain  composure,  and 
then  her  arrogance  towards  those  she  called  her 
enemies  did  not  quite  return. 
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"In  that  letter  you  told  me  all — all — all, 
Evan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all — religiously." 

"  Oh,  why  did  I  miss  it !  " 

"  Would  it  give  you  pleasure  ?  " 

She  feared  to  speak,  being  tender  as  a  mother 
to  his  sensitiveness.  The  expressive  action  of 
her  eyebrows  sufficed.  She  could  not  bear  con- 
cealment, or  doubt,  or  a  shadow  of  dishonesty; 
and  he,  gaining  force  of  soul  to  join  with  hers, 
took  her  hands  and  related  the  contents  of  the 
letter  fully.  She  was  pale  when  he  had  finished. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  was  able  to  get  free 
from  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  but  when  she  did, 
she  did  without  reserve,  saying  :  "  Evan,  there  is 
no  man  who  would  have  done  so  much,"  and  he 
was  told  that  he  was  better  loved  than  ever. 
These  little  exaltations  and  generosities  bind 
lovers  tightly.  He  accepted  the  credit  she  gave 
him,  and  at  that  we  need  not  wonder.  It  helped 
him  further  to  accept  herself,  otherwise  could  he 
— his  name  known  to  be  on  a  shop-front — have 
aspired  to  her  still  ?  But,  as  an  unexampled  man, 
princely  in  soul,  as  he  felt,  why,  he  might  kneel 
to  Rose  Jocelyn.  So  they  listened  to  one  another, 
and  blinded  the  world  by  putting  bandages  on  their 
eyes,  after  the  fashion  of  little  boys  and  girls. 

Meantime  the  fair  being  who  had  brought 
these  two  from  the  ends  of  the  social  scale  into 
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this  happy  tangle,  the  beneficent  Countess,  was 
wretched.  When  you  are  in  the  enenry's  country 
you  are  dependent  on  the  activity  and  zeal  of 
your  spies  and  scouts,  and  the  best  of  these — 
Polly  Wheedle,  to  wit — had  proved  defective, 
recalcitrant  even.  And  because  a  letter  had  been 
lost  in  her  room  !  as  the  Countess  exclaimed  to 
herself,  though  Polly  gave  her  no  reasons.  The 
Countess  had,  therefore,  to  rely  chiefly  upon 
personal  observation,  upon  her  intuitions,  upon 
her  sensations  in  the  proximity  of  the  people  to 
whom  she  was  opposed ;  and  from  these  she 
gathered  that  she  was,  to  use  the  word  which 
seemed  fitting  to  her,  betrayed.  Still  to  be 
sweet,  still  to  smile  and  to  amuse, — still  to  give 
her  zealous  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
diplomatist's  election,  still  to  go  through  her 
church-services  devoutly,  required  heroism ;  she 
was  equal  to  it,  for  she  had  remarkable  courage  ; 
but  it  was  hard  to  feel  no  longer  one  with 
Providence.  Had  not  Providence  suggested  Sir 
Abraham  to  her  ?  killed  him  off  at  the  right 
moment  in  aid  of  her  ?  And  now  Providence 
had  turned,  and  the  assistance  she  had  formerly 
received  from  that  Power,  and  given  thanks  for 
so  profusely,  was  the  cause  of  her  terror.  It  was 
absolutely  as  if  she  had  been  borrowing  from  an 
abhorred  Jew,  and  were  called  upon  to  pay  fifty- 
fold  interest. 
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"  Evan  !  "  she  writes  in  a  gasp  to  Harriet.  "  We 
must  pack  up  and  depart.  Abandon  everything. 
He  has  disgraced  us  all,  and  ruined  himself.  The 
greater  his  punishment,  the  greater  the  mercy  to 
him.  Impossible  that  we  can  stay  for  the  pic-nic. 
We  are  known,  dear.  Think  of  my  position  one 
day  in  this  house  !  Particulars  when  I  embrace 
you.  I  dare  not  trust  a  letter  here.  If  Evan  had 
confided  in  me  !  He  is  impenetrable.  He  will  be 
low  all  his  life,  and  I  refuse  any  more  to  sully  my- 
self in  attempting  to  lift  him.  For  Silva's  sake  I 
must  positively  break  the  connection.  Heaven 
knows  what  I  have  done  for  this  boy,  and  will 
support  me  in  the  feeling  that  I  have  done  enough. 
My  conscience  at  least  is  safe." 

Like  many  illustrious  generals,  the  Countess 
had,  for  the  hour,  lost  heart.  We  find  her,  how- 
ever, the  next  day,  writing : 

"  Oh  !  Harriet !  what  trials  for  sisterly  affec- 
tion !  Can  I  possibly — weather  the  gale,  as  the 
old  L — sailors  used  to  say?  It  is  dreadful.  I 
fear  I  am  by  duty  bound  to  stop  on. — Little  Bon- 
ner thinks  Evan  quite  a  duke's  son, — has  been 
speaking  to  her  grandmama,  and  to-day,  this  morn- 
ing, the  venerable  old  lady  quite  as  much  as 
gave  me  to  understand  that  an  union  between  our 
brother  and  her  son's  child  would  sweetly  gratify 
her,  and  help  her  to  go  to  her  rest  in  peace.  Can  I 
chase  that  spark  of  comfort  from  one  so  truly 
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pious  ?  Dearest  Juliana !  I  have  anticipated 
Evan's  feeling  for  her,  and  so  she  thinks  his  con- 
duct cold.  Indeed,  I  told  her,  point  blank,  he 
loved  her.  That,  you  know,  is  different  from 
saying  (lying  of  love,  which  would  have  been 
an  untruth.  But,  Evan,  of  course  !  No  getting 
him !  Should  Juliana  ever  reproach  me,  I  can 
assure  the  child  that  any  man  is  in  love  with  any 
woman — which  is  really  the  case.  It  is,  you  dear 
humdrum !  what  the  dictionary  calls  '  nascent/ 
I  never  liked  the  word,  but  it  stands  for  a  fact, 
though  I  would  rather  have  had  it  '  sweet  scent.'  " 

The  Countess  here  exhibits  the  weakness  of  a 
self-educated  intelligence.  She  does  not  com- 
prehend the  joys  of  scholarship  in  her  employment 
of  Latinisms.  It  will  be  pardoned  to  her  by  those 
who  perceive  the  profound  piece  of  feminine  dis- 
cernment which  precedes  it. 

"I  do  think  I  shall  now  have  courage  to  stay 
out  the  pic-nic,"  she  continues.  "  I  really  do  not 
think  all  is  known.  Very  little  can  be  known,  or 
I  am  sure  I  could  not  feel  as  I  do.     It  would  burn 

me  up.     George  Up does  not  dare ;  and  his 

most  beautiful  lady-love  had  far  better  not.  Mr. 
Forth  may  repent  his  whispers.  But,  Oh  !  what 
Evan  may  do  !  Rose  is  almost  detestable. 
Manners,  my  dear  ?     Totally  deficient ! 

"An  ally  has  just  come.  Evan's  good  fortune 
is  most  miraculous.     His  low  friend  turns  out  to 
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be  a  young  Fortunatus  ;  very  original,  sparkling, 
and  in  my  hands  to  be  made  much  of.  I  do  think 
he  will — for  he  is  most  zealous — he  will  counteract 
that  hateful  Mr.  Forth,  who  may  soon  have  work 
enough.  Mr.  Eaikes  (Evan's  friend)  met  a  mad 
captain  in  Fallowfield !  Dear  Mr.  Eaikes  is 
ready  to  say  anything ;  not  from  love  of  falsehood, 
but  because  he  is  ready  to  think  it.  He  has  con- 
fessed to  me  that  Evan  told  him  !  Louisa  de 
Saldar  has  changed  his  opinion,  and  much 
impressed  this  eccentric  young  gentleman.  Do 
3Tou  know  any  young  girl  who  wants  a  fortune,  and 
would  be  grateful  ? 

"  Dearest !  I  have  decided  on  the  pic-nic.  Let 
your  conscience  be  clear,  and  Providence  cannot 
be  against  you.  So  I  feel,  Mr.  Parsley  spoke 
very  beautifully  to  that  purpose  last  Sunday  in  the 
morning  service.  A  little  too  much  through  his 
nose,  perhaps ;  but  the  poor  young  man's  nose  is 
a  great  organ,  and  we  will  not  cast  it  in  his  teeth 
more  than  nature  has  done.  I  said  so  to  my 
diplomatist,  who  was  amused.  Oh  !  what  prin- 
ciple we  women  require  in  the  thorny  walk  of 
life.  I  can  show  you  a  letter  when  we  meet  that 
will  astonish  humdrum.  Not  so  diplomatic  as  the 
writer  thought !  Mrs.  Melville  (sweet  woman  !) 
must  continue  to  practise  civility ;  for  a  woman 
who  is  a  wife,  my  dear,  in  verity  she  lives  in  a 
glass  house,  and  let  her  fling  no  stones.     '  Let 
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him  who  is  without  sin.'  How  beautiful  that 
Christian  sentiment !  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned, 
but  it  always  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  to 
endure  is  infinitely  worse  than  any  other  suffering, 

for  you  find  no  comfort  for  the  children  of  T s 

in  Scripture,  nor  any  defence  of  their  dreadful 
position.  Robbers,  thieves,  Magdalens  !  but,  no  ! 
the  unfortunate  offspring  of  that  class  are  not 
even  mentioned :  at  least,  in  my  most  diligent 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  I  never  lighted  upon 
any  remote  allusion  ;  and  we  know  the  Jews  did 
wear  clothing.  Outcasts,  verily !  And  Evan 
could  go,  and  write — but  I  have  no  patience  with 
him.  He  is  the  blind  tool  of  his  mother,  and 
anybody's  puppet." 

The  letter  concludes,  with  horrid  emphasis  : 
"  The  Madre  in  Beckley  !  Has  sent  for  Evan 
from  a  low  public-house  !  I  have  intercepted  the 
messenger.  Evan  closeted  with  Sir  Franks. 
Andrew's  horrible  old  brother  with  Lady  Jocelyn. 
The  whole  house,  from  garret  to  kitchen,  full  of 
whispers ! " 

A  prayer  to  Providence  closes  the  communi- 
cation. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TOM  COGGLESBY'S  PROPOSITION. 

The  appearance  of  a  curricle  and  a  donkey-cart 
within  the  gates  of  Beckley  Court,  produced  a 
sensation  among  the  men  of  the  lower  halls,  and 
a  couple  of  them  rushed  out,  with  the  left  calf 
considerably  in  advance,  to  defend  the  house  from 
violation.  Towards  the  curricle  they  directed 
what  should  have  been  a  bow,  but  was  a  nod. 
Their  joint  attention  was  then  given  to  the 
donkey-cart,  in  which  old  Tom  Cogglesby  sat 
alone,  bunchy  in  figure,  bunched  in  face,  his 
shrewd  grey  eyes  twinkling  under  the  bush  of  his 
eyebrows. 

"  Oy,  sir  —  you!  my  man!"  exclaimed  the 
tallest  of  the  pair,  resolutely.  "  This  won't  do. 
Don't  you  know  driving  this  'ere  sort  of  convey- 
ance slap  along  the  gravel  'ere,  up  to  the  pillars 
'ere,  's  unparliamentary  ?  Can't  be  allowed.  Now, 
right  about  ! " 

This  address,  accompanied  by  a  commanding 
elevation  of  the  dexter  hand,  seemed  to  excite 
Mr.  John  Raikes  far  more  than  Old  Tom.     He 
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alighted  from  his  perch  in  haste,  and  was  running 
up  to  the  stalwart  figure,  crying,  '  Fellow ! 
fellow  !  "  when,  as  you  tell  a  dog  to  lie  down, 
Old  Tom  called  out,  "  Be  quiet,  sir ! "  and 
Mr.  John  Raikes  halted  with  prompt  military 
obedience. 

The  Bight  of  the  curricle  acting  satellite  to 
the  donkey-cart  quite  staggered  the  two  foot- 
men. 

"Are  you  lords  ?  "  sang  out  Old  Tom. 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  friends  of  Mr. 
John  Raikes,  in  the  curricle,  helped  to  make  the 
powdered  gentlemen  aware  of  a  sarcasm,  and  one 
with  no  little  dignity  replied  that,  they  were  not 
lords. 

"  Are  ye  judges  ?  " 

"We  are  not/* 

"  Oh  !    Then  come  and  hold  my  donkey." 

Great  irresolution  was  displayed  at  the  injunc- 
tion, but  having  consulted  the  face  of  Mr  Raikes, 
one  fellow,  evidently  half  overcome  by  what  was 
put  upon  him,  with  the  steps  of  Adam  into  exile, 
descended  to  the  gravel,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
donkey's  head. 

"  Hold  hard  !  "  cried  Old  Tom.  "  "Whisper  in 
his  ear.     Hell  know  your  language." 

"  May  I  have  the  felicity  of  assisting  you  to 
terra  firma  ?  "  interposed  Mr.  Raikes,  with  the 
bow  of  deferential  familiarity. 
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"  Done  that  once  too  often,"  returned  Old  Tom, 
jumping  out.     "There.     What's  the  fee  ?  " 

Mr.  Raikes  begged  that  all  minor  arrangements 
with  the  menials  should  be  left  to  him. 

"  What's  the  fee  ? "  Old  Tom  repeated. 
"  There's  a  fee  for  everything  in  this  world.  If 
you  ain't  lords  or  judges,  you  ought  to  be  paid 
for  dressing  like  'em.  Come,  there's  a  crown  for 
you  that  ain't  afraid  of  a  live  donkey  ;  and  there's 
a  sixpenny  bit  for  you  that  are — to  keep  up  your 
courage  ;  and  when  he's  dead  you  shall  have  his 
skin — to  shave  by." 

"  Excellent !  Most  admirable  !  "  shouted  Mr. 
Raikes.     "  Franco,  you  heard  ?     Fred  ?  " 

"  First-rate  !  "  was  the  unanimous  response 
from  the  curricle  :  nor  was  Old  Tom  alto- 
gether displeased  at  the  applause  of  his  audience. 
The  receiver  of  the  sixpenny  bit  gratified 
his  contempt  by  spinning  it  in  the  air,  and 
remarking  to  his  comrade,  as  it  fell :  "  Do  for 
the  beggars." 

"Must  be  a  lord!"  interjected  Old  Tom. 
"  Ain't  that  their  style  ?  " 

Mr.  Raikes  laughed  mildly.  "  When  I  was  in 
Town,  sir,  on  my  late  fortunate  expedition,  I 
happened  to  be  driving  round  St.  Paul's.  Rather 
a  crush.  Some  particular  service  going  on.  In 
my  desire  to  study  humanity  in  all  its  aspects,  I 
preferred  to  acquiesce  in  the  blockade  of  carriages 
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and  avoid  manslaughter.  My  optics  were  attracted 
by  several  effulgent  men  that  stood  and  made  a 
blaze  at  the  lofty  doors  of  the  cathedral.  Nor 
mine  alone.  A  dame  with  an  umbrella — she  like- 
wise did  regard  the  pageant  show.  '  Sir,'  says 
she  to  me.  I  leaned  over  to  her,  affably — as 
usual.  '  Sir,  can  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
the  names  of  they  noblemen  there  ?  '  Atrocious 
grammar  is  common  among  the  people,  but  a 
gentleman  passes  it  by  :  it  being  his  duty  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  poor  creatures.  You 
laugh,  sir  !  You  agree  with  me.  Consequently 
I  looked  about  me  for  the  representatives  of  the 
country's  pride.  '  AVhat  great  lords  are  they  ?  ' 
she  repeats.  I  followed  the  level  of  her  umbrella, 
and  felt — astonishment  was  uppermost.  Should 
I  rebuke  her  ?  Should  I  enlighten  her  ?  Never, 
I  said  to  myself:  but  one,  a  wretch,  a  brute,  had 
not  these  scruples.  '  Them  'ere  chaps,  ma'am  ?  ' 
says  he.  '  Lords,  ma'am  ?  why,  Lor'  bless  you, 
they're  the  Lord  Mayor's  footmen  ! '  The  illusion 
of  her  life  was  scattered  !  I  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  show  you,  sir,  that  the  mistake  is  per- 
fectly possible.  Of  course,  the  old  dame  in  ques- 
tion, if  a  woman  of  a  great  mind,  will  argue  that 
supposing  Lord  Mayor's  footmen  to  be  plumed 
like  estridges — gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  Midsummer 
— what  must  Lord  Mayors  be,  and  semperannual 
Lords,  and  so  on  to  the  pinnacle  ? — the  footmen 
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the  basis  of  the  aristocratic  edifice.  Then  again 
she  may  sa}r,  Can  nature  excel  that  magnificent 
achievement  I  behold,  and  build  upon  it  ?  She 
may  decide  that  nature  cannot.  Hence  democratic 
leanings  in  her  soul !  For  me,  I  know  and  can 
manage  them.  Thomas  !  hand  in  my  card.  Mr. 
John  Feversham  Raikes." 

Mr.  Raikes  spoke  peremptorily ;  but  a  wink 
and  the  glimpse  of  his  comic  face  exhibited  his 
manner  of  management. 

"  And  tell  my  lady,  Tom  Cogglesby's  come," 
added  the  owner  of  that  name.     "  Be  off." 

"  M.P.  let  us  hope  we  may  shortly  append," 
pursued  Jack.  "  Methinks  'tis  a  purer  ambi- 
tion to  have  a  tail  than  a  handle  to  one's 
name.  Sir  John  F.  Raikes  were  well.  John  F. 
Raikes,  M.P.,  is  to  the  patriotic  intelligence 
better.  I  have  heard  also — into  mine  ear  it 
hath  been  whispered — that  of  yon  tail  a  handle 
may  be  made." 

"  If  your  gab  was  paid  by  the  yard,  you'd  have 
a  good  many  thousands  a  year,"  Old  Tom  inter- 
rupted this  monologue. 

"You  flatter  me,"  returned  Jack,  sincerely. 
"  The  physiologists  have  said  that  I  possess  an 
eloquent  feature  or  so.     Ciceronic  lips." 

"  How  was  it  you  got  away  from  the  menagerie 
—eh  ?  "  said  Old  Tom. 

"  By  the  assistance  of  the  j oiliest  old  bear  in 
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the  world,  I  believe,"  Mr.  Raikes  replied.  "  In 
life  I  ride  on  his  broad  back  :  be  to  posterity  shall 
ride  on  mine." 

"  Ha  !  that "11  do,"  said  Old  Tom,  for  whom  Mr. 
Raikes  was  too  strong. 

"May  we  come  to  an  understanding  before  we 
part,  sir  ?  "  continued  the  latter. 

"  Go  about  your  business,"  cried  Old  Tom  ;  and 
was  at  that  moment  informed  that  her  ladyship 
would  see  him,  and  begged  Mr.  Raikes  to  make 
himself  at  home. 

"Artful!"  mused  Mr.  Raikes,  as  Old  Tom 
walked  away:  ''Artful!  but  I  have  thee  by  a 
clue,  my  royal  Henry.  Thy  very  secret  soul  1 
can  dissect.  Strange  fits  of  generosity  are  thine, 
beneath  a  rough  exterior ;  and  for  me,  I'd  swear 
the  client  of  the  Messrs.  Grist." 

Mentally  delivering  this,  Mr.  Eaikes  made  his 
way  towards  a  company  he  perceived  on  the  lawn. 
His  friend  Harrington  chanced  to  be  closeted  with 
Sir  Franks  :  the  Countess  de  Saldar  was  in  her 
chamber  :  no  one  was  present  whom  he  knew  but 
Miss  Jocelyn,  who  welcomed  him  very  cordially, 
and  with  one  glance  of  her  eyes  set  the  mercurial 
youth  thinking  whether  they  ought  to  come  to 
explanations  before  or  after  dinner;  and  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  good  matrimonial 
connection,  by  a  young  member  of  our  Parliament. 
He   soon   let  Miss  Jocelvn  see  that  he  hud  wit. 
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affording  her  deep  indications  of  a  poetic  soul; 
and  he  as  much  as  told  her,  that,  though  merry 
by  nature,  lie  was  quite  capable  of  the  melan- 
choly fascinating  to  her  sex,  and  might  shortly  be 
seen  under  that  aspect.  He  got  on  remarkably 
well  till  Laxley  joined  them  ;  and  then,  despite 
an  excessive  condescension  on  his  part,  the  old 
Farrowfield  sore  was  rubbed,  and  in  a  brisk  passage 
of  arms  between  them,  Mr.  John  Raikes  was 
compelled  to  be  the  victor — to  have  the  last 
word  and  the  best,  and  to  win  the  laughter  of 
Rose,  which  was  as  much  to  him  as  a  confession 
of  love  from  that  young  lady.  Then  Juliana 
came  out,  and  Mr.  Raikes  made  apologies  to  her, 
rejecting  her  in  the  light  of  a  spouse  at  the  first 
perusal  of  her  face.  Then  issued  forth  the  swim- 
ming Countess  de  Saldar,  and  the  mutual  courtesies 
between  her  and  Mr.  Raikes  were  elaborate,  pro- 
longed, and  smacking  prodigiously  of  Louis 
(^uatorze.  But  Rose  suffered  laughter  to  be  seen 
struggling  round  her  mouth  ;  and  the  Countess 
dismayed  Mr.  Raikes  by  telling  him  he  would  be 
perfect  by-and-by,  and  so  dislocating  her  fair  self 
from  the  ridicule  she  opened  to  him  :  a  stroke 
which  gave  him  sharp  twinges  of  uneasiness, 
and  an  immense  respect  for  her.  The  Countess 
subsequently  withdrew  him,  and  walked  him 
up  and  down,  and  taught  him  many  new  things, 
and  so  affected  him  by  her  graces,  that  Mr.  John 
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Raikes  had  a  passing  attack  of  infidelity  to  the 
heiress. 

While  this  lull  occurs,  we  will  follow  Tom 
Cogglesby,  as  he  chooses  to  be  called. 

Lady  Jocelyn  rose  on  his  entering  the  library, 
and  walking  up  to  him,  encountered  him  with  a 
kindly  full  face. 

"  So  I  see  you  at  last,  Tom  ?  "  she  said,  with- 
out releasing  his  hand;  and  Old  Tom  mounted 
patches  of  red  in  his  wrinkled  cheeks,  and 
blinked,  and  betrayed  a  singular  antiquated  bash- 
fulness,  which  ended,  after  a  mumble  of  "Yes, 
there  he  was,  and  he  hoped  her  ladyship  was 
well,"  by  his  seeking  refuge  in  a  chair,  where  he 
sat  hard,  and  fixed  his  attention  on  the  leg  of  a 
table. 

"  "Well,  Tom,  do  you  find  much  change  in 
me  ?  "  she  was  woman  enough  to  continue. 

He  was  obliged  to  look  up. 

"  Can't  say  I  do,  ni}T  lady/' 

"  Don't  you  see  the  grey  hairs,  Tom  ?  " 

"Better  than  a  wig,"  rejoined  he. 

AYas  it  true  that  her  ladyship  had  behaved 
rather  ill  to  Old  Tom  in  her  youth  ?  Excellent 
women  have  been  naughty  girls,  and  young 
beauties  will  have  their  train.  It  is  also  very 
possible  that  Old  Tom  had  presumed  upon  trifles, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  forgive  her  his  own  folly. 

"  Preferable  to  a  wifl  ?     Well,  I  would  rather 
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see  you  with  your  natural  thatch.  You're  bent, 
too.  You  look  as  if  you  had  kept  away  from 
Beckley  a  little  too  long." 

"  Told  you,  my  lady,  I  should  come  when  your 
daughter  was  marriageable." 

"  Oho  !  that's  it  ?  I  thought  it  was  the 
Election." 

"Election  be — hem  ! — beg  pardon,  my  lady." 

"  Swear,  Tom,  if  it  relieves  you.  I  think  it  bad 
to  check  an  oath  or  a  sneeze." 

"  I'm  come  to  see  you  on  business,  my  lady,  or 
I  shouldn't  have  troubled  you." 

"  Malice  ?  " 

"  Yrou'll  see  I  don't  bear  any,  my  lady." 

"  Ah  !  if  you  had  only  sworn  roundly  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  what  a  much  younger  man 
you  would  have  been  !  and  a  brave  capital  old 
friend  whom  I  should  not  have  missed  all  that 
time." 

"  Come  !  "  cried  Old  Tom,  varying  his  eyes 
rapidly  between  her  ladyship's  face  and  the  floor, 
'•you  acknowledge  I  had  reason  to." 

"  Mais,  cela  va  sans  dire." 

"  Cobblers'  sons  ain't  scholars,  my  lady." 

"  And  are  not  all  in  the  habit  of  throwing  their 
fathers  in  our  teeth,  I  hope  !  " 

Old  Tom  wriggled  in  his  chair.  "Well,  my 
lady.  I'm  nut  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  at 
my  time  o'  life.    Needn't  be  alarmed  now.   You've 
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got  the  bell-rope  handy  and  a  husband  on  the 

premises." 

Lady  Jocelyn  smiled,  stood  up,  and  went  to 
him.  "  I  like  an  honest  fist,"  she  said,  taking 
his.  "We're  not  going  to  be  doubtful  friends, 
and  we  won't  snap  and  snarl.  That's  for  people 
who  re  independent  of  wigs,  Tom.  I  find,  for 
my  part,  that  a  little  grey  on  the  top  of  my  head 
cools  the  temper  amazingly.  I  used  to  be  rather 
hot  once." 

"  You  could  be  peppery,  my  lady." 

"  Now  I'm  cool,  Tom,  and  so  must  you  be  ;  or, 
if  you  fight,  it  must  be  in  my  cause,  as  you  did 
when  you  thrashed  that  saucy  young  carter.  Do 
you  remember  ?  " 

"  If  you'll  sit  ye  down,  my  lady,  I'll  just  tell 
you  what  I'm  come  for,"  said  Old  Tom,  who 
plainly  showed  that  he  did  remember,  and  was 
alarmingly  softened  by  her  ladyship's  retention 
of  the  incident. 

Lady  Jocelvn  returned  to  her  place. 

"  You've  got  a  marriageable  daughter,  my 
lady  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  we  may  call  her  so,"  said  Lady 
Jocelyn,  with  a  composed  glance  at  the  ceiling. 

"  'Gaged  to  be  married  to  any  young 
chap  ?  " 

"  You  must  put  the  question  to  her,  Tom." 

"  Ha !  I  don't  want  to  see  her." 
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At  this  La(ty  Jocelyn  looked  slightly  relieved. 
Old  Tom  continued. 

"  Happen  to  have  got  a  little  money — not  so 
much  as  many  a  lord's  got,  I  dare  say ;  such  as 
'tis,  there  'tis.  Young  fellow  I  know  wants  a 
wife,  and  he  shall  have  best  part  of  it.  Will  that 
suit  ye,  my  lady  ?  " 

Lady  Jocelyn  folded  her  hands.  "  Certainly ; 
I've  no  objection.  What  it  has  to  do  with  me  I 
can't  perceive." 

"  Ahem  !  "  went  Old  Tom.  "  It  won't  hurt 
your  daughter  to  be  married  now,  will  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  my  daughter  is  the  destined  bride  of 
your  ' young  fellow,'  "  said  Lady  Jocelyn.  "Is 
that  how  it's  to  be  ?  " 

"She"— Old  Tom  cleared  his  throat— "  she 
won't  maiTy  a  lord,  1113^  lady ;  but  she — 'hem — if 
she  don't  mind  that — '11  have  a  deuced  sight 
more  hard  cash  than  many  lord's  son  'd  give  her, 
and  a  young  fellow  for  a  husband,  sound  in  wind 
and  limb,  good  bone  and  muscle,  speaks  grammar 
and  two  or  three  languages,  and — " 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Lady  Jocelyn.  "  I  hope  this  is 
not  a  prize  young  man  ?  If  he  belongs,  at  his 
age,  to  the  unco  gu'id,  I  refuse  to  take  him  for  a 
son-in-law,  and  I  think  Rose  will,  too." 

Old  Tom  burst  out  vehemently :  "  He's  a 
damned  good  young  fellow,  though  he  isn't  a 
lord." 
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"  Well,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  "  I've  no  doubt 
you're  in  earnest,  Tom.  It's  curious,  for  this 
morning  Rose  has  come  to  me  and  given  me  the 
first  chapter  of  a  botheration,  which  she  declares 
is  to  end  in  the  common  rash  experiment.  What 
is  your  '  }*oung  fellow's '  name  ?  AVho  is  he  ? 
AVhat  is  he  ?  " 

"  Won't  take  my  guarantee,  my  lady  ?  " 

"  Rose — if  she  marries — must  have  a  name, 
you  know  ?  " 

Old  Tom  hit  his  knee.  "  Then  there's  a  pill 
for  ye  to  swallow,  for  he  ain't  the  son  of  a 
lord." 

"  That's  swallowed,  Tom.     What  is  he  ?  " 

"He's  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  then,  my  lady." 
And  Old  Tom  watched  her  to  note  the  effect  he 
had  produced. 

"  More's  the  pity,"  was  all  she  remarked. 

"  And  he'll  have  his  thousand  a  year  to  start 
with  ;  and  he's  a  tailor,  my  lady." 

Her  ladyship  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Harrington's  his  name,  my  lady.  Don't 
know  whether  you  ever  heard  of  it." 

Lady  Jocelyn  flung  herself  back  in  her  chair. 
"  The  queerest  tiling  I  ever  met !  "  said  she. 

"  Thousand  a  year  to  start  with,"  Old  Tom 
went  on,  "  and  if  she  marries — I  mean  if  he 
marries  her,  I'll  settle  a  thousand  per  aim.  on 
the  first  baby — boy  or  gal." 
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"  Hum  !  Is  tins  gross  collusion,  Mr.  Tom  ?  " 
Lady  Jocelyn  inquired. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Have  you  spoken  of  this  before  to  any  one  ?" 

"  I  haven't,  my  lady.  Decided  on  it  this 
morning.  Hem  !  you  got  a  son,  too.  He's  fond 
of  a  young  gal,  or  he  ought  to  be.  I'll  settle  him 
when  I've  settled  the  daughter." 

"  Harry  is  strongly  attached  to  a  dozen,  I 
believe,"  said  his  mother.  "Well,  Tom,  we'll 
think  of  it.  I  may  as  well  tell  you :  Rose  has  just 
been  here  to  inform  me  that  this  Mr.  Harrington 
has  turned  her  head,  and  that  she  has  given  her 
troth,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  such 
was  not  to  be  laid  to  my  charge  in  my  day." 

"  You  were  open  enough,  my  lady,"  said  Old 
Tom.  "  She's  fond  of  the  young  fellow  ?  She'll 
have  a  pill  to  swallow  !  poor  young  woman  !  " 

Old  Tom  visibly  chuckled.  Lady  Jocelyn  had 
a  momentary  temptation  to  lead  him  out,  but 
she  did  not  like  the  subject  well  enough  to  play 
with  it. 

"Apparently  Rose  has  swallowed  it,"  she  said. 

"  Goose,  shears,  cabbage,  and  all ! "  muttered 
Old  Tom.  "  Got  a  stomach  ! — she  knows  he's  a 
tailor,  then  ?  The  young  fellow  told  her  ?  He 
hasn't  been  playing  the  lord  to  her  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  he's  concerned,  I  think  he  has  been 
tolerably  honest,  Tom,  for  a  man  and  a  lover." 
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"  And  told  her  lie  was  born  and  bound  a 
tailor  ?  " 

"  Rose  certainly  heard  it  from  him." 

Slapping  his  knee,  Old  Tom  cried  :  "  Bravo  !  " 
For  though  one  part  of  his  nature  was  disap- 
pointed, and  the  best  part  of  his  plot  disarranged, 
he  liked  Evan's  proceeding  and  felt  warm  at 
what  seemed  to  him  Hose's  scorn  of  rank. 

"  She  must  be  a  good  gal,  my  lady.  She 
couldn't  'a  got  it  from  t'other  side.  Got  it  from 
you.     Not  that  you " 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  apprehending  him, 
"  I'm  afraid  I  have  no  republican  virtues.  I'm 
afraid  1  should  have  rejected  the  pill.  Don't  be 
angry  with  me,"  for  Old  Tom  looked  sour  again ; 
"I  like  birth  and  position,  and  worldly  advan- 
tages, and,  notwithstanding  Rose's  pledge  of  the 
instrument  she  calls  her  heart,  and  in  spite  of 
your  offer,  I  shall,  I  tell  you  honestly,  counsel 
her  to  have  nothing  to  do  with " 

"Anything  less  than  lords,"  Old  Tom  struck 
in.  "  Very  well.  Are  ye  going  to  lock  her  up, 
my  lady  ?  " 

"  No.     Nor  shall  I  whip  her  with  rods." 

"  Leave  her  free  to  her  choice  ?  " 

"  She  will  have  my  advice.  That  I  shall  give 
her.  And  I  shall  take  care  that  before  she  makes 
a  step  she  shall  know  exactly  what  it  leads  to. 
Her  father,  of  course,  will  exercise  his  judgment." 
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(Lady  Jocelyn  said  this  to  uphold  the  honour  of 
Sir  Franks,  knowing  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
well  that  he  would  he  wheedled  by  ftose.)  "  I 
confess  I  like  this  Mr.  Harrington.  But  it's  a 
great  misfortune  for  him  to  have  had  a  notorious 
father.  A  tailor  should  certainly  avoid  fame,  and 
this  young  man  will  have  to  cany  his  father  on 
his  hack.     He'll  never  throw  the  great  Mel  off." 

Tom  Cogglesby  listened,  and  was  really  asto- 
nished at  her  ladyship's  calm  reception  of  his 
proposal. 

"  Shameful  of  him  !  shameful !  "  he  muttered 
perversely  :  for  it  would  have  made  Old  Tom 
desolate  to  have  had  to  change  his  opinion  of  her 
ladyship  after  cherishing  it,  and  consoling  him- 
self with  it,  five-and-twenty  years.  Fearing  the 
approach  of  softness,  he  prepared  to  take  his 
leave. 

"  Now — your  servant,  my  lady.  I  stick  to  my 
word,  mind :  and  if  your  people  here  are  willing, 
I — I've  got  a  candidate  up  for  Fairfield — I'll 
knock  him  down,  and  you  shall  sneak  in  your 
Tory.     Servant,  my  lady." 

Old  Tom  rose  to  go.  Lady  Jocelyn  took  his 
hand  cordially,  though  she  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  humility  of  the  cobbler's  son  in  his  manner 
of  speaking  of  the  Tory  candidate. 

"  Won't  you  stop  with  us  a  few  days  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  not,  I  thank  ye." 
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"  Won't  you  see  Rose  ?  " 

"  I  won't.     Not  till  she's  married." 

"Well,  Tom,  we're  friends  now  ?  " 

u  Not  aware  I've  ever  done  you  any  harm,  my 
lady." 

"  Look  me  in  the  face." 

The  trial  was  hard  for  him.  Though  she  had 
been  five-and-twenty  years  a  wife,  she  was  still 
very  handsome  :  but  he  was  not  going  to  be 
melted,  and  when  the  perverse  old  fellow  obeyed 
her,  it  was  with  an  aspect  of  resolute  disgust  that 
would  have  made  any  other  woman  indignant. 
Lady  Jocelyn  laughed. 

"  Why.  Tom.  your  brother  Andrew's  here,  and 
makes  himself  comfortable  with  us.  We  rode  by 
Brook's  farm  the  other  day.  Do  you  remember 
Copping's  pond — how  we  dragged  it  that  night  ? 
What  days  we  had  !  " 

Old  Tom  tugged  once  or  twice  at  his  im- 
prisoned fist,  while  these  youthful  frolics  of  his 
too  stupid  self  and  the  wild  and  beautiful  Miss 
Bonner  were  being  recalled. 

"/remember!  "  he  said  savagely,  and  reaching 
the  door  hurled  out :  "  And  I  remember  the  Bull- 
dogs, too  ! — servant,  my  lady."  With  which  he 
effected  a  retreat,  to  avoid  a  ringing  laugh  he 
heard  in  his  ears. 

Lady  Jocelyn  had  not  laughed.  She  had  done 
no  more  than  look  and  smile  kindly  on  the  old 
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boy.  It  was  at  the  Bull-dogs,  a  fall  of  water  on 
the  borders  of  the  park,  that  Tom  Cogglesby, 
then  a  hearty  young  man,  had  been  guilty  of  his 
folly :  had  mistaken  her  frank  friendliness  for  a 
return  of  his  passion,  and  his  stubborn  vanity 
still  attributed  her  rejection  of  his  suit  to  the  fact 
of  his  descent  from  a  cobbler,  or,  as  he  put  it,  to 
her  infernal  worship  of  rank. 

"  Poor  old  Tom !  "  said  her  ladyship,  when 
alone.  "  He's  rough  at  the  rind,  but  sound  at 
the  core."  She  had  no  idea  of  the  long  revenge 
Old  Tom  cherished,  and  had  just  shaped  into  a 
plot  to  be  equal  with  her  for  the  Bull-dogs  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PRELUDE    TO   AX   ENGAGEMENT. 

Money  was  a  strong  point  with  the  Elburne 
brood.  The  Jocelyns  very  properly  respected 
blood;  but  being,  as  Harry,  their  youngest  repre- 
sentative, termed  them,  poor  as  rats,  they  were 
justified  in  considering  it  a  marketable  stuff;  and 
when  they  married  they  married  for  money.  The 
Hon.  Miss  Jocelyn  had  espoused  a  manufacturer, 
who  failed  in  his  contract,  and  deserved  his  death. 
The  diplomatist,  Melville,  had  not  stepped  aside 
from  the  family  traditions  in  his  alliance  with 
Miss  Black,  the  daughter  of  a  bold  bankrupt, 
educated  in  affluence ;  and  if  he  touched  nothing 
but  5000Z.  and  some  very  pretty  ringlets,  that  was 
not  his  fault.  Sir  Franks,  too,  mixed  his  pure 
stream  with  gold.  As  yet,  however,  the  gold  had 
done  little  more  than  shine  on  him ;  and,  belong- 
ing to  expeetanc}-,  it  might  be  thought  unsub- 
stantial. Beckley  Court  was  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Bonner,  who,  with  the  highest  sense  of  duty 
towards  her  only  living  child,  was  the  last  to 
appreciate  Lady  Jocelyn's  entire  absence  of  de- 
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monstrative  affection,  and  severely  reprobated  her 
daughter's  philosophic  handling  of  certain  serious 
subjects.     Sir  Franks,  no  doubt,  came  better  off 
than    the    others.       Her   ladyship    brought   him 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and   Harry  had  ten  in 
the  past  tense,  and  Eose  ten  in  the  future;  but 
living,  as  he  had  done,  a  score  of  years  anticipating 
the  demise  of  an  incurable  invalid,  he,  though  an 
excellent  husband  and  father,  could  scarcely  be 
taught  to  imagine  that  the  Jocelyn  object  of  his 
bargain  was   attained.     He  had  the  semblance  of 
wealth,  without  the  personal  glow  which  absolute 
possession  brings.     It  was  his  habit  to  call  him- 
self a  poor  man,  and  it  was  his  dream  that  Rose 
should  marry  a  rich  one.     Harry  was  hopeless. 
He  had  been  his  grandmother's  pet  up  to  the 
years  of  adolescence  :  he  was  getting  too  old  for 
any    prospect  of    a  military   career :   he  had  no 
turn  for  diplomacy,  no  taste  for  any  of  the  walks 
open  to  blood   and  birth,   and    was   in    headlong- 
disgrace  with  the  fountain  of  goodness  at  Beckley 
Court,  where  he  was  still  kept  in  the  tacit  under- 
standing that,  should  Juliana  inherit  the  place,  he 
must  be  at  hand  to  marry  her  instantly,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Jocelyns.     They  were  an  injured 
family  ;  for  what  they  gave  was   good,  and  the 
commercial  world  had  not  behaved  honourably  to 
them. 

Now  Ferdinand  Laxley  was  just  the  match  for 
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Rose.  Born  to  a  title  and  fine  estate,  he  was 
evidently  fond  of  her,  and  there  had  been  a  gentle 
hope  in  the  bosom  of  Sir  Franks  that  the  family 
fatality  would  cease,  and  that  Rose  would  marry 
both  money  and  blood. 

From  this  happy  delusion  poor  Sir  Franks  was 
awakened  to  hear  that  his  daughter  had  plighted 
herself  to  the  son  of  a  tradesman  :  that,  as  the 
climax  to  their  evil  fate,  she  who  had  some  blood 
and  some  money  of  her  own — the  only  Jocelyn 
who  had  ever  united  the  two — was  desirous  of 
wasting  herself  on  one  who  had  neither.  The 
idea  was  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  principles  Sir 
Franks  had  been  trained  in,  that  his  intellect 
could  not  grasp  it.  He  listened  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Shorne  :  he  listened  to  his  wife  ;  he  agreed 
with  all  they  said,  though  what  they  said  was 
widely  diverse  :  he  consented  to  see  and  speak  to 
Evan,  and  he  did  so,  and  was  much  the  most  dis- 
tressed. For  Sir  Franks  liked  many  things  in 
life,  and  hated  one  thing  alone  —  which  was 
"bother."  A  smooth  world  was  his  delight.  Rose 
knew  this,  and  her  instruction  to  Evan  was: 
"  You  cannot  give  me  up — you  will  go,  but  you 
cannot  give  me  up  while  I  am  faithful  to  you  : 
tell  him  that."  She  knew  that  to  impress  this 
fact  at  once  on  the  mind  of  Sir  Franks  would  be 
a  great  gain  ;  for  in  his  detestation  of  bother  he 
would  soon  grow  reconciled  to  things  monstrous  : 
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and  hearing  the  same  on  both  sides,  the  matter 
would  assume  an  inevitable  shape  to  him.  Mr. 
Second  Fiddle  had  no  difficulty  in  declaring  the 
eternity  of  his  sentiments ;  but  he  toned  them 
with  a  despair  Rose  did  not  contemplate,  and 
added  also  his  readiness  to  repair,  in  any  way 
possible,  the  evil  done.  He  spoke  of  his  birth 
and  position.  Sir  Franks,  with  a  gentlemanly 
delicacy  natural  to  all  lovers  of  a  smooth  world, 
begged  him  to  see  the  main  and  the  insurmount- 
able objection.  Birth  was  to  be  desired,  of  course, 
and  position,  and  so  forth  :  but  without  money 
how  can  two  young  people  marry?  Evan's  heart 
melted  at  this  generous  way  of  putting  it.  He 
said  he  saw  it,  he  had  no  hope :  he  would  go 
and  be  forgotten :  and  begged  that  for  any  annoy- 
ance his  visit  might  have  caused  Sir  Franks  and 
Lady  Jocelyn,  they  would  pardon  him.  Sir 
Franks  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  the  interview 
ended  in  an  animated  dialogue  on  the  condition 
of  the  knees  of  Black  Lymport,  and  on  horseflesh 
in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Following  Evan,  Rose  went  to  her  father  and 
gave  him  a  good  hour's  excitement,  after  which 
the  worthy  gentleman  hurried  for  consolation  to 
Lady  Jocelyn,  whom  he  found  reading  a  book  of 
French  memoirs,  in  her  usual  attitude,  with  her 
feet  stretched  out,  as  if  she  made  a  footstool  of 
trouble.     Her  ladyship  read  him  a  piquant  story, 
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and  Sir  Franks  capped  it  with  another  from 
memory  ;  whereupon  her  ladyship  held  him  wrong 
in  one  turn  of  the  story,  and  Sir  Franks  rose  to 
get  the  volume  to  verify,  and  while  he  was  turning 
over  the  leaves,  Lady  Jocelyn  told  him  incident- 
ally of  old  Tom  Cogglesby's  visit  and  proposition. 
Sir  Franks  found  the  passage,  and  that  her  lady- 
ship was  right,  which  it  did  not  move  her  coun- 
tenance to  hear. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  finding  it  no  use  to  pretend 
there  was  no  bother  in  the  world,  "  here's  a  pretty 
pickle  !     Rose  says  she  will  have  that  fellow." 

"  Hum !  it's  a  nuisance,"  replied  her  ladyship. 
"  And  if  she  keeps  her  mind  a  couple  of  years,  it 
v  ill  be  a  wonder." 

"  Very  bad  for  her  this  sort  of  thing — talked 
about,"  muttered  Sir  Franks.  "  Ferdinand  was 
just  the  man." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  I  suppose  it's  her  mistake  to  think 
brains  an  absolute  requisite,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn, 
opening  her  book  again,  and  scanning  down  a 
column. 

Sir  Franks,  being  imitative,  adopted  a  similar 
refuge,  and  the  talk  between  them  was  varied  by 
quotations  and  choice  bits  from  the  authors  they 
had  recourse  to.  Both  leaned  back  in  their 
chairs,  and  spoke  with  their  eyes  on  their  books. 

"  Julia's  going  to  write  to  her  mother,"  said  he. 

"  Very  filial  and  proper,"  said  she. 
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"  There'll  be  a  horrible  hubbub,  you  know, 
Emily." 

"Most  probably.  I  shall  get  the  blame;  cela 
se  concoit." 

"Young  Harrington  goes  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. Thought  it  better  not  to  pack  him  off 
in  a  hurry." 

"  And  just  before  the  pic-nic  ;  no,  certainly.  I 
suppose  it  would  look  odd." 

"  How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  Countess  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  This  Bautru  is  amusing,  Franks  ;  but 
he's  nothing  to  Tandy.  Homme  incomparable  ! 
On  the  whole  I  find  Menage  rather  dull.  The 
Countess?  what  an  accomplished  liar  that  woman 
is  !  She  seems  to  have  stepped  out  of  Tallemaut's 
Gallery.  Concerning  the  Countess,  I  suppose 
you  had  better  apply  to  Melville." 

"  Where  the  deuce  did  this  voung  Harrington 
get  his  breeding  from  ?  " 

"  He  comes  of  a  notable  sire." 

"Yes,  but  there's  no  sign  of  the  snob  in  him." 

"  And  I  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  of  '  ad- 
venturing'  after  Rose.  George  Uploft  tells  me 
— I  had  him  in  just  now — that  the  mother  is  a 
woman  of  mark  and  strong  principle.  She  has 
probably  corrected  the  too  luxuriant  nature  of 
Mel  in  her  offspring.  That  is  to  say  in  this  one. 
Pour  les  autres,  je  ne  dis  pas.  Well,  the  young 
man  will  go ;  and  if  Rose  chooses  to  become  a 
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monument  of  constancy,  we  can  do  nothing.  I 
shall  give  my  advice;  but  as  she  has  not  deceived 
me,  and  she  is  a  reasonable  being,  I  shan't  inter- 
fere. Putting  the  case  at  the  worst,  they  will  not 
want  money.  I  have  no  doubt  Tom  Cogglesby 
means  what  lie  says,  and  will  do  it.  So  there  we 
will  leave  the  matter  till  we  hear  from  Elburne 
House." 

Sir  Franks  groaned  at  the  thought. 

"  How  much  does  he  offer  to  settle  on  them?  " 
he  asked. 

"  A  thousand  a  year  on  the  marriage,  and  the 
same  amount  to  the  first  child.  I  daresay  the 
end  would  be  that  they  would  get  all."' 

Sir  Franks  nodded,  and  remained  with  one  eye- 
brow pitiably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
other. 

"  Anything  but  a  tailor  ! "  he  exclaimed  pre- 
sently, half  to  himself. 

'*  There  is  a  prejudice  against  that  craft,  isn't 
there  ?  "  her  ladyship  acquiesced.  "  Beranger — 
let  me  see — your  favourite  Frenchman,  Franks. 
wasn't  it  his  father  ? — no,  his  grandfather.  '  Mon 
pauvre  et  humble  grandpere,'  I  think,  was  a  tailor. 
Hum !  the  degrees  of  the  thing,  I  confess,  don't 
affect  me.  One  trade  I  imagine  to  be  no  worse 
than  another." 

"  Ferdinand's  allowance  is  about  a  thousand," 
said  Sir  Franks,  meditatively. 

s2 
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"  And  won't  be  a  farthing  more  till  he  comes  to 
the  title,"  added  her  ladyship. 

•'Well,"  resumed  Sir  Franks,   "it's  a  horrible 
bother !  " 

His  wife  philosophically  agreed  with  him,  and 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

Lady  Jocelyn  felt  with  her  husband,  more  than 
she  chose  to  let  him  know,  and  Sir  Franks  could 
have  burst  into  anathemas  against  fate  and  cir- 
cumstances, more  than  his  love  of  a  smooth  world 
permitted.  He,  however,  was  subdued  by  her 
calmness ;  and  she,  with  ten  times  the  weight  of 
brain,  was  manoeuvred  by  the  wonderful  dash  of 
General  Rose  Jocelyn.  For  her  ladyship,  think- 
ing, "  I  shall  get  the  blame  of  all  this,"  rather 
sided  insensibly  with  the  offenders  against  those 
who  condemned  them  jointly ;  and  seeing  that 
Rose  had  been  scrupulously  honest  and  straight- 
forward in  a  very  delicate  matter,  this  lady  was 
so  constituted  that  she  could  not  but  applaud 
her  daughter  in  her  heart.  A  worldly  woman 
would  have  acted,  if  she  had  not  thought,  dif- 
ferently ;  but  her  ladyship  was  not  a  wordly 
woman.  Evan's  bearing  and  character  had. 
during  his  residence  at  Becklry  Court,  become 
so  thoroughly  accepted  as  those  of  a  gentleman, 
and  one  of  their  own  rank,  that,  after  an  allu- 
sion to  the  origin  of  his  breeding,  not  a  word 
more  was  said  by  either  of  them  on  that  topic. 
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Besides,  Bose  had  dignified  him  by  her  decided 
conduct. 

By  the  time  poor  Sir  Franks  had  read  himself 
into  tranquillity,  Mrs.  Shorne,  who  knew  him 
well,  and  was  determined  that  he  should  not  enter 
upon  his  usual  negotiations  with  an  unpleasant- 
ness, that  is  to  say,  to  forget  it,  joined  them  in 
the  library,  bringing  with  her  Sir  John  Loring 
and  Hamilton  Jocelyn.  Her  first  measure  was  to 
compel  Sir  Franks  to  put  down  his  book.  Lady 
Jocelyn  subsequently  had  to  do  the  same. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  done,  Franks  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Shorne. 

"  Done  ? "  answered  the  poor  gentleman. 
"  What  is  there  to  be  done  ?  I've  spoken  to 
young  Harrington." 

"  Spoken  to  him  !  He  deserves  horsewhipping  ! 
Have  you  not  told  him  to  quit  the  house  in- 
stantly ?  " 

Lady  Jocelyn  came  to  her  husband's  aid :  "  It 
wouldn't  do,  I  think,  to  kick  him  out.  In  the 
first  place,  he  hasn't  deserved  it." 

"  Not  deserved  it,  Emily  ! — the  commonest  of 
low.  vile,  adventuring  tradesmen  !  " 

"  In  the  second  place,"  pursued  her  ladyship. 
"  it's  not  advisable  to  do  anything  that  will  make 
Hose  enter  into  the  young  woman's  sublimities. 
It's  better  not  to  let  a  lunatic  see  that  you  think 
him  stark  mad,  and  the  same   holds  with  young 
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women  afflicted  with  the  love-mania.  The  sound 
of  sense,  even  if  they  can't  understand  it,  natters 
them  so  as  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  h  Other- 
wise yon  drive  them  into  excesses  best  avoided." 

"  Really,  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Shorne,  "  you  speak 
almost,  one  would  say,  as  an  advocate  of  such 
unions." 

"  You  must  know  perfectly  well  that  I  entirely 
condemn  them,"  replied  her  ladyship,  who  had 
once,  and  once  only,  delivered  her  opinion  of  the 
nuptials  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shorne. 

In  self-defence,  and  to  show  the  total  difference 
between  the  cases,  Mrs.  Shorne  interjected:  "  An 
utterly  penniless  young  adventurer  !  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  there's  money, "  remarked  Sir 
Franks. 

,l  Money,  is  there  ?  "  quoth  Hamilton,  respect- 
fully. 

"  And  there's  wit,"  added  Sir  John,  "  if  he  has 
half  his  sister's  talent." 

"  Astonishing  woman  !  "  Hamilton  chimed  in  ; 
adding,  with  a  shrug,  "  But,  egad  !  " 

"  Well,  we  don't  want  him  to  resemble  his 
sister,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn.  "  I  acknowledge  she's 
amusing." 

"  Amusing,  Emily  !  "  Mrs.  Shorne  never  en- 
countered her  sister-in-law's  calmness  without 
indignation.  "  I  could  not  rest  in  the  house  with 
such  a  person,  knowing  her  what  she  is.     A  vile 
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adventuress,  as  I  firmly  believe.  What  does  she 
do  all  day  with  your  mother  ?  Depend  upon  it, 
you  will  repent  her  visit  in  more  ways  than 
one." 

"  A  prophecy  ?  "  asked  Lady  Jocelyn,  smiling. 

On  the  grounds  of  common  sense,  on  the 
grounds  of  propriety,  and  consideration  of  what 
was  due  to  themselves,  all  agreed  to  condemn  the 
notion  of  Rose  casting  herself  away  on  Evan. 
Lady  Jocelyn  agreed  with  Mrs.  Shorne  ;  Sir 
Franks  with  his  brother,  and  Sir  John.  But  as 
to  what  they  were  to  do,  they  were  divided.  Lady 
Jocelyn  said  she  should  not  prevent  Rose  from 
writing  to  Evan,  if  she  had  the  wish  to  do  so. 

"  Folly  must  come  out,"  •  said  her  ladyship. 
"  It's  a  combustible  material.  I  won't  have  her 
health  injured.  She  shall  go  into  the  world  more. 
She  will  be  presented  at  Court,  and  if  it's  neces- 
sary to  give  her  a  dose  or  two  to  counteract  her 
vanity,  I  don't  object.  This  will  wear  off,  or.  si 
c'est  veritablement  une  grande  passion,  eh  bien! 
we  must  take  what  Providence  sends  us." 

"  And  which  we  might  have  prevented  if  we 
had  condescended  to  listen  to  the  plainest  worldly 
wisdom,"  added  Mrs.  Shorne. 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  equably,  "  you  know, 
you  and  I,  Julia,  argue  from  two  distinct  points. 
Girls  may  be  shut  up,  as  you  propose.  I  don't 
think  nature  intended  to  have  them  the  obverse 
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of  men.  I'm  sure  their  mothers  never  designed 
that  they  should  run  away  with  footmen,  riding- 
masters,  chance  curates,  as  they  occasionally  do, 
and  wouldn't  if  they  had  points  of  comparison. 
My  opinion  is  that  Prospero  was  just  saved  by 
the  Prince  of  Naples  being  wrecked  on  his  island, 
from  a  shocking  mis-alliance  between  his  daughter 
and  the  son  of  Sycorax.  I  see  it  clearly.  Poetry 
conceals  the  extreme  probability,  but  from  what 
I  know  of  my  sex,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
turning  prophet  also,  as  to  that." 

What  could  Mrs.  Shorne  do  ?  Mrs.  Melville, 
when  she  arrived  to  take  part  in  the  conference, 
which  gradually  swelled  to  a  family  one,  was 
equally  unable  to  make  Lady  Joceryn  jierceive 
that  her  plan  of  bringing  up  Rose  was,  in  the  pre- 
sent result  of  it,  other  than  unluck}T. 

Now  the  two  generals — Rose  Jocelyn  and  the 
Countess  de  Saldar — had  brought  matters  to  this 
pass ;  and  from  the  two  tactical  extremes  :  the 
former  by  openness  and  dash ;  the  latter  by 
subtlety,  and  her  own  interpretations  of  the 
means  extended  to  her  by  Providence.  I  will  not 
be  so  bold  as  to  state  which  of  the  two  I  think 
right.  Good  and  evil  work  together  in  this  world. 
If  the  Countess  had  not  woven  the  tangle,  and 
gained  Evan  time,  Pose  would  never  have  seen 
his  blood, — never  have  had  her  spirit  hurried  out 
of  all  shows,  and  forms,  and  habits  of  thought,  up 
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to  the  gates  of  existence,  as  it  were,  where  she 
took  him  simply  as  God  created  him  and  her,  and 
clave  to  him.  Again,  had  Rose  been  secret,  when 
this  turn  in  her  nature  came,  she  would  have 
forfeited  the  strange  power  she  received  from  it, 
and  which  endowed  her  with  decision  to  say  what 
was  in  her  heart,  and  stamp  it  lastingly  there. 
The  two  generals  were  quite  antagonistic,  but  no 
two,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  one  another's  proceed- 
ings, ever  worked  so  harmoniously  towards  the 
main  result.  The  Countess  was  the  skilful 
engineer  :  Rose  the  general  of  cavalry.  And  it 
did  really  seem  that  with  Tom  Cogglesby  and  his 
thousands  in  reserve,  the  victory  was  about  to  be 
gained.  The  male  Jocelyns,  an  easy  race,  de- 
cided that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and 
Rose  proved  a  wonder,  there  was  money,  which 
was  something. 

But  social  prejudice  was  about  to  claim  its 
champion.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  general 
on  the  opposite  side.  Love,  aided  by  the  Countess, 
had  engaged  an  inert  mass.  The  champion  was 
discovered  in  the  person  of  the  provincial  Don 
Juan,  Mr.  Harry  Jocelyn.  Harry  had  gone  on  a 
mysterious  business  of  his  own  to  London.  He 
returned  with  a  green  box  under  his  arm,  which, 
five  minutes  after  his  arrival,  was  entrusted  to 
Conning,  in  company  with  a  genial  present  for 
herself,  of  a  kind  not  perhaps  so  lit  for  exhibition  ; 
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at  least  they  both  thought  so,  for  it  was  given  in 
the  shades.  Harry  then  went  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  mother,  who  received  him  with  her  custo- 
mary ironical  tolerance.  His  father,  to  whom  he 
was  an  incarnation  of  bother,  likewise  nodded  to 
him  and  gave  him  a  finger.  Duty  done,  Harry 
looked  round  him  for  pleasure,  and  observed 
nothing  but  glum  faces.  Even  the  face  of  Mr. 
John  Itaikes  was  heavy.  He  had  been  hovering 
about  the  Duke  and  Miss  Current  for  an  hour, 
hoping  the  Countess  would  come  and  give  him  a 
promised  introduction.  The  Countess  stirred 
not  from  above,  and  Jack  drifted  from  group  to 
group  on  the  lawn,  and  grew  conscious  that  wher- 
ever he  went  he  brought  silence  with  him.  His 
isolation  made  him  humble,  and  when  Harry 
shook  his  hand,  and  said  he  remembered  Fallow- 
field  and  the  fun  there,  Mr.  Raikes  thanked  him, 
and  in  a  small  speech,  in  which  he  contrived  to 
introduce  the  curricle,  remarked  that  the  Hamp- 
shire air  suited  his  genius,  and  that  the  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Harry  Joeelyn  would  be  agreeable  to 
him. 

"  Where's  the  tailor  ? "  cried  Harry,  laugh- 
ing. 

*  Tailor  !  "  Jack  exclaimed,  reprovingly,  "  oh  ! 
now,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  positively  drop 
that.  Harrington's  sisters !  consider !  superb 
women  !  unmatched  for  style  !     No,  no  ;  Harring- 
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ton's  father  was  an  officer.  I  know  it.  A  distant 
relative  of  Sir  Abraham  Harrington,  the  proud 
baronet  of  Torquay,  who  refused  to  notice  them. 
Why  ?  Because  of  the  handle  to  his  name.  One 
could  understand  a  man  of  genius  ! — a  member  of 
Parliament !  but  proud  of  a  baronetcy  !  His  con- 
duct was  hideous.  The  Countess  herself  informed 
me." 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Harry,  "I  was  only  jok- 
ing. I  shall  see  you  again."  And  Mr.  Raikes  was 
left  to  fresh  meditation. 

Harry  made  his  way  to  join  his  friend  Ferdi- 
nand, and  furnished  him  with  the  latest  London 
news  not  likely  to  appear  in  the  papers.  Laxley 
was  distant  and  unamused.  From  the  fact,  too, 
that  Harry  was  known  to  be  the  Countess's  slave, 
his  presence  produced  the  same  effect  in  the  dif- 
ferent circles  about  the  grounds,  as  did  that  of 
Mr.  John  Ilaikes.  Harry  began  to  yawn  and  wish 
very  ardently  for  his  sweet  lady.  She,  however, 
had  too  fine  an  instinct  to  descend. 

An  hour  before  dinner,  Juliana  sent  him  a  mes- 
sage that  she  desired  to  see  him. 

"  Jove  !  I  hope  that  girl's  not  going  to  be  blow- 
ing hot  again,"  sighed  the  conqueror. 

He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Juliana.  The 
moment  they  were  alone  she  asked  him  "  Have 
you  heard  of  it  ?  " 

Harry  shook  his  head  and  shrugged. 
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"  They  haven't  told  you  ?  Rose  has  engaged 
herself  to  Mr  Harrington,  a  tradesman,  a  tailor  !  " 

"  Pooh  !  have  you  got  hold  of  that  story  ?  "  said 
Harry.  "  But  I'm  sorry  for  old  Ferdy.  He  was 
fond  of  Rosey.     Here's  another  hother  !  " 

"  You  don't  believe  me,  Harry  ?  " 

Harry  was  mentally  debating  whether,  in  this 
new  posture  of  affairs,  his  friend  Ferdinand  would 
press  his  claim  for  certain  mone3rs  lent. 

"Oh,  I  believe  you,"  he  said.  "Harrington 
has  the  knack  with  you  women.  Why,  you  made 
eyes  at  him.  It  was  a  toss-up  between  you  and 
Rosey  once." 

Juliana  let  this  accusation  pass. 

"  He  is  a  tradesman.  He  has  a  shop  in  Lym- 
port,  I  tell  jou  Harry,  and  his  name  on  it.  And 
he  came  here  on  purpose  to  catch  Rose.  And 
now  he  has  caught  her,  he  tells  her.  And  his 
mother  is  now  at  one  of  the  \illage  inns,  waiting 
to  see  him.  Go  to  Mr.  George  Uploft;  he  knows 
the  family.  Yes,  the  Countess  has  turned  jrour 
head,  of  course ;  but  she  has  schemed  and 
schemed,  and  told  such  stories — God  forgive 
her !  "— 

The  girl  had  to  veil  her  eyes  in  a  spasm  of 
angry  wee  ing. 

"  Oh,  come  !  Juley !  "  murmured  her  killing 
cousin.  Harry  boasted  an  extraordinary  weak- 
ness at    the    sight  of  feminine   tears.     "  I   say  ! 
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Juley!  yon  know  if  you  begin  crying  I'm  done 
for,  and  it  isn't  fair." 

He  dropped  his  arm  on  her  waist  to  console 
her,  and  generously  declared  to  her  that  he  always 
had  been  very  fond  of  her.  These  scenes  were 
not  foreign  to  the  youth.  Her  fits  of  crying, 
from  which  she  would  burst  in  a  frenzy  of  con- 
tempt at  him,  had  made  Harry  say  stronger 
things  ;  and  the  assurances  of  profound  affection 
uttered  in  a  most  languid  voice  will  sting  the 
hearts  of  women. 

Harry  still  went  on  with  his  declarations,  heat- 
ing them  rapidly,  so  as  to  bring  on  himself  the 
usual  outburst  and  check.  She  was  longer  in 
coming  to  it  this  time,  and  he  had  a  horrid  fear, 
that  instead  of  dismissing  him  fiercely,  and  so 
annulling  his  words,  the  strange  little  person  was 
going  to  be  soft  and  hold  him  to  them.  There 
were  her  tears,  however,  which  she  could  not 
stop. 

"  Well,  then,  Juley,  look.  I  do,  upon  my 
honour,  yes — there,  don't  cry  any  more — I  do 
love  you." 

Harry  held  his  breath  in  awful  suspense. 
Juliana  quietly  disengaged  her  waist,  and  looking 
at  him,  said,  "  Poor  Harry  !  You  need  not  lie 
any  more  to  please  me." 

Such  was  Harry's  astonishment,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "  It  isn't  a  lie  !     I  say,  I  do  love  j'ou." 
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And  for  an  instant  he  thought  and  hoped  that  he 
did  love  her. 

"  Well,  then,  Hany,  I  don't  love  you,"  said 
Juliana  ;  which  at  once  revealed  to  our  friend 
that  he  had  been  utterly  mistaken  in  his  own 
emotions.  Nevertheless,  his  vanity  was  hurt 
when  he  saw  she  was  sincere,  and  he  listened  to 
her,  a  moody  being.  This  may  account  for  his 
excessive  wrath  at  Evan  Harrington  after  Juliana 
had  given  him  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  she 
said. 

But  the  Countess  was  Harrington's  sister ! 
The  image  of  the  Countess  swam  before  him. 
Was  it  possible  ?  Harry  went  about  asking  every- 
body he  met.  The  initiated  were  discreet;  those 
who  had  the  whispers  were  open.  A  bare  truth 
is  not  so  convincing  as  one  that  discretion  con- 
firms. Harry  found  the  detestable  news  perfectly 
true. 

"  Stop  it  by  all  means  if  you  can,"  said  his 
father. 

"  Yes,  try  a  fall  with  Rose,"'  said  his  mother. 

"And  I  must  sit  down  to  dinner  to-day  with  a 
confounded  fellow,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  who's  had 

the impudence  to  make  love  to  my  sister !  " 

cried  Harry.  "  I'm  determined  to  kick  him  out 
of  the  house  ! — half."' 

11  To  what  is  the  modification  of  your  determi- 
nation due  ?  "   Lady  Jocelyn  inquired,  probably 
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suspecting  the  sweet  and  gracious  person  who 
divided  Harry's  mind. 

Her  ladyship  treated  her  children  as  she  did 
mankind  generally,  from  her  intellectual  eminence. 
Harry  was  compelled  to  fly  from  her  cruel  shafts. 
He  found  comfort  with  his  Aunt  Shorne,  as  the 
wicked  called  that  honourable  lady.  Mrs.  Shorne 
as  much  as  told  Harry  that  he  was  the  head  of 
the  house,  and  must  take  up  the  matter  sum- 
marily. It  was  expected  of  him.  Now  was  the 
time  for  him  to  show  his  manhood. 

Harry  could  think  of  but  one  way  to  do  that. 

"Yes,  and  if  I  do — all  up  with  the  old  lady," 
he  said,  and  had  to  explain  that  his  grandmama 
Bonner  would  never  leave  a  penny  to  a  fellow 
who  had  fought  a  duel. 

"  A  duel !  "  said  Mrs.  Shorne.  "  No,  there  are 
other  ways.  Insist  upon  his  renouncing  her. 
And  Rose — treat  her  with  a  high  hand,  as  becomes 
you.  Your  mother  is  incorrigible,  and  as  for 
your  father,  one  knows  him  of  old.  This  devolves 
upon  you.  Our  family  honour  is  in  3-our  hands, 
Harry." 

Considering  Harry's  reputation,  the  family 
honour  must  have  got  low.  Harry,  of  course, 
was  not  disposed  to  think  so.  He  discovered  a 
great  deal  of  unused  pride  within  him,  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  not  found  an  agreeable  vent.  He 
vowed  to  his  aunt  that  he  would  not  suffer  the 
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disgrace,  and  while  still  that  blandishing  olive- 
hued  visage  swam  before  his  eyes,  he  pledged  his 
word  to  Mrs.  Shorne  that  he  would  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Harrington  that  night. 

"  Quietly."  said  she.     "  No  scandal,  pray." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  how  I  do  it,"  returned  Harry, 
manfully.  "  How  am  I  to  do  it,  then?  "  he  added, 
suddenly  remembering  his  debt  to  Evan. 

Mrs.  Shorne  instructed  him  how  to  do  it  quietly, 
and  without  fear  of  scandal.  The  miserable 
champion  replied  that  it  was  very  well  for  her  to 
tell  him  to  say  this  and  that,  but — and  she  thought 
him  demented — he  must,  previous  to  addressing 
Harrington  in  those  terms,  have  money. 

"  Money  !  "  echoed  the  lady.     "  Money  !  " 

"Yes,  money \"  he  iterated  doggedly,  and  she 
learnt  that  he  had  borrowed  a  sum  of  Harrington, 
and  the  amount  of  the  sum. 

It  was  a  disastrous  plight,  for  Mrs.  Shorne  was 
penniless. 

She  cited  Ferdinand  Laxley  as  a  likely  lender. 

"  Oh,  I'm  deep  with  him  already/'  said  Harry, 
in  apparent  deject i  >n. 

"  How  dreadful  are  these  everlasting  borrow- 
ings of  yours  !  "  exclaimed  his  aunt,  unaware  of  a 
trifling  incongruity  in  her  sentiments.  "  You 
must  speak  to  him  without — pay  him  by-and-by. 
AYe  must  scrape  the  money  together.  I  will  write 
to  your  grandfather." 
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"  Yes  ;  speak  to  liini !  How  can  I  when  I  owe 
him  ?  I  can't  tell  a  fellow  he's  a  blackguard 
when  I  owe  him,  and  I  can't  speak  any  other 
way.  I  ain't  a  diplomatist.  Dashed  if  I  know 
what  to  do  !  " 

"  Juliana,"  murmured  his  aunt. 

';  Can't  ask  her.  you  know." 

Mrs.  Shorne  combatted  the  one  prominent 
reason  for  the  objection  :  but  there  were  two. 
Harry  believed  that  lie  had  exhausted  Juliana's 
treasury.  Reproaching  him  further  for  his  waste- 
fulness. Mrs.  Shorne  promised  him  the  money 
should  be  got,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  next  day. 

"  And  you  will  speak  to  this  Mr.  Harrington 
to-night,  Harry.  No  allusion  to  the  loan  till  you 
return  it.     Appeal  to  his  sense  of  honour." 

The  dinner-bell  assembled  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  Evan  was  not  among  them.  He  had 
gone,  as  the  Countess  said  aloud,  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Fallowfield,  with  Andrew  I  __"  sby. 
The  truth  being  that  he  had  finally  taken  Andrew 
into  his  confidence  concerning  the  letter,  the 
annuity,  and  the  bond.  Upon  which  occasion 
Andrew  had  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  said  he  could 
lay  his  hand  on  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

"Trust  Old  Tom  for  plots.  Van!  He'll  blow 
you  up  in  a  twinkling.  Cunning  old  -  '  He 
pretends  to  be  hard — he's  as  soft  as  I  am.  if  it 
wasn't  for  his   crotchets.     We'll  hand  him  back 
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the  cash,  and  that's  ended.  And — eh  ?  what  a 
dear  girl  she  is  !  Not  that  I'm  astonished.  My 
Harry  might  have  married  a  lord — sit  at  top  of 
any  tahle  in  the  land  !  And  you're  as  good  as 
any  man.  That's  my  opinion.  But  I  say  she's  a 
wonderful  girl  to  see  it." 

Chattering  thus,  Andrew  drove  with  the  dear 
boy  into  Fallowfield.  Evan  was  still  in  his  dream. 
To  him  the  generous  love  and  valiant  openness  of 
Rose,  though  they  were  matched  and  mated  in 
his  own  bosom,  seemed  scarcely  human.  Almost 
as  noble  to  him  were  the  gentlemanly  plain-speak- 
ing of  Sir  Franks  and  Lady  Jocelyn's  kind  com- 
mon sense.  But  the  more  he  esteemed  them,  the 
more  unbounded  and  miraculous  appeared  the 
prospect  of  his  calling  their  daughter  by  the 
sacred  name,  and  kneeling  with  her  at  their  feet. 
Did  the  dear  heavens  have  that  in  store  for  him  ? 
The  horizon  edges  wTere  dimly  lighted. 

Harry  looked  about  under  his  eyelids  for  Evan, 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  compose  himself  for 
the  martyrdom  he  had  to  endure  in  sitting  at 
table  with  the  presumptuous  fellow.  The  Countess 
signalled  him  to  come  within  the  presence.  As 
he  was  crossing  the  room,  Hose  entered,  and 
moved  to  meet  him,  with :  "  Ah,  Harry  !  back 
again  ?     Glad  to  see  you." 

Harry  gave  her  a  blunt  nod,  to  which  she  was 
inattentive. 
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"  What !  "  whispered  the  Countess,  after  he 
pressed  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  "  Have  you 
brought  back  the  grocer  ?  " 

Now  this  was  hard  to  stand.  Harry  could  for- 
give her  her  birth,  and  pass  it  utterly  by  if  she 
chose  to  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  but  to  hear  the 
grocer  mentioned,  when  he  knew  of  the  tailor, 
was  a  little  too  much,  and  what  Harry  felt  his 
ingenuous  countenance  was  accustomed  to  exhibit. 
The  Countess  saw  it.  She  turned  her  head  from 
him  to  the  diplomatist,  and  he  had  to  remain  like 
a  sentinel  at  her  feet.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
thanked  for  the  green  box :  still  he  thought  she 
might  have  favoured  him  with  one  of  her  much- 
embracing  smiles. 

In  the  evening,  after  wine,  when  he  was  warm, 
and  had  almost  forgotten  the  insult  to  his  family 
and  himself,  their  representative,  the  Countess 
snubbed  him.  It  was  unwise  on  her  part :  but 
she  had  the  ghastly  thought  that  facts  were 
oozing  out,  and  were  already  half  known.  She 
was  therefore  sensitive  tenfold  to  appearances ; 
savage  if  one  failed  to  keep  up  her  lie  to  her,  and 
was  guilty  of  a  shadow  of  difference  of  behaviour. 
The  pic-nic  over,  our  General  would  evacuate 
Beckley  Court,  and  shake  the  dust  off  her  shoes, 
and  leave  the  harvest  of  what  she  had  sown  to 
Providence.  Till  then,  respect,  and  the  honours 
of  war  !     So  the  Countess  snubbed  him,  and  he 

T  2 
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being  full  of  wine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Juliana, 
who  had  witnessed  the  little  scene. 

"  She  has  made  a  fool  of  others  as  well  as  of 
you,"  said  Juliana. 

"  How  has  she  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Never  mind.  Do  }-ou  want  to  make  her 
humble  and  crouch  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  Harrington,"  said  Harry. 

"  He  will  not  return  to-night  from  Fallow- 
field.  He  has  gone  there  to  get  Mr.  Andrew 
Cogglesby's  brother  to  do  something  for  him. 
You  won't  have  such  another  chance  of  hum- 
bling them  both — both !  I  told  you  his  mother 
is  at  an  inn  here.  The  Countess  has  sent  Mr. 
Harrington  to  Fallowfield  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  she  has  told  her  mother  all  sorts  of  false- 
hoods." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  that  ?  "  quoth  Harry. 
"  By  Jove,  Juley  !  talk  about  plotters  !  No  keep- 
ing anything  from  you,  ever  !  " 

"  Never  mind.  The  mother  is  here.  She  must 
be  a  vulgar  woman.  Oh !  if  you  could  manage, 
Harry,  to  get  this  woman  to  come — you  could 
do  it  so  easily ! — while  they  are  at  the  pic-nic 
to-morrow.  It  would  have  the  best  effect  on 
Rose.  She  would  then  understand  !  And  the 
Countess  ! " 

"  I  could  send  the  old  woman  a  message !  " 
cried  Harry,  rushing  into  the  scheme,  inspired  by 
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Juliana's  fiery  eyes.    "  Send  her  a  sort  of  mess;* 
to  say  where  we  all  were." 

"  Let  her  know  that  her  son  is  here,  in  some 
way,"  Juley  resumed. 

"And,  egad!  what  an  explosion!"  pursued 
Harry.     "  But,  suppose — " 

"  Xo  one  shall  know,  if  you  leave  it  to  me — if 
you  do  just  as  I  tell  you,  Harry.  You  won't  be 
treated  as  you  were  this  evening  after  that,  if  you 
bring  down  her  pride.  And,  Harry,  I  hear  you 
want  money — I  can  give  you  some." 

"  You're  a  perfect  trump,  Juley !  "  exclaimed 
her  enthusiastic  cousin.  "  But,  no  ;  I  can't  take 
it.     I  must  kiss  you,  though."' 

He  put  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  Once  his  kisses 
had  left  a  red  waxen  stamp ;  she  was  callous  to 
these  compliments  now. 

t;  Will  you  do  what  I  advise  you  to-morrow  ?  " 
she  asked. 

After  a  slight  hesitation,  during  which  the 
olive-hued  visage  flitted  faintly  in  the  distances  of 
his  brain,  Harry  said  : 

"  It'll  do  Rose  good,  and  make  Harrington  cut. 
Yes  !  I  declare  I  will." 

Then  they  parted.  Juliana  went  to  her  bed- 
room, and  flung  herself  upon  the  bed  hysterically. 
As  the  tears  came  thick  and  fast,  she  jumped  up 
to  lock  the  door,  for  this  outrageous  habit  of 
crying  had  made  her  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
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Lady  Jocelyn,  and  an  object  of  pity  to  Rose. 
Some  excellent  and  noble  natures  cannot  tolerate 
disease,  and  are  mystified  by  its  ebullitions.  It 
was  sad  to  see  the  slight  thin  frame  grasped  by 
those  wan  hands  to  contain  the  violence  of  the 
frenzy  that  possessed  her !  the  pale,  hapless  face 
rigid  above  the  torment  in  her  bosom  !  She  had 
prayed  to  be  loved  like  other  girls,  and  her  readi- 
ness to  give  her  heart  in  return  had  made  her  a 
by-word  in  the  house.  She  went  to  the  window 
and  leaned  out  on  the  casement,  looking  towards 
Fallowfield  over  the  downs,  weeping  bitterly,  with 
a  hard  shut  mouth.  One  brilliant  star  hung  above 
the  ridge,  and  danced  on  her  tears. 

*'  Will  he  forgive  me  ?  "  she  murmured,  "  Oh, 
my  God  !     I  wish  we  were  dead  together  !  " 

Her  weeping  ceased,  and  she  closed  the  window, 
and  undressed  as  far  away  from  the  mirror  as  she 
could  get,  but  its  force  was  too  much  for  her,  and 
drew  her  to  it.  Some  undefined  hope  had  sprung 
in  her  suddenly.  With  nervous  slow  steps  she 
approached  the  glass,  and  first  brushing  back  the 
masses  of  black  hair  from  her  brow,  looked  as  for 
some  new  revelation.  Long  and  anxiously  she 
perused  her  features  :  the  wide  bony  forehead  ; 
the  eyes  deep-set  and  rounded  with  the  scarlet  of 
recent  tears,  the  thin  nose — sharp  as  the  dead ; 
the  weak  irritable  mouth  and  sunken  cheeks. 
Shu  gazed  like  a  spirit  disconnected  from  what 
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she  saw.  Presently  a  sort  of  forlorn  negative  was 
indicated  by  the  motion  of  her  head. 

"  I  can  pardon  him,"  she  said,  and  sighed, 
"  How  could  he  love  such  a  face  !  " 

I  doubt  if  she  really  thought  so,  seeing  that  she 
did  not  pardon  him. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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